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Tradition  and  Innovation  in  the 
Occidental  Lyric  of  the  Last  Decade 

IV.  Present-Day  Hispanic  Lyric 

By  JOSB  VAZQUEZ  AMARAL 

IT  IS  SIGNIFICANT  that  Gabricla  Mistral,  the  word  “heraldic”  to  totemic).  Though 
Chilean  Nohel  Prize  winner  in  Litera-  the  master  himself,  as  Pedro  Salinas  has  so 
ture  for  1945,  and  Juan  Ramon  Jime-  definitely  established  in  his  study  of  the 
nez,  Spanish  winner  in  1956,  died  within  poetry  of  Dario,  did  not  live  and  die  a  supier- 
two  years  of  one  another,  1956  and  1958,  ficial  aesthete,  he  did  leave  a  strong  imprint 
respectively.  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  in  Spain  on  Hispanic  poetry  that  could  not  be  erased 
and  Gabriela  Mistral  in  Spanish  America  for  the  better  part  of  the  first  half  of  the 
were  the  eminent  heirs  of  the  aestheticism  twentieth  century.  This  is  not  surprising 
of  the  postmodernist  movement,  a  variation  if  we  recall  Dario’s  own  summation  of  the 
on  the  theme  of  Ruben  Dario’s  Modernism,  state  of  Spanish  poetry  before  his  revolu- 
conventionally  dated  by  the  publication  of  tion :  “As  for  modern  free  verse  ...  is  it  not 
Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez’s  poem-mani-  really  remarkable  that  in  this  land  of  Que- 
festo  entitled  Tuercete  d  cudlo  al  cisne  vedo  and  Gongora  the  only  innovators  of 
(“Twist  the  Neck  of  the  Swan”),  written  the  lyric,  the  only  liberators  of  rhythm,  have 
between  1910  and  1911.  Modernism  in  been  the  fioeis  of  Madrid  Cdmico  and  the 
Hispanic  literature,  as  everyone  knows,  is  librettists  of  the  Spanish  operetta.^”  (Pref- 
a  concoction  of  the  poetry  of  the  French  ace.  Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanza.)  All  other 
writers  of  the  Parnasse  contemporain  and  poetry  was  arthritic  or  mummified.  Dario’s 
the  Spanish  cliches  of  the  Golden  Age,  as  alchemy  catapults  all  Hispanic  lyric  beyond 
Dario  himself  tells  us  in  an  obvious  over-  the  narrow  confines  of  what  had  for  centu- 
simplification  of  the  event.  The  “original  ries  become  an  essentially  provincial  world, 
and  dazzling  conception  of  style”  (Ruben  “Philosophy  is  not  for  young  men”  (Ezra 
Dario.  Historia  de  mis  libros)  of  Catulle  Pound.  Canto  LXXIV)  and  the  only  hor- 
Mendcs,  Gautier,  Flaubert,  and  Paul  de  mone  that  can  lift  a  literature  from  mori- 
Saint-Victor  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  bund  prostration  is  that  of  riotous  sensuality 
metaphors  and  phrases  culled  from  Barak’s  in  word,  color,  rhythm,  sound.  And  this  is  a 
Diccionario  de  galicismos  cast  and  distilled  state  of  being  possible  only  in  a  young  cul- 
in  the  retort  of  Dario’s  genius  produced  ture,  literature,  or  world.  It  is  necessary  to 
Modernism.  establish  these  axioms  to  understand  better 

Sensuousness  was  the  badge  and  bane  of  the  fabulous  evolution  that  the  Hispanic 
this  period,  which  has  the  swan  as  its  to-  lyric  has  undergone  in  the  brief  span  of 
temic  bird  (Dario  would  have  preferred  years  that  separate  the  publication  of  Azul, 
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the  first  book  of  Modernism,  and  the  meta¬ 
physical  p)octry  that  has  become  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  the  Hispanic  lyric 
in  the  last  decade. 

It  should  be  stated  anew  that  Spanish- 
American  poetry  was  born  about  1888  (date 
of  the  first  publication  in  Chile  of  Dario’s 
Azul).  It  should  be  stated  also  that  modern 
Hispanic  lyric  poetry  in  general  was  born 
at  that  time,  begotten  by  the  same  father, 
don  Ruben.  Until  this  date  it  was  fair  to 
say  of  any  Spanish-American  literature  that 
it  was  a  branch  of  Spanish  literature,  as 
most  of  our  contemoorary  histories  of  litera¬ 
ture  still  say.  Ossified  as  Spanish  literature 
had  become  in  the  eighteenth  and  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can  had,  nevertheless,  to  accept  that  his 
literature  was  a  branch  of  that  sad  tree. 

Dario’s  liberation  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  dusty  strait  jacket  that  had  been 
petrifying  it  for  sixty  years  must  have  been 
a  noisy  and  scandalous  affair,  sometimes 
even  with  a  touch  of  schmaltz.  In  Azul  a 
short  prose  sketch  is  entitled  “The  Bour¬ 
geois  King.’’  The  soap-opiera  hero  of  this 
little  piece  is,  quite  naturally,  a  poet  whom 
the  Bourgeois  King  cannot  appreciate  and 
who  is  condemned  by  his  egghead  coun¬ 
selors  to  earn  his  bread  by  turning  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  in  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er,  thus  producing  a  variety  of  “canned” 
music  as  his  bitter  tears  melt  the  snow  un¬ 
der  his  feet.  Not  long  after  these  perpetra¬ 
tions  by  the  master,  there  were  many  poets 
who  felt  that  liberation  at  this  price  was  too 
high.  They  began  to  see  that  dazzling  Mod¬ 
ernism  was  in  danger  of  a  different  brand 
of  ankylosis:  that  of  sound  and  fury.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  the  Mexican,  Enrique 
Gonzalez  Martinez,  proposed  the  death  of 
all  types  of  noisy  persiflage  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  sapient  owl  as  the  symbol  of  the 
new  turn  in  poetry.  “Avoid  all  forms  and 
all  language  /  not  in  agreement  with  the 
latent  rhythm  /  of  deep  life  .  .  (Tu^- 

cele  el  cuello  al  ctsne)  said  the  Mexican, 
not  really  knowing  that  his  sonnet  was  to  be 


taken  as  a  manifesto  and  a  battle  cry  by  all 
who  had  been  deafened  by  the  furious  din 
and  cloyed  by  the  oversweetness  of  Mod¬ 
ernism.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  renascence  of  Spanish  literature 
and,  specifically,  of  Spanish  poetry,  the  en¬ 
tire  Hispanic  world  was  ready  to  move  on 
to  another  stage  in  which  “the  restless  pupil 
scans  the  dark  and  interprets  the  mysterious 
book  of  the  dead  of  night”  {ibid.). 

Spanish-Americans  as  well  as  Spaniards 
turn  more  and  more  naturalistic,  and  the 
revolt  against  “sweet”  musicality  and  intro¬ 
spective  aestheticism  culminates  in  such 
poets  as  Luis  Carlos  Lopez  of  Colombia 
and  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig,  who  wrote 
postmodernist  p)oems  as  early  as  1906,  about 
five  years  before  the  writing  of  Gonzalez 
Martinez’s  sonnet.  Though  the  Spanish- 
Americans  veer  farthest  away  from  Mod¬ 
ernism  and  create  at  least  three  distinct 
schools  of  dissension — in  Huidobro’s  crea¬ 
tionism,  Maples  Arce’s  stridentism,  and 
New  Worldism — it  was  the  Spaniards, 
notably  Machado  and  Unamuno,  who  were 
most  anxious  to  break  away  from  the  en¬ 
forced  suzerainty  of  Spanish  America.  But 
the  highest  representatives  of  poetry  in 
Spain — the  individualistic  and  ecstatic 
strain,  not  the  popular  and  collective,  as 
Jimenez  thought — Juan  Ramon  Jimenez 
and  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  are  precisely  the 
two  who  followed  the  main  stream  of  Span¬ 
ish-American  lyric  innovation  to  its  logical 
consequence:  a  return  to  the  literature  of 
the  Golden  Age.  These  two  Spaniards  lib¬ 
erated  Modernism  from  its  dependence  on 
French  Symbolism  and  showed  its  commu¬ 
nicants  that  the  writers  of  the  Golden  Age 
could  give  them  the  language,  artistic  and 
philosophical,  to  express  the  complexity  and 
depth  of  the  contemporary  Hispanic  world. 
The  Weltanschauung  of  the  Hispanic  peo¬ 
ples  stopped  in  the  seventeenth  century;  in 
literature  it  ended  with  Lope  de  Vega,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo.  Not  only 
did  their  world-viewing  end  then,  it  broke 
into  about  twenty  partial  views  of  reality. 
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Great  writing  is  only  possible  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  highest  peaks  of  a  giv¬ 
en  cultural  development.  All  contemporary 
Hispanic  poets  are  readers,  students,  and 
profound  admirers  of  the  literature  of  the 
Golden  Age.  This  was  also  true  of  Garcia 
Lorca,  Machado,  Unamuno  and  all  their 
contemporaries.  It  was  Machado  who  be¬ 
gan  a  conscious  reaction  in  Spain  against 
the  most  elaborate  elements  contained  in 
Modernism.  Antonio  Machado,  more  than 
historical  circumstances,  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  demise  of  the  Generation 
of  ’27 — Lorca,  Alberti,  Salinas,  Guillen, 
Aleixandre,  et  al. — as  an  influence  in  Span¬ 
ish  poetry.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  cuts  off 
the  Generation  of  ’36  from  its  predecessor 
and  from  all  else.  The  so-called  “Severed 
Generation,”  as  R.  Gullon  calls  it,  is  the 
victim  of  Spain’s  civil  conflict.  The  contem- 
porarv  generation  of  Spanish  poets,  gath¬ 
ered  by  Jose  Luis  Cano  in  1958,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in 
the  contemporary  Hispanic  lyric.  It  is  a 
generation  lost  in  its  own  native  heath  to 
such  an  incredible  extent  that  only  those 
born  from  1926  on  have  escaped  the  childish 
babbling  which  is  their  usual  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Machado  himself  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  disown  this  uncouth  breed  which 
under  guise  of  “poetry  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,”  as  Bias  de  Otero  calls  it,  has  perpe¬ 
trated  perhaps  the  worst  period  of  the 
Hispanic  lyric  since  the  times  of  Pedro 
Abad. 

This  poetry  is  called  arraigada  (grass¬ 
roots)  and  pretends  not  to,  or  actually  docs 
not,  know  that  the  lyric,  if  narrative,  tells 
an  entirely  different  story  from  that  of  a 
novel  or  a  short  story.  Gabriel  Cclaya,  an¬ 
other  proponent  of  the  group,  maintains 
that  poetry  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  transformation  of  the 
world.  This  new  realism  is  said  to  be  a  rc- 
humanization  of  Spanish  poetry.  This  po¬ 
etry  is  further  said  to  be  temporal  or  his¬ 
torical  and  to  have  as  its  prime  mission 
the  elimination  of  social  injustices  and  the 
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expression  of  man’s  sufferings  and  long¬ 
ings.  Most  of  the  poets  of  Spain  who  write 
after  the  Civil  War,  with  few  exceptions — 
that  of  Jose  Maria  Valvcrdc,  for  example — 
carry  Vicente  Aleixandre’s  definition  of  po¬ 
etry  (poetry  is  communication)  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  sacrificing  all  aesthetic  content  to 
its  intelligibility  by  the  greatest  number. 
The  best  definition  of  this  poetry  is  to  be 
found  in  a  poem  by  Gabriel  Celaya  entitled 
“Spain  on  the  March”:  “We  arc  barbarians, 
simple.  /  We  arc  unto  the  death,  Iberian  / 
who  have  yet  to  show  ourselves  pure,  whole 
and  true.  /  I  do  not  wish  to  justify  you  as  a 
lawyer  would  do.  /  I  wish  I  could  be  a  poet 
and  write  your  first  verse.”  All  of  which, 
of  course,  is  a  most  laudable  aspiration  but 
still  beyond  these  writers’  grasp.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  New  World,  poetry  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  course  which  commands  our  most 
serious  attention. 

The  brief  interlude  of  Spanish  letters 
which  began  with  the  celebrated  Genera¬ 
tion  of  ’98  and  ended  with  the  murder  of 
Lorca,  we  must  not  forget,  was  initiated  by 
the  liberating  and  expansive  force  of  Mod¬ 
ernism  which  was  characterized  by  its  cos¬ 
mopolitanism.  Arraigada  poetry  in  contem¬ 
porary  Spain  is  the  negation  of  this  ten¬ 
dency.  Death,  prison,  or  exile  of  Spain’s 
major  poets  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
broke  the  effective  human  continuity  of  an 
all  too  brief  renascence  and  sent  the  young 
Spanish  poets  to  the  unbelievable  lyric  lim¬ 
bo  we  have  seen.  The  metropolis  of  Span¬ 
ish  poetry  had  been  shared  by  Spain  and 
Spanish  America;  it  now  becomes  Mexico, 
its  chief  publishers  now  being  there  and  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Until  her  death.  Gabriela  Mistral  was  a 
sort  of  symbol  of  the  peripatetic  character  of 
the  shared  and  far-flung  empire  of  the 
Hispanic  lyric;  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  too, 
living  in  exile  in  Puerto  Rico,  was  also  a 
sign  of  the  new  and  calamitous  times  in 
which  poetry  in  Spain  was  living.  “Intelli¬ 
gence,  give  me  the  precise  name  of  things. 
. . .  Let  my  word  be  the  thing  itself,  newly 
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created  by  my  soul,”  Jimenez  has  said  in  a 
poem  that  is  the  most  complete  expression 
of  poetry  as  an  end  in  itself,  a  substitute  for 
the  “real”  world  and  not  an  instrument  for 
its  transformation,  as  his  hapless  young 
countrymen  now  maintain,  having  turned 
their  backs  on  their  then  greatest  living 
master. 

Living  through  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
were  two  poets  from  Spanish  America  who 
were  to  play  different  but  important  roles 
in  the  Hispanic  lyric  of  the  following  dec¬ 
ades:  the  Peruvian,  Cesar  Vallejo,  and  the 
Chilean,  Pablo  Neruda.  Vallejo  rediscov¬ 
ered  the  mystery  and  magic  behind  the  use 
of  the  most  common  words  and  phrases  in 
the  Spanish  language.  One  suspects  that  it 
is  this  most  difficult  of  all  facileness  that  has 
perhaps  tricked  the  contemporary  poets  of 
Spain,  as  much  or  more  than  Machado, 
into  the  imjX)ssible  task  of  poetizing  by  dint 
of  trite  inanities. 

Neruda  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest 
single  influence  in  contemporary  Spanish 
poetry.  Neruda’s  poetry  in  Residencia  en  la 
tierra  ( Residence  on  Earth )  is  the  most  sus¬ 
tained  effort  to  transcend  the  limits  of  tradi¬ 
tional  poetic  diction  in  Spanish  and  also 
strains  those  of  communicability.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  as  with  Dario,  there  is 
hardly  a  pxiet  today  who  has  not  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Neruda  of  this  work.  His 
abjuration  of  this  opus  after  he  became  a 
staunch  Communist  and  his  subsequent 
works  are  the  act  and  production  of  “a  man 
for  whom  the  sun  has  set.”  In  his  heyday, 
Neruda’s  hermetic  poetry,  as  Amado  Alon¬ 
so  has  called  it,  was  the  farthest  frontier  in 
the  Hispanic  lyric  in  that  ever-beckoning 
no  man’s  land  of  poetic  experimentation. 
His  was  not  poetry  for  the  greatest  number 
but  p>oetry  for  the  chosen  few  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  thread  of  Ariadne  to  weave  in  and 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  his  speech  and  syn¬ 
tax.  Surrealism  lent  a  helping  hand  in  all 
this  hermeticism;  one  often  wonders  wheth¬ 
er  part  of  the  mystery  did  not  hail  from  the 
direction  of  the  subconscious  dream. 


Hard  by  the  redoubtable  Neruda  was  a 
Mexican  poet  w'hose  birth  in  the  tropical 
Mexican  State  of  Tabasco  was  to  have  on 
him  the  opposite  effect  that  it  had  on  his 
fellow  townsman,  Carlos  Pellicer,  the  con¬ 
temporary  Hispanic  world’s  most  accom¬ 
plished  poet  of  the  sensuous.  Jose  Gorostiza 
is  a  highly  subjective  poet,  a  refined,  almost 
baroque  craftsman  who  has  at  last  given  the 
Hispanic  lyric  its  ultimate  orbit  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  eschatology.  Gorostiza’s  passionate 
integrity  in  this  pursuit  has  made  his 
Muerte  sin  fin  (“Endless  Death”)  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  exfjeriences  in  all  mod¬ 
ern  poetry.  Hispanic  poetry  has  few  docu¬ 
ments  that  bear  comparison  with  Muerte 
sin  fin.  The  much  vaunted  constant  of 
Hispanic  literature,  realism,  is  responsible 
for  the  paucity  of  metaphysical  poetry  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  the 
concrete  manifestation  of  this  genre  which 
is  mystic  poetry.  Gorostiza  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  by  criticism  with  Valery,  Guillen, 
and  William  Blake.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  Muerte  sin  fin  is  a  modern  version  of 
“the  Fall.”  The  truth  is  that  it  has  no  pre¬ 
cise  antecedents,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  said  that  it  springs  from  all  poetry 
of  similar  nature  from  whatever  source  and 
period  it  may  be. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  increasing  political 
stability  of  the  Latin-American  republics 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
reflective  not  only  concerning  problems  of 
the  immediate  present  but  even  those  of  the 
absolute  future  which  are  usually  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  philosophy  and  religion.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  Humberto  Diaz 
Casanueva  of  Chile  has  produced  another 
most  unusual  poem.  Requiem,  which  Ga- 
briela  Mistral  has  said  filled  a  serious  gap  in 
the  Hispanic  lyric  by  daring  to  adopt  the 
so-called  sublime  tone  of  Greek  tragedy. 
It  is,  of  course,  rather  the  Biblical  tone  of 
Job,  or  the  Jewish  \addish. 

A  younger  poet,  the  Mexican  Octavio 
Paz,  has  written  the  major  poem  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  by  attacking  a  minor  key  on  the 
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eschatological  scale:  the  relation  of  dura¬ 
tion  to  man.  Eternal  recurrence  is  a  fact, 
he  concludes,  but  love  of  man  and  woman 
is  the  key  that  can  stop  the  time  machine  or 
make  it  run  again  at  the  lover’s  will.  Paz’s 
Piedra  de  sol  (“Sundial”)  is  an  optimistic 
comment  on  the  somber  canvas  painted  by 
Gorostiza  on  the  futility  of  everything  save 
death.  Paz  says  we  love,  therefore  we  live, 
and  in  order  to  know  that  we  live  we  must 
love.  Gorostiza  says:  we  think  that  we  live 
but  the  only  certainty  is  that  everything 
about  us  and  we  ourselves  are  forever  and 
energetically  dying;  therefore,  the  only  at¬ 
titude  left  man  is  a  half<ynical,  half-des¬ 
perate  gesture  as  he  addresses  Death  in  the 
following  manner:  “Come,  you  little  whore 
of  the  frozen  blush,  /  come  and  let  us  go 
to  hell!” 

We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
underlying  the  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
the  contemporary  scene,  the  younger  poets 
of  Mexico  have  a  feeling  of  disorientation 
and  frustration  similar  to  that  which  in 
Anglo-American  poetry  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  T.  S.  Eliot.  Still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  subscribe  to  is  the  opinion  that  since 
all  great  contemporary  poetry  is  rebellious, 
the  work  of  AH  Chumacero  and  Octavio 
Paz  (who  are  not  rebels)  has  become  rhetor¬ 
ically  and  metaphysically  obscure,  thus 
deepening  their  protest.  True,  the  finest 
poets  in  Hispanic  America  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  quotidian  but  not  because  of 
frustration  or  disorientation.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  poets  is  due  to  a  parallel 
development  of  sensibility  and  technique 
which  for  the  first  time  since  the  Golden 
Age  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  attack 
the  eternal  metaphysical  themes  of  man. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  withdrawal 
as  it  is  a  deepening  of  language  and  lyrical 
perception.  Without  getting  into  the  eter¬ 
nal  argument  about  whether  poetry  is  for 
the  few  or  the  many,  communicability,  etc., 
the  bare  fact  is  that  this  rhetorical  and  meta¬ 
physically  obscure  poetry — we  are  not  in  the 
least  subscribing  to  this  idea — is  the  one 


that  is  in  possession  of  the  field  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  Hispanic  lyric. 

Among  these  chosen  few  one  of  the  most 
welcome  events  is  the  advent  of  a  great 
poet  in  Central  America,  that  portion  of 
the  Hispanic  world  that  launched  the 
Hispanic  lyric  on  its  present  road  of  true 
greatness  six  decades  ago.  Death,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  immortality,  God,  Man  the  Creator, 
and  Man  the  Destroyer,  are  the  themes  of 
El  trdnsito  de  fuego  (“Transit  of  Fire”), 
a  book  of  poetry  consisting  of  a  single  poem 
written  by  Eunice  Odio.  This  woman  of 
slight  build  and  gigantic  will  power  and 
capacity  has  wrought  the  most  ambitious 
work  yet  to  come  from  a  Spanish-American. 
Astonishment  more  than  envy  has  kept 
critics  from  giving  this  great  poem  the  con¬ 
sistent  attention  it  deserves.  Eunice  Odio 
knew  that  in  order  to  attempt  the  fright¬ 
ful  task  implicit  in  “Transit  of  Fire”  it  was 
necessary  to  be  in  full  command  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  as  clear  and  unequivocal  as  that  de¬ 
veloped  by  Vallejo  and  as  shimmering  from 
sheer  depth  as  that  of  Pedro  Salinas.  Armed 
with  a  speech  answering  to  these  specifica¬ 
tions,  this  poet  has  accomplished  a  miracle 
of  metaphysical  depth  until  now  found  only 
in  Quevedo  and  the  Spanish  mystics.  Only 
Jose  Gorostiza,  among  contemporary  poets, 
stands  on  equal  ground,  and  it  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  one  expects  an  effort  equal  to  his 
classic  Muerte  sin  fin. 

With  the  metaphysical  poets  Hispanic 
lyric  fxjctry  has  reached  a  pinnacle  it  may 
never  surpass.  Despite  the  youth  of  some  of 
its  finest  representatives,  one  cannot  but  ex¬ 
press  a  certain  uneasiness,  provoked  by  the 
very  excellence  of  their  latest  production, 
for  its  future.  But  one  prefers  to  think  that 
what  is  before  us  is  an  endless  plateau,  a 
new  avatar  of  the  Hispanic  muse.  This  pla¬ 
teau  may  be  exemplified  by  two  Mexican 
poets  whose  major  work  has  appeared  in  the 
preceding  lustrum.  AH  Chumacero’s  Pala- 
bras  en  reposo  (“Words  in  Quietness”), 
published  in  1956,  marks  the  height  of  the 
Mexican  tendency  to  hermeticism  and  ba- 
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rcxquc  expression.  Chumacero  is  a  Gongora 
of  the  twentieth  century  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  :  Gongora ’s  baroque  expression  was  an 
artistic  device,  Chumacero’s  is  an  essential 
necessity  of  his  very  nature.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Chumacero’s  metaphors  never 
get  out  of  hand,  are  always  kept  under 
strict  control.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  out¬ 
standing  borrowing  from  Gongora  by  Chu- 
macero  is  the  use  of  the  zig-zag  as  the  short¬ 
est  line  between  meaning  and  expression. 

Delante  de  la  luz  cantan  los  pdjaros 
(“Birds  Are  Singing  Before  the  Light”)  by 
Marco  Antonio  Montes  de  Oca  (see  page 
240)  may  represent  a  coming  trend  in  the 
Hispanic  lyric.  Montes  de  Oca  is  the  poet 
most  anxious  and  most  likely  to  communi¬ 
cate.  To  implement  this  wish  he  is  in  full 
possession  of  an  arsenal  of  sp>eech  and  meta¬ 
phorical  wisdom  uncommon  at  twenty- 
eight,  or  at  any  age.  This  poet’s  desire  to 
communicate  makes  him  accumulate  meta¬ 
phors  instead  of  settling  only  for  the  right 
one,  as  Chumacero  never  fails  to  do.  When 
Montes  de  Oca  frees  himself  from  the 
slight  trace  of  surrealist  automatism  he  may 
have  derived  from  Octavio  Paz,  his  will  be 
the  poetry  to  observe  closely  for  excellence 
and  innovation. 

The  scepter  of  the  Hispanic  lyric,  we  re- 
pjcat,  passed  from  Spain  to  Spanish  America 
in  1888;  it  was  shared  by  Spain  and  the  New 
World  during  the  lifetimes  of  Federico  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  Ga- 
briela  Mistral.  Today  the  scepter  has  moved 
back  to  Spanish  America  and  is  now  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  Valley  of  Anahuac,  in  Mexico 
City,  where  Nahoa  px>et-kings  used  to  rule. 
In  the  long  list  of  excellent  pxots  of  Mexico, 
Margarita  Michelena  merits  sp)ecial  men¬ 
tion.  Hipdteses  de  vuelo  (“Hypothesis  of 
Flight”)  by  this  poet  is  the  best  single  pxom 


by  one  of  her  sex  since  the  days  of  the  Tenth 
Muse.  Manuel  Calvillo  (“The  Book  of  the 
Emigrant”),  Jaime  Garcia  Terres  (“Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Air”).  Ruben  Bonifaz  Nuno, 
Carlos  Pellicer,  Elias  Nandino,  Jaime  Tor¬ 
res  Bodet,  Rosario  Castellanos  and  the 
youngest,  Jose  Emilio  Pacheco,  who  has 
just  turned  twenty-two,  must  all  be  read 
with  care  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  take  the 
pulse  of  the  contemporary  Hispanic  lyric, 
even  though  these  poets  may  not  be  in  the 
main  stream  of  what  we  believe  is  the  new 
direction  of  the  genre. 

Now  living  and  writing  in  the  old  Aztec 
capital  one  also  finds  Ernesto  Mejia  San¬ 
chez  whose  Contemplaciones  europeas  is  a 
book  of  distinguished  stature  and  an  almost 
forgotten  charm.  In  Mexico  City,  too,  live 
Leon  Felipo,  Nuria  Pares,  Tomas  Segovia 
and,  until  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
Manuel  Duran,  as  well  as  many  more  exiled 
Spanish  pxots  and  Central-American  bards. 
Beyond  this  strong  concentration  of  the 
chief  creators  of  the  modern  Hispanic  lyric 
in  old  Tenochtitlan  there  are,  fortunately, 
still  some  names  not  to  be  ignored  if  we  are 
to  have  a  propjer  p)ersp)ective  of  the  whole. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  great  Hum¬ 
berto  Diaz  Casanueva  and  now  we  must 
note  Antonio  Undurraga  and  Nicanor 
Parra,  also  of  Chile.  In  Uruguay,  Alvaro 
Figueredo  seems  to  be  the  px)et  most  likely 
to  follow  the  main  stream  of  Hispanic  lyric 
if  he  steps  beyond  the  slight  bonds  of  sur¬ 
realism.  Jorge  Rojas  and  Eduardo  Carran¬ 
za  in  Colombia  must  be  added  to  this  ros¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  Juan  Liscano  and  Olga  Ko- 
chen  of  Venezuela.  And  there  are  many, 
many  more  who  unfortunately  cannot  be 
mentioned  in  an  article  of  this  nature.  To 
those:  mil  jperdones! 

Rutgers  University 


The  Present  State  of  the 
Study  of  Metaphor 

By  MAX  I.  BAYM 


IN  1901,  fourteen  years  after  Michel 
Breal’s  declaration  that  “the  subject  of 
metaphor  is  inexhaustible,”  Gertrude 
Buck  published,  in  Ann  Arbor,  The  Meta¬ 
phor:  A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Rheto¬ 
ric,  which,  for  w’idc  coverage  of  scholarship 
from  Aristotle  through  Gunmere,  still  de¬ 
serves  our  attention.  She  associated  the 
naive  unconscious  with  radical  metaphor 
and  related  the  pleasure  produced  by  meta¬ 
phor  to  organic  demands  for  harmonious 
adjustment  to  environment.^ 

A  keen  awareness  of  the  most  important 
work  done  since  the  aforementioned  study 
may  be  found  in  the  second  edition  (1957) 
of  Professor  Stephen  Ullmann’s  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Semantics:  A  Linguistic  Approach 
to  Meaning.  Having  traced  literary  synes¬ 
thesia  through  the  Romantic  movement,  he 
calls  our  attention  to  the  role  of  dominant 
metaphor  with  an  intersensorial  fabric. 
With  regard  to  metaphor  as  such,  he  culls 
the  following  from  Stanford’s  work  on 
Greek  metaphor:  “[It]  is  the  stereoscope  of 
ideas.  By  presenting  two  different  points  of 
view  on  one  idea,  it  gives  the  illusion  and 
conviction  of  solidarity  and  reality.  Thus 
metaphor  adds  a  new  dimension  to  lan¬ 
guage.”*  From  Buck  and  Ullmann,  whose 
works  represent  two  strategic  moments  in 
modern  scholarship,  we  turn  to  a  cursory 
view  of  recent  concern  with  metaphor  in  an¬ 
thropology,  linguistics,  literary  aesthetics, 
psychology,  and  philosophy,  categories 
which  often  merge. 

The  anthropologist  is  drawn  to  the  study 
of  metaphor  because  of  its  behavioral  and 
cognitive  implications.  Whorf  thinks  that 
metaphor  arises  out  of  synesthesia,  a  primi¬ 
tive,  non-linguistic  mode  of  experience.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  separate 


subject  from  object  through  the  creation  of 
a  neutral  vocabulary,  suspicion  falls  upon 
non-neutral,  i.e.,  metaphoric  descriptions. 
However,  Whorf  believes  that  the  meta¬ 
phoric  experience  may  lead  to  a  more  direct 
apprehension  of  the  creative  power.* 
Among  linguists,  the  work  of  Konrad 
and  Adank  has  had  considerable  currency. 
In  her  insistence  upon  strict  linguistic  caus¬ 
es  for  semantic  changes,  Mme  Konrad  dif¬ 
fers  from  Wundt  and  his  followers  who 
subscribe  to  psychological  causes  of  transfer. 
Interested  in  synchronic  linguistics  and  aes¬ 
thetics,  Adank  is  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
play  of  the  intellectual  upon  the  affective 
and  holds  that  the  linguist  has  no  right  to 
avoid  psychology.  Adank  is  convinced  that 
in  metaphor  there  operate  two  semantic 
movements,  one  of  which  issues  from  analo¬ 
gies  of  fact  and  the  other  from  analogies  of 
value  and  that  there  are  affective  metaphors 
for  subjective  qualities  and  explicative  ones 
for  objective  quantities.  The  rupture  of 
synthesis  between  the  logical  and  the  psy¬ 
chological  favors  catachresis.  Contrary  to 
Brunot,  Adank  docs  not  consider  the  meta¬ 
phoric  a  special  language.*  Man  indulges 
in  personification — the  most  widespread 
metaphor — because  (in  the  words  of  Bally), 
“Man  has  a  mania  to  discover  himself  in 
that  which  is  not  he.”* 

Mme  Konrad  touches  on  Ronsard’s  pio¬ 
neering  idea  that  figures  may  be  drawn 
from  the  arts  and  crafts  and,  in  doing  so, 
may  reflect  a  transposition  of  words  from 
one  sociologic  sphere  to  another.  While  she 
refers  to  such  studies  as  Huguct’s  Les  mita- 
phores  et  les  comparaisons  dans  Voeuvre  de 
Hugo  (1904)  and  La  couleur^  la  lumih-e  et 
I’aube  dans  les  mStaphores  de  Hugo  (1905), 
she  feels  that  one  cannot  learn  much  from 
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these  about  the  nature  of  metaphor  as  such. 
Turning  to  Mallarme  and  the  Symbolists, 
she  believes  there  is  a  fundamental  error  un¬ 
derlying  that  poet’s  theories  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  words  and  figures  in  the  creation 
of  Stimmung  and  a  vague  poetic  atmos¬ 
phere.  For  her,  the  metaphor  is  not  only  a 
vehicle  of  abstraction  but  of  concretization 
as  well.* 

Mme  Deborah  Aish  examines  Mallarmc’s 
work  in  the  context  of  Symbolism  and  the 
correspondance  theory.  She  quotes  the  po¬ 
et’s  figure  of  the  danseuse  who  is  not  a 
woman  dancing  but  a  metaphor  communi¬ 
cating  one  of  the  elementary  aspects  of  our 
form,  suggesting  by  her  movements  “une 
ecriture  corporelle.”  This  comes  pretty  close 
to  the  notion  of  a  metaphor  of  an  idea  (i.e., 
of  a  metaphor)  entertained  by  Pierre  Le- 
roux  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago;  it  is  the  symbolist  metaphor  taken  to 
the  highest  degree  of  its  power.*  In  our  own 
day,  Gaston  Bachelard  has  spoken  of  “meta- 
phores  de  metaphores.”*  Believing  in  the 
concordance  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  and 
their  essential  musicality,  Mallarme  aims  to 
make  his  metaphor  express  the  Universal 
Analogy.® 

Proust,  who  has  been  called  a  clear  and 
objective  Mallarme,  uses  analogy  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  depth  of  the  ego.  Whereas  Hed- 
wig  Konrad  defines  the  metaphor  as  the 
junction  of  two  objects  under  a  personal 
point  of  view,  Proust  (Emeric  Fiser  points 
out)  conceived  of  metaphor  as  “la  ren¬ 
contre  —  sensation-souvenir-par-analogie.” 
Proust’s  concept  of  Reality  as  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  sensation  and  memory  occurring  si¬ 
multaneously,  when  expressed  in  a  meta¬ 
phor,  has  the  same  significance  in  the  world 
of  Art  as  the  law  of  Causality  has  in  the 
world  of  Science.  This  metaphor  Fiser  calls 
the  dynamic  or  literary  symbol.*®  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  dynamism  leads  us  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  metaphor 
and  psychology. 

Psychologists  arc  bound  to  be  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  metaphor  as  part  of  a  psychic 


energeia  called  language.**  The  “large  af¬ 
fective  cathexis’’  of  the  child’s  playworld 
may  be  adduced  into  the  adult’s  metaphors, 
which  substitute  fantasy  for  reality  or  try 
to  assimiliate  the  two.  Ella  Freeman 
Sharpe,  a  disciple  of  Freud,  holds  that,  like 
a  symptom,  metaphor  is  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  ego,  super-ego,  and  id,  and  that  it  is 
a  substitute  channel  for  bodily  discharge.*® 

Dr.  Geraldine  Pederson-Krag,  another 
analyst,  jx)ints,  by  way  of  example,  to 
Freud’s  use  of  a  metaphor  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  relation  between  ego  libido  and 
object  libido;  namely,  that  of  a  little  mass 
of  slightly  differentiated  protoplasmic  sub¬ 
stances  which  extend  protrusions  (pseudo¬ 
podia)  into  which  the  protoplasm  over¬ 
flows,  but  which  they  can  withdraw  to  re¬ 
form  themselves  into  a  mass.  The  metaphor 
of  our  time,  that  of  the  “electronic  brain,’’ 
reappears  in  her  comparison  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  ego  to  “an  electronic  relay  in  which 
milliwatts  of  electricity  control  and  direct 
the  power  of  mighty  torrents  and  water¬ 
falls.’’** 

The  instability  of  psychological  laws,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  C.  Anderson,  accounts  for  a 
quixotic  change  of  metaphor  in  psychology. 
Thus  James’s  “stream  of  consciousness,” 
with  its  implied  continuity  of  awareness,  is 
now  found  to  be  inaccurate;  and  Freud’s 
seething  cauldrons,  dams,  etc.,  arc  ques¬ 
tioned  in  terms  of  nerve  tissue  and  function; 
while  the  new  metaphor — the  brain  as  a 
calculating  machine — is  (Anderson  main¬ 
tains)  fraught  with  the  danger  of  anthropo¬ 
morphizing  the  machine  and  mechanizing 
the  man.  Communication  theorists  who 
think  that  what  goes  on  between  stimulus 
and  response  in  the  mediating  system  is  un¬ 
important,  invoke  the  metaphor  of  the 
“black  box.”  Von  Neumann  remarks  that 
the  inner  structure  need  not  be  disclosed  as 
long  as  the  stimulus-response  operation  is  in 
order  and  without  ambiguity.  However, 
most  responses  will  be  ambiguous,  Ander¬ 
son  argues,  if  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  “black 
box.”  To  resolve  ambiguity  is  to  find  the 
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interpretation  of  stimuli,  and  to  understand 
the  interpretation  means  the  construction 
of  a  necessarily  metaphorical  kind  of  model 
about  the  functioning  of  the  “black  box.” 
To  avoid  behavioral  ambiguity  we  postu¬ 
late  “inner  events”  which  arc  shrouded 
(says  Anderson)  in  impressionistic  pictures 
or  metaphors.  When  these  fade,  new  ones 
are  created.^*  We  have  then  a  system  of 
mutually  corrective  metaphors  of  which 
Philip  Wheelwright  (among  others)  has 
spoken.  For  Solomon  E.  Asch,  metaphor 
remains,  in  any  event,  an  imporant  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  pursuit  of  cognition  in  the 
relation  between  the  physical  and  the  psy¬ 
chological.'® 

Among  recent  philosophers,  Cassirer  and 
Urban  subscribe  to  the  view  of  Max  Muller 
that  fundamental  metaphor  arose  not  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  expression  of  fantasy  but  out  of  a 
need  to  hold  the  outer  world.  Literary  art¬ 
ists  like  Anatole  France  and  Valery  have 
regarded  metaphysics  as  a  “particular  lit¬ 
erary  genre”  and  metaphysical  words  as 
largely  metaphors.  For  Urban,  the  meta¬ 
physical  symlxjl — say  an  “organicist”  theory 
of  reality — is  fundamental  metaphor,  the 
type  taken  from  the  domains  of  experi¬ 
ence.'® 

Believing  that  every  world  theory  con¬ 
tains  an  ulcer  of  self-contradiction,  Stephen 
C.  Pepper  offers  a  corrective  theory  in  his 
article  “The  Root  Metaphor  of  Metaphys¬ 
ics.”  His  root  metaphors  are  similarity, 
which  generates  transcendent  realism; 
push  and  pull,  which  generates  mechanism; 
organic  whole,  which  generates  objective 
idealism;  and  temporal  process,  which  gen¬ 
erates  contextualism  (metaphysical  prag¬ 
matism).  When  these  are  elevated  to  meta¬ 
physical  hypotheses,  they  should  (Pepper 
claims)  become  instruments  for  philosophic 
clarification  and  for  establishment  of  the 
validity  of  philosophic  criticism." 

There  are  philosophers  of  the  stamp  of 
Max  Black  who  arc  wary  of  metaphor  and 
its  attendant  analogy,  because  it  leads  to 
logical  confusion  and  fails  to  provide  literal 


translations.  Horsburgh  maintains,  as  docs 
Urban,  that  such  men  fail  to  realize  that 
“Part  of  our  linguistic  education  consists 
in  climbing  ladders  of  metaphor  and  de¬ 
stroying  them  rung  by  rung,”  and  that  a 
metaphor  like  “the  ghost  in  the  machine” 
has  been  introduced  to  serve  an  intellectual 
purpose.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  Foss,  Wheelwright, 
Urban  and  Susanne  Langer,  inter  alia,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  very  processes  of  nature, 
which  arc  involved  in  each  other,  are  re¬ 
flected  in  metaphor;  and  that  with  it  one 
might  counteract  a  literalism  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  reduce  and  limit  the  world.  Togeth¬ 
er  with  others,  Urban  contends  that  all  lan¬ 
guage  is  inevitably  metaphorical  and  sym¬ 
bolic,  and  that  scientific  symbols  are  also,  in 
a  large  measure,  metaphors.  Following 
Philip  Wegener,  Dr.  Langer  maintains  that 
a  symbolistic  rather  than  a  signalistic  view 
of  language  is  necessary  to  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  metaphor  and  that  the  mind  has 
an  uncanny  power  of  recognizing  symbolic 
forms.  Indeed,  common  sense  itself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her,  “is  built  on  poetic  meta¬ 
phors.”'® 

In  his  fascinating  study  of  Heraclitus, 
Wheelwright  insists  on  the  mutuality  of 
paradox  and  metaphor.  Fragment  115  fur¬ 
nishes  him  with  an  example:  “The  name  of 
the  bow  is  life,  but  its  work  is  death.”  What 
is  involved  here  is  the  linguistic  accident 
that  ^ids  (a  bow — a  death-dealing  instru¬ 
ment)  has  a  name  so  similar  to  fihs — life. 
In  reflection,  we  may  connect  the  most 
disparate  things  and  keep  a  problem  alive 
in  the  tension  of  a  metaphor.  We  still  await 
a  true  rapprochement  between  metaphor 
and  aphorism.®® 

Scholarship  with  regard  to  metaphor  has 
moved  on  from  rhetoric  and  grammar  (the 
latest  in  this  category  is  Christine  Brooke- 
Rose ’s  A  Grammar  of  Metaphor,  1958)  to 
linguistics  and  thence  to  metalinguistics. 
This  movement  parallels  the  marcheroute 
of  physics  to  metaphysics  and  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  metapsychology.  Discipline  boun- 
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daries  have  been  transcended  in  a  common 
concern  with  metaphor  among  semanticists, 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  Reciprocally,  the  investigator  of 
metaphor  from  a  literary-aesthetic  stand¬ 
point  has  been  drawn  into  other  fields.  John 
Middleton  Murry  expressed  the  situation 
succinctly  when  he  said:  “To  attempt  a 
fundamental  examination  of  metaphor 
would  be  nothing  less  than  an  investigation 
of  the  genesis  of  thought  itself.”^*  In  this 
he  echoed  Emerson’s  remark  that  “the 
whole  of  nature  is  a  metaphor  of  the  human 
mind.”  If  we  enter  into  a  renewed  agree¬ 
ment  with  Emerson  that  “the  laws  of  moral 
nature  answer  to  those  of  matter  as  face  to 
face  in  a  glass”  and  that  “Nature  is  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  a  thought,  and  turns  to  thought 
again  as  ice  becomes  water  and  gas,”**  we 
have  a  metaphor  which  effects  an  imagina¬ 
tive  nexus  between  mind  and  matter  (psy¬ 
chology  and  physics)  by  suggesting  a  com¬ 
mon  applicability  of  the  law  of  phase  to 
both  of  them.  This  was  certainly  the  meta¬ 
phor  that  exercised  Henry  Adams’s  mind 
in  his  struggle  for  a  scientific  philosophy  of 
history.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Danger,  meta¬ 
phor  “is  the  force  that  makes  language  es¬ 
sentially  relational,  intellectual,  forever 
showing  up  new,  abstractable  forms  in  real¬ 
ity.”**  The  pervasive  recurrence  of  meta¬ 
phor  reflects  an  inevitable  conjointness  of 
the  affective  and  the  rational,  of  the  poetic 
and  the  scientific. 

The  small  purpose  of  metaphor,  that  of 
relating  two  divergent  elements,  reflects 
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the  larger  purpose  of  reading  meaning  into 
life.  And  this  meaning  represents  an  aes¬ 
thetic  need  which  has  its  origin  in  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  survive.  The  fact  that  purpx)se 
might  not  be  an  inherent  part  of  things 
would  only  sharp>en  the  need  for  interjX)lat- 
ing  it.  The  further  study  of  metaphor  might 
be  in  consonance  with  an  emergent  ontol¬ 
ogy,  a  keener  theory  of  cognition,  and  a 
px)etics  which  might  take  us  beyond  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  his  followers.  Such  research 
ought  to  examine  more  closely  scientific 
hypxjthesis  as  a  form  of  metaphor  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  characteristic  metaphor 
of  a  period  or  an  age,  such,  for  example,  as 
our  own  “electronic  brain”  figure. 

There  is  not  a  phase  in  the  present  study 
of  metaphor  which  is  not  matched  by  pre¬ 
vious  approaches  to  the  subject.  However, 
the  present  state  of  investigation  reveals 
considerable  progress  in  three  respects: 

(1)  a  fuller  awareness  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  nature  of  metaphor  is  embedded 
in  the  nature  of  language;  hence  the  inti¬ 
macy  between  the  study  of  the  one  and  that 
of  the  other; 

(2)  the  realization  of  the  impxsrtance  of 
research  into  metaphor  in  a  variety  of  disci¬ 
plines,  such  as  anthropxjlogy,  psychology, 
and  epistemology; 

(3)  the  recognition  of  the  prominent  role 
of  metaphor  in  the  p>ossible  creation  of  a 
Universal  Poetics  which  might  bring  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences  together  under 
a  unified  view. 
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The  Association  of  American  University  Presses  hat 
received  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of 
$225,000  for  the  translation  of  Latin  American  books 
of  scholarly  and  literary  importance.  This  fund,  to  be 
disbursed  by  Yale  University,  is  to  be  used  during  a 
six-year  period  which  began  April  1,  1960;  up  to 
$45,000  may  be  used  in  any  one  year.  The  books  are 
to  be  selected  by  individual  presses,  and  a  committee 
of  four  scholars  appointed  by  the  Association,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Foundation,  will  pats  on  the  titles 
proptosed  for  translation  and  will  approve  si>ecific 
grants.  Eiich  application  will  describe  the  book  and 
justify  its  publication.  The  application  will  be  sent  by 
the  university  press  to  the  committee  after  preliminary 
negotiatioits  with  author,  translator,  or  original  pub- 


Ibher,  but  before  the  signing  of  contracts.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  read  no  manuscripts,  as  the  program  will 
be  develop>ed  through  the  individual  enterprise  of  the 
several  press  staffs. 

The  prop>osal  by  the  Association  was  inspired  by  the 
fact  that;  “A  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  a  disturb¬ 
ing  feature  of  U.  S.  thought  for  several  generations  has 
been  the  cavalier  fashion  in  which  it  has  treated  the 
frequently  vigorous  literary,  intellectual,  and  cultural 
developments  in  Latin  America.  .  .  .  Today  .  .  .  schol¬ 
ars  and  teachers,  the  lay  public  and  students  need  to 
know,  appreciate,  and  make  use  of  the  best  that  the 
Spanish-  and  Portuguese-sp>eaking  peoples  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  have  contributed  to  thought  in  our  hemisphere.” 


The  Metaphorical  Texture 
of  Daniel  Deronda 


By  WILLIAM  R.  STEINHOFF 

EORGE  Eliot’s  novels  arc  rich  in  pat¬ 
terned  metaphor.  Just  as  one  sees 
in  her  work  the  recurrence  of  char¬ 
acters  and  situations  illustrating  certain 
themes  with  which  she  was  preoccupied 
throughout  her  career,  one  finds  also  recur¬ 
ring  patterns  of  metaphor.  And  it  is  to  this 
largely  personal,  if  not  always  conscious, 
repeated  choosing  of  one  word,  one  meta¬ 
phor  over  another,  this  weaving  in  and  out 
of  the  threads  of  conception  expressed  in 
words  that  one  may  apply  the  term  “tex¬ 
ture.” 

In  Daniel  Deronda,  George  Eliot  is  once 
more  trying  to  understand  and  represent 
the  intricate  relations  between  certain  fun¬ 
damental  oppiositions  which  taken  together 
compose  her  view  of  reality.  Thus  the  struc¬ 
tural  principle  of  contrast  (in  theme,  char¬ 
acter,  and  action)  determines  the  form  of 
the  novel.  The  drama  ranges  from  the  im¬ 
mediately  personal  and  violent  conflict  of 
Gwendolen  and  Grandcourt  to  a  tacit  but 
powerful  opposition  between  cultures:  the 
Judaic,  deposed  but  kept  alive  by  a  few 
dedicated  men,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  English  uppier  class,  clinging 
to  its  property  and  to  social  and  religious 
forms  unrelated  to  “any  large  order  of  the 
world.”  The  repressed  and  coldly  formal 
Englishman  is  set  against  the  expansive, 
emotional  Jew;  provincial  English  life 
against  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Challenging  both  Jews  and  English¬ 
men  are  the  artists  (Klesmer,  Meyrick, 
Alcharisi)  subject  only  to  the  disciplines 
of  their  art  and  impatient  of  all  other  re¬ 
straints.  Stated  abstractly,  we  find  stasis 
and  movement,  selfishness  and  altruism, 
separation  and  union;  these  can  be  seen 
once  more  in  the  metaphorical  language, 
in  the  texture. 


Metaphors  of  confinement  and  separation 
are  used  to  describe  those  who  are  still  spir¬ 
itually  removed  from  the  C(»mmon  life. 
Gwendolen  is  an  “imprisoned,  dumb  crea¬ 
ture,”  a  “banished  soul”;  Grandcourt  is  a 
proud,  “closely  wrappied”  nature.  Mirah 
spieaks  of  a  “great  wall”  between  “me  and 
my  father”;  Gwendolen  “was,  so  far  as 
pastoral  care  and  religious  fellowship  were 
concerned,  in  as  complete  a  solitude  as  a 
man  in  a  lighthouse”;  to  her,  life  as  a  gov¬ 
erness  would  be  a  “p)enitentiary,”  Deron- 
da’s  mother,  the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein, 
found  that  her  father’s  strictness  “pressed 
on  [me]  like  a  frame  that  got  tighter  and 
tighter  as  I  grew”;  she  hates  the  “separate¬ 
ness”  of  the  Jew.  Even  Mordecai  sp>eaks  of 
himself  as  “one  shut  up  behind  bars,”  and 
asks,  “How  shall  I  save  the  life  within  me 
from  being  stifled  with  this  stifled  breath?” 
George  Eliot  stresses  the  isolation  of  Gwen¬ 
dolen  and  Grandcourt  by  comparing  them 
with  royal  piersonages  who  are  unable  to 
mingle  with  their  subjects:  Gwendolen  is 
treated  as  if  she  were  “a  princess  in  exile,” 
called  “Her  Royal  Highness,”  “a  queen  in 
exile,”  “an  Empress  of  Luck”;  she  rules  over 
her  “domestic  empire.”  Grandcourt  is  a 
“presumptive  heir”;  he  is  one  of  those  who 
prefer  command  to  “love,”  and  marriage  to 
him  is  for  Gwendolen  the  beginning  of  an 
“empire  of  fear.”  Both  are  immobile;  they 
are  like  “statues”;  their  marriage  is  above 
all  a  “yoke”;  Gwendolen’s  home  is  a  “guild- 
ed  prison”  subject  to  “domestic  fetters”; 
she  feels  that  she  is  like  a  “galley  slave,” 
in  “thraldom”;  the  marriage  tie  is  compared 
to  a  “locked  handcuff.”  All  isolation  is  evil 
and  dangerous,  but  for  some  it  results  from 
“the  tragic  pressure  of  outward  conditions” 
which  may  be  altered.  Others,  like  Gwen¬ 
dolen  and  Grandcourt,  are  isolated  by  a 
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mental  barrier,  preoccupation  with  the  self, 
and  they  get  free  (when  they  do  get  free) 
by  breaching  the  walls  of  self  and  moving 
out  into  the  larger  world  of  common  hu¬ 
man  sympathy. 

The  movement  of  the  awakened  con¬ 
science  from  spiritual  isolation  into  the 
larger  world  of  feeling  is  not  easy.  The 
inner  distress  is  represented  by  George  Eliot 
in  metaphors  of  torture  and  pain.  Mirah’s 
“sense  of  reality”  is  “benumbed”  by  “sor¬ 
rowful  isolation”;  Deronda  is  visited  by 
“meditative  numbness,”  Gwendolen  is 
“crushed,”  “bruised,”  “bitten.”  She  likens 
herself  to  those  who  are  “scourged,” 
“seared,”  “shattered,”  “galled,”  “choked”; 
her  best  qualities  are  “throttled.”  She  feels 
as  if  a  “sharp  knife  edge”  is  drawn  across 
her  skin;  she  is  like  a  “wounded  animal”; 
her  self-confidence  is  “like  a  bit  of  her  flesh 
which  is  “peeled  off”  with  “blood  and  pain.” 
Grandcourt’s  words  are  “pincers.”  Kles- 
mer’s  criticism  of  her  singing  affects  her 
like  “the  pain  of  a  bleeding  wound”;  the 
truth  comes  “like  «a  lacerating  thong.”  In¬ 
deed  she  endures  finally  “that  thorn-pres¬ 
sure  which  must  come  with  the  crowning 
of  the  sorrowful  Better,  suffering  because 
of  the  Worse.”  These  violent  metaphors  of 
pain  serve  at  least  two  thematic  purposes: 
they  emphasize  George  Eliot’s  belief  that 
f)eople  become  “sharers  of  life  with  [their] 
fellow  beings”  only  through  suffering;  and 
they  demonstrate  the  ability  of  certain  char¬ 
acters  to  feel  exp)erience  keenly,  and  hence 
their  capacity  to  attain  the  good.  The  idea 
of  this  good  is  expressed  figuratively  as 
that  which  is  wide,  enlarged,  growing,  mov¬ 
ing,  and  developing.  Metaphors  of  bright¬ 
ness,  vision,  and  deliverance  characterize 
the  culmination  of  this  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  action  of  the  novel  is  set  in  a  time 
when  “ideas  were  with  fresh  vigour  mak¬ 
ing  armies  of  themselves,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  kinship  was  declaring  itself  fiercely.” 
Mordecai  declared  this  process  to  be  acting 
as  a  kind  of  “spiritual  yeast”  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  and  in  the  world  at  large:  “The 


world  grows,  and  its  frame  is  knit  together 
by  the  growing  soul;  dim,  dim,  at  first, 
then  clearer  and  more  clear,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  discerns  remote  stirrings.  As  thoughts 
move  within  us  darkly,  and  shake  us  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  discovered — so  events, 
so  beings:  they  are  knit  with  us  in  the 
growth  of  the  world.” 

The  Jews  are  praised  in  the  language  of 
movement  and  growth:  “Let  their  history 
be  known  and  examined:  let  the  seed  be 
sifted,  let  its  beginning  be  traced  to  the 
weed  of  the  wilderness,  .  .  .  Where  else  is 
there  a  nation  of  whom  it  may  be  as  truly 
said  that  their  religion  and  law  and  moral 
life  mingled  as  the  stream  of  blood  in  the 
heart  and  made  one  growth.  .  .  .”  Every¬ 
where  the  seeds  which  bear  life  are  planted. 
“Deeper,  farther-spreading  roots”  are  laid 
down;  sometimes  there  are  “young  gardens” 
from  these  old  roots.  Mordecai  and  Deronda 
are  “leaves  from  a  common  stem  with  stir¬ 
rings  from  the  same  root.”  Deronda  is  a 
man  “whose  inward  history  has  cherished 
his  susceptibilities  instead  of  dulling  them, 
and  has  kept  all  the  language  of  passion 
fresh  and  rooted  as  the  lovely  leafage  be¬ 
side  the  hillside  spring.”  Gwendolen  is  cap¬ 
able  of  deliverance  because  she  has  a  “root 
of  conscience  in  her.”  As  she  begins  to 
emerge  from  her  isolation  and  is  perplexed 
to  know  how  to  stand  by  herself,  Deronda 
tells  her,  “.  .  .  but  once  beginning  to  act 
with  that  penitential  loving  purpose  you 
have  in  your  mind,  there  will  be  unex¬ 
pected  satisfactions — there  will  be  newly 
opening  seeds — continually  coming  to  carry 
you  on  from  day  to  day.  You  will  find  your 
life  growing  like  a  plant.”  Deronda  himself 
feared  becoming  “a  sort  of  diagram  instead 
of  a  growth,  which  can  exercise  the  guiding 
attraction  of  fellowship”;  and  yet,  for  a 
long  time  he  was  unable  to  become  “what 
he  longed  to  be  yet  was  unable  to  make  him¬ 
self — an  organic  part  of  social  life.”  The 
“faint  beginnings  of  faiths  and  institutions” 
are  compared  to  the  “twin  green  leaves  that 
will  become  the  sheltering  tree.”  Finally,  the 
Jewish  religion,  if  it  is  “pruned”  of  what 
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arc  ironically  called  “a  few  useless  rites  and 
literal  interpretations,”  will  die:  “You  pluck 
it  up  by  the  roots,  strip  off  the  leaves  and 
bark,  shave  off  the  knots,  and  smooth  it  at 
top  and  bottom;  put  it  where  you  will,  it 
will  do  no  harm,  it  will  never  sprout!”  In¬ 
stead,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  rooted  again  by 
Deronda  in  a  new  Jewish  nation. 

The  painful  movement  from  the  narrow 
and  confined  life  centered  in  the  self  to  the 
enlarged  existence  rooted  in  human  sympa¬ 
thy  and  governed  by  the  principle  of  or¬ 
ganic  relations  is  expressed  also  in  meta¬ 
phors  of  water.  There  are,  of  course,  the 
customary  metaphors  of  thirst  and  drought; 
Gwendolen  seeks  understanding  from  Dc- 
ronda  with  “the  look  of  one  athirst  toward 
the  sound  of  unseen  waters”;  Mordecai 
might  have  died  of  “thirst”  (i.e.,  longing 
and  disappointment)  had  not  Deronda  ap¬ 
peared.  These  are  commonplace  enough, 
though  their  frequency  is  significant,  but 
even  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  many 
references  to  a  “current,”  a  fluid,  moving 
process  which  at  times  animates  human  be¬ 
ings  and  at  times  related  them  to  one  an¬ 
other,  as  in  the  title  of  Book  II,  which  is 
called  “Meeting  Streams.”  The  writer 
speaks  of  “the  strong  current  of  blooming 
life.”  Deronda  wishes  to  “gather  up”  knowl¬ 
edge  and  “ambition  from  practice”  “into 
one  current  with  his  emotions.”  This  for¬ 
ward  movement  toward  unity  is  stated 
many  times:  “The  blending  of  a  complete 
personal  love  in  one  current  with  a  larger 
duty”;  “the  passionate  current  of  an  ideal 
life  straining  to  embody  itself.”  There  is 
a  “current  of  yearning”  to  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  experience,  a  “deepening  current  of  lov¬ 
ing  interchange,”  and  a  “fresh  current  of 
expeaation.”  Beneficent  results  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  “flood  of  glorious  life  .  .  .  the 
rush  of  waters  that  [are]  too  strong  a  bliss” 
into  deepening  streams  and  ultimately  into 
the  “ocean  of  human  experience.”  Provin¬ 
cialism  is  the  product  of  isolation  in  the 
inland  valley,  but  by  “the  great  waters”  the 
world’s  knowledge  passes  to  and  fro.  In 
the  great  new  union  of  the  United  States 


“the  people  grew  like  meeting  waters”;  “the 
living  fountains  of  enlarging  belief”  are  a 
sign  of  hof)efulness  to  humanity.  Deronda’s 
“less  constraining  tenderness”  flows  “with 
a  fuller  stream  towards  an  indwelling  im¬ 
age”;  towards  the  climax  of  the  book  the 
“strongest  tendencies  of  his  nature  [are] 
rushing  in  one  current.” 

Closely  related  to  the  water  metaphors 
which  suggest  enlargement  and  freedom 
are  those  of  sight  and  vision;  at  key  points 
in  the  novel  they  are  combined,  as  in  Mor- 
decai’s  moving  vision  of  Deronda,  the  de¬ 
liverer,  as  he  approaches  Mordecai  in  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  voyage  to  the 
East,  a  “visionary  joy”  which  concludes  the 
novel.  Images  of  sight  are  as  common  in 
the  novel  as  metaphors  of  water;  after  read¬ 
ing  Middlemarch,  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  clear,  wide  vision  associated  with  the 
good,  and  narrow,  obscured  vision  with  the 
bad.  Early  in  her  career  Gwendolen’s  life 
is  “at  a  stage  when  the  blissful  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  entered  only  by  narrow  and 
oblique  inlets  into  [her]  consciousness”; 
Deronda’s  and  his  life  differ  from  Grand- 
court’s  conception  of  them  as  “the  morning 
in  the  horizon”  differs  from  “the  morning 
mixed  with  street  gas.”  Grandcourt’s  “nega¬ 
tive  mind  was  as  diffusive  as  fog,  clinging 
to  all  objects,  and  spoiling  all  contact.”  Pale, 
shadowy  images  flood  Gwendolen’s  mind 
when  she  is  in  distress;  she  is  “dogged  by 
an  uncertain  shadow,”  ghosts  and  appari¬ 
tions  stare  like  pale  phantoms.  In  her  early 
ignorance  she  is  afflicted  by  “blind  visions”; 
the  “iridescence”  of  Gwendolen’s  character 
marks  in  her  the  play  of  “contrary  tenden¬ 
cies”;  her  taste  reflects  a  “puerile  state  of 
culture,”  and  indicates  “no  breadth  of  hori¬ 
zon.”  To  move  outward  from  these  illu¬ 
sions  about  her  own  nature  and  position 
may  be  “a  painful  letting  in  of  light,”  for 
to  have  a  “vision  of  herself  on  the  common 
level”  is  to  lose  the  “innate  sense”  of  su¬ 
periority  to  others.  But  this  change  is  de¬ 
sirable,  for  the  good  are  “clear  seeing,” 
“wide-glancing,”  their  minds  seem  “bright¬ 
ly  visible,”  and  they  desire  “open  daylight” 
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on  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  possibility 
of  peace  and  affection  fills  Gwendolen’s 
mind  “like  a  burst  of  morning  light.” 

More  elaborate  and  inclusive  than  these 
metaphors  are  the  visions  of  Mordecai,  who 
is  awaiting  the  deliverer.  “He  habitually 
thought  of  the  Being  answering  to  his  need 
as  one  distinctly  approaching  or  turning 
his  back  towards  him,  darkly  painted 
against  a  golden  sky.”  “Thus  it  happened 
that  the  figure  represented  by  Mordecai’s 
longing  was  mentally  seen  darkened  by 
the  excess  of  light  in  the  aerial  background.” 
This  “visionary  form  became  a  companion 
and  auditor,”  and  in  times  of  despair  Mor¬ 
decai  “yearned  with  a  poet’s  yearning  for 
the  wide  sky,  the  far-reaching  vista  of 
bridges,  the  tender  and  fluctuating  lights  on 
the  water  which  seems  to  breathe  with  a 
life  that  can  shiver  and  mourn,  be  com¬ 
forted  and  rejoice.”  Ironically,  just  before 
the  culmination  of  Mordecai’s  vision,  De- 
ronda  had  been  thinking  that  Mordecai 
and  he  had  “neared  and  parted  as  one  can 
imagine  two  ships  doing,  each  freighted 
with  an  exile  who  would  have  recognized 
the  other  if  the  two  could  have  looked  out 
face  to  face.”  Then,  as  Deronda  in  his  boat 
moves  toward  the  bridge  on  which  Morde¬ 
cai  stands,  Deronda  sees  “a  well-remem¬ 
bered  face  looking  towards  him  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge — brought  out  by  the 
western  light  into  startling  distinctness  and 
brilliancy — an  illuminated  type  of  bodily 
emaciation  and  spiritual  eagerness.”  To 
Mordecai,  watching  from  the  bridge,  the 
approach  of  Deronda  brought  “a  recovery 
of  impressions  that  made  him  quiver  as 
with  a  presentiment,  till  at  last  the  nearing 
figure  lifted  up  its  face  towards  him — the 
face  of  his  visions.”  For  him  then  “obstacles, 
incongruities,  all  melted  into  the  sense  of 
completion  with  which  his  soul  was  flood¬ 
ed.  His  exultation  was  not  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  experimenter,  bending 
over  the  first  stirrings  of  change  that  cor¬ 
respond  to  what  in  the  fervor  of  concen¬ 
trated  prevision  his  thought  had  foreshad¬ 
owed.”  This  recognition  of  the  deliverer  is 


accompanied  by  a  larger  view  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  The  “full  vision  of  a  better”  is  the 
founding  of  a  new  Jewish  nation.  Hitherto 
the  “prophetic  vision  of  [the]  race  [may 
have  been]  hopelessly  mixed  with  folly  and 
bigotry”;  it  was  a  “half-buried  city,”  “the 
waters  rushing  by  it  as  a  forsaken  field.” 
But  to  Mordecai  “the  strongest  principle  of 
growth  lies  in  human  choice”;  he  says:  “the 
vision  is  there;  it  will  be  fulfilled.” 

Book  VIII  of  Daniel  Deronda  is  called 
“Fruit  and  Seed,”  recalling  the  metaphors 
of  growth  and  fruition  which  are  part  of 
the  novel’s  figurative  structure;  here  the 
contrasts  which  activate  the  novel  are  recon¬ 
ciled.  “The  mission  of  Deronda  and  Gwen¬ 
dolen”  is  completed.  She  is  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  self  and  has  progressed  into  a 
larger  universe  of  unselfish  duty;  it  is  truly 
a  “bewildering  vision  of  wide-spreading 
purposes  in  which  she  [feels]  herself  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  speck,”  but  she  now  sees 
truly  and  is  no  longer  isolated.  For  Mor¬ 
decai  and  Deronda  the  process  of  growth, 
change,  and  development  is  completed:  a 
“willing  marriage  which  melts  soul  into 
soul”  has  occurred,  and  the  novel  concludes 
with  the  “visionary  joy”  of  Deronda’s  voy¬ 
age  with  Mirah  to  the  East,  the  beginning 
of  his  new  mission. 

As  a  realistic  novelist  George  Eliot  is  al¬ 
ways  concerned  with  the  conflict  between 
the  individual  and  society,  and  as  an  idealist 
she  seeks  to  reconcile  the  opposed  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  individual  which  inhibit  unity 
within  the  self;  thus  nearly  always  in  the 
George  Eliot  novel  we  find  the  unusual  in¬ 
dividual,  divided  within  himself,  seeking 
a  healthy  connection  with  the  outer  world 
and  being  imjxded  by  forces  within  and 
without.  Perhaps  George  Eliot  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  this  reality  abstractly  and  then  try  to 
represent  it  in  works  of  art,  but  rather, 
from  very  early  in  her  life  she  may  have 
thought  of  it  both  abstractly  and  dramatic¬ 
ally,  and  she  matured  as  thinker  and  artist 
she  gave  this  reality  ever-clearer  expression. 

The  abstract  reality  is  enacted  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  moves  through  a  process  of 
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painful  development  to  a  state  of  heightened 
consciousness  and  widened  perception, 
where  he  is  fit  to  exercise  the  “noble  par¬ 
tiality”  of  choice;  he  may  then  enjoy  “one 
of  those  rare  moments  when  our  yearning 
and  our  acts  can  be  completely  one,  and 
the  real  we  behold  is  our  ideal  good.”  Such 
a  state  is,  indeed,  as  John  Arthos  has  said, 
one  of  revelation,  but  it  is,  so  to  s[)eak, 
earned  revelation. 

This  process  is  represented  successfully 
through  the  action  of  the  novel;  it  is  shown 
also  in  the  metaphorical  language,  the  tex¬ 
ture  through  which  the  action  finds  expres¬ 
sion  and  commentary.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  reverse  at  once  the  long-standing  judg¬ 
ment  that  this  novel  is,  like  Romola,  a  fail¬ 
ure,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  find  that 


there  is  in  it  another  mode  of  unity  than 
that  of  plot,  and  that,  as  Barbara  Hardy 
has  indicated,  there  is  here  a  previously  un¬ 
seen  unity  of  metaphor  in  which  tone  and 
author’s  commentary  are  subordinated  and 
enveloped  in  masterful  fashion. 

George  Eliot  wrote  of  Daniel  Deronda: 
“I  meant  everything  in  the  book  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  everything  else  there.”  In  the  meta¬ 
phorical  texture  we  see  the  same  reconciling 
of  opposites — ^the  movement  from  province 
to  universe,  self  to  altruism,  narrow  to  wide, 
inner  to  outer,  darkness  to  light,  and  death 
to  life — that  is  revealed  in  character  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Her  metaphors  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  pain,  fruition,  enlargement  and  vis¬ 
ion  state  and  corroborate  the  theme  of  the 
work.  University  of  Michigan 
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At  Formentor,  Mallorca,  on  the  first  of  May,  the 
following  prizes  were  awarded,  after  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  taking  of  five  votes:  The  “Prix  In¬ 
ternational  des  Editeurs”  was  divided  between  Jose 
Luis  Borges  (for  the  totality  of  his  work)  and  Samuel 
Beckett  for  his  tetralogy  ( Molloy,  Malone  meurt,  L’in- 
nommable,  and  Comment  e'est),  because  several  con¬ 
secutive  votes  did  not  resolve  a  tie  between  them;  the 
“Prix  Formentor”  for  an  unpublished  novel  was 
awarded  to  the  Spanish  novelist,  Juan  Garcia  Hor- 
telano  for  Tormenta  de  verano,  which  is  to  be  is¬ 
sued  within  a  year  in  twelve  countries  simultaneously. 
Garcia  Hortelano,  now  thirty-three,  had  already  writ¬ 
ten  seven  novels  when  he  won  the  Premio  Biblioteca 
Breve  in  1959  with  Nuevas  amistades.  His  latest  prize 
will  bring  him  about  a  million  pesetas. 

Other  writers  whose  candidacy  was  advocated  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  were:  Michel  Leiris,  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet,  Marguerite  Duras,  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Carlo 
Emilio  Gadda,  Harry  Mulisch,  Axel  Sandemose,  Laszlo 
Nemeth,  Gombrowicz,  Oteenasek,  Max  Frisch,  Miguel 
Delibes,  Ana  Maria  Matute,  and  several  others. 


A  new  collection  by  the  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas  offers  various  bibliographies 
on  fundamental  themes  of  Spanish  culture,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  contribution  of  specialists  to  improving 
and  modernizing  present  informative  sources.  The  first 
four  in  the  series  have  appeared,  and  the  publishers 
welcome  additional  data.  I:  Cerf antes:  hihliografta 
fundamental  (1900-1959),  compiled  by  Alberto  Sin- 
chez,  lists  200  books  considered  to  be  of  the  most 
value,  among  those  which  appeared  during  the  period. 
II:  Lope  de  Vega:  Poetias  prelitmmariet  de  libros,  by 
Florentino  Zamora,  publishes  70  poems  which  intro¬ 
duced  books  by  author  friends.  Some  of  these  were 
reprinted  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Coleccion 
de  obras  sueltas,  but  many  others  are  reprinted  now 
for  the  first  time.  HI iCartelera  teatral  madrilena.  I: 
Anot  1830-1839  was  prepared  by  a  seminar  in  Spanish 
Bibliography  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
at  the  University  of  Madrid.  IV:  Lope  de  Vega: 
Nuevos  estudios,  by  Jos^  Simon  Diaz  and  Juana  de 
Jose,  are  additions  to  a  study  made  by  the  same  au¬ 
thors,  published  in  1955. 


Apposite  Metaphor  in  Pope’s 


Essay  on  Criticmn 

By  HENRY  PETTIT 

n  Essay  on  Criticism  opens  with  a 
pair  of  seemingly  unrelated  images 
which  between  them  set  a  pattern 
for  the  remaining  configuration  of  the 
poem,  and  p>erhaps  bring  to  it  a  greater 
semblance  of  organic  unity  than  is  common 
to  accord  the  p>oem.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
memorable  horological  reference: 

’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

(11.  9-10) 

This  is  among  the  figures  cited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tillotson  to  sustain  his  thesis  that 
Pope’s  aim  in  the  Essay  was  “to  be  as  help¬ 
ful  as  possible  by  treating  the  whole  tech¬ 
nical  subject  of  criticism  as  a  human  mat¬ 
ter.”’  It  probably  occurred  also  to  Professor 
Mack  when  he  observed  that  Pope’s  images 
involve  comparisons  fundamentally  “famil¬ 
iar.”*  Both  commentators  illuminate  gen¬ 
eral  practices  of  Pope,  but  just  because  they 
arc  concerned  with  the  whole  sweep  of  his 
achievements,  neither  stays  long  enough 
with  the  Essay  on  Criticism  itself  to  come 
closely  to  terms  with  its  own  peculiar  pat¬ 
tern  of  imagery. 

If  the  opening  image  of  the  watches  is 
“familiar”  and  “human,”  it  was  also  timely, 
and  the  pun  is  unavoidable.  The  whole  beau 
monde  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of 
watches  and  clocks  and  the  business  of  time¬ 
keeping.  Watches  were  modish  articles  of 
dress.  Writers  capitalized  on  the  vogue  by 
witty  references.  Pope’s  Martha  Blount,  as 
Zcphalinda,  could  idly  sit  to 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon, 
while  his  Arabella  Fermor,  as  Belinda, 
could  slumber  on  as 

. . .  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Swift’s  Gulliver  consulted  his  watch  so 
frequently  the  Lilliputians  took  it  to  be 


his  god.  As  in  literature  and  society,  so  in 
technology  and  science.  A  historian  of 
watchmaking  says  that  as  early  as  “the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Eng¬ 
land  made  up  the  time  lost  in  watchmaking 
[as  compared  with  her  continental  neigh¬ 
bors]  and  began  to  found  its  reputation  of 
the  foremost  watchmaking  country  of  the 
world.”®  Also,  within  Pope’s  lifetime,  Eng¬ 
land  became  timekeejjer  to  the  world.  The 
observatory  at  Greenwich  which  still  marks 
the  base  of  global  time*  was  set  up  only  a 
few  years  before  Pope’s  birth.  Only  a  few 
years  after  his  death  the  mechanism  of 
clocks  was  perfected  to  an  accuracy  suffi¬ 
cient  to  find  the  longitude  of  ships  at  sea. 
The  award  for  this  accomplishment  was 
first  authorized  by  a  parliament  in  the  same 
decade  as  Pope’s  Essay? 

Such  are  only  the  most  obvious  evidences 
of  the  liveliness  of  Pope’s  figure  of  the 
watch.  They  could  be  multiplied,  but  thc.se 
should  be  enough  to  make  the  point.  We 
may  even  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
figure  had  a  contemporary  force  compar¬ 
able  to  the  celebrated  “patient  etherized 
upon  a  table”  of  our  century. 

References  to  mechanical  gadgets  of  the 
same  category  in  Pope’s  poetry,  however, 
arc  fewer  than  might  be  expected.  His  Rape 
of  the  Locl{,  close  in  time  to  the  Essay  and 
more  adaptable  in  its  subject,  has  a  full 
budget  of  beau’s  chairs  (I47),  “gilded 
chariots”  (I.55),  and  “painted  vessels” 
(11^7)  of  transportation,  “whirling”  bever¬ 
age  mills  (II.134;  III.106),  telescopic  “Gali¬ 
leo’s  eyes”  (V.137-140),  and  of  course  the 
fateful  “two-edged”  shears  of  steel  (III. 127- 
178),  but  after  the  Essay  and  the  Rape  such 
references  arc  fewer.  It  is  as  though  having 
exhausted  the  insignificance  of  gadgetry  the 
poet  finally  turned  to  the  more  universal 
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treatment  of  human  character  in  the  poetry 
of  his  maturity. 

Even  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism  the  figure 
of  the  watch  is  almost  alone  of  its  kind. 
There  are  plenty  of  figures  to  parallel  its 
function  of  underlining  the  danger  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  nature  shortsightedly,  but  all 
except  one  are  drawn  from  other  sources. 
There  is  the  figure  of  the  painter’s  sketch 
spoiled  by  “ill  coloring”  (11.  50-51),  that 
from  the  military  cautioning  against  losing 
“conquests  ...  by  vain  ambition”  (11. 
64-67),  one  from  the  drug  store  warning 
against  prescribing  by  “mistaken  rules”  (11. 
108-117),  a  clothing  image  of  a  “clown  in 
regal  purple  dressed”  (11.  320-336),  a  re¬ 
ligious  figure  satirizing  those  who  attend 
church  “not  for  the  doarine,  but  the  music 
there”  (11.  342-343),  and  several  more  fully 
developed  portraits  of  false  social  behavior : 
twin  characters  of  a  vulgar  sycophant  gov¬ 
erned  by  servile  imitation  (11.  414-423)  and 
his  witty  brothers,  the  schismatics  who 
“  ’twixt  sense  and  nonsense,  daily  change 
their  side”  (11.  424-445),  two  historical  reci¬ 
tations  of  moral  degradation  in  the  court  of 
Charles  II  (11.  533-543)  and  its  defense  in 
that  of  William  III  (11.  544-554),  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  “bockful  blockhead”  (11.  612-630) 
who 

.  .  .  ratding  nonsense  in  fiill  volleys  breaks, 
And  never  shocked,  and  never  turned  aside. 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thundering  tide. 

The  one  figure  in  the  Essay  correspond¬ 
ing  both  in  source  and  function  to  that  of 
the  erratic  watch  has  to  do  with  “the  pris¬ 
matic  glass”  (1.  311),  but  since  it  includes 
another  element  its  examination  may  be 
deferred  to  consider  the  second  of  the  two 
images  with  which  the  Essay  begins,  the 
one  following  immediately  upon  the  watch 
and  having  the  casual  appearance  of  being 
completely  unrelated.  It  concerns  the  source 
of  “taste,”  or  rather  of  “true  taste,”  since  the 
qualifying  adjective  is  important  enough  to 
be  repeated.  The  passage  reads: 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic’s  share; 


Both  must  alike  from  Heaven  derive  their 
light. 

These  born  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 

(11.  11-14) 

The  image  in  the  phrase  “from  Heaven 
derive  their  light”  deserves  close  scrutiny. 

On  the  surface  it  seems  little  more  than 
a  conventional  metaphor  in  the  Platonic 
strain  for  putting  art  outside  the  realm  of 
reason,  a  gambit  common  enough  at  all 
times  and  particularly  useful  in  Pope’s  time 
when  the  implications  of  empirical  ration¬ 
alism  cast  an  ominous  shadow  over  man’s 
fate.*  But  for  one  word  in  the  figure  any 
metaphorical  residue  might  now  be  over¬ 
looked  as  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The 
word  “light”  refreshes  an  otherwise  hack¬ 
neyed  figure  and  produces  a  literal  effect 
in  which  the  fundamental  metaphoric  char¬ 
acter  is  almost  if  not  totally  subdued.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  only  mold  into 
which  the  idea  might  have  been  cast.  To 
argue,  for  instance,  that  the  choice  of  “light” 
was  dictated  by  exigencies  of  rhyme  would 
be  preposterous  in  this  couplet  since  the 
word  is  the  stronger  of  the  two  variables. 
The  weaker  is  unquestionably  the  verb 
“write”  as  applied  specifically  to  the  poet’s 
work  as  it  in  no  way  differentiates  his  craft 
from  that  of  the  critic  with  whom  he  is 
paired.  For  that  matter,  poets  are  more 
likely  to  ''tune"  or  "sing"  and  both  are  con¬ 
genial  to  rhyme.  A  lesser  poet,  for  example, 
might  have  begun  the  couplet  with  some¬ 
thing  like  “heavenly  boon”  or  “their  gift 
from  Heaven  bring,”  so  that  the  “poet” 
could  “tune"  or  "sing”  to  his  heart’s  if  not 
the  reader’s  content. 

By  choosing  to  express  the  idea  of  divine 
inspiration  in  a  metaphor  of  light,  Pope 
used  language  and  imagery  appropriate  to 
his  audience.  Scientific  interest  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  light  had  reached  a  peak.  One  his¬ 
torian  of  science  calls  the  late  seventeenth 
century  “the  first  great  era  in  the  theory  of 
light, and  only  four  years  before  Pope  pub¬ 
lished  the  Essay  and  very  likely  about  the 
time  he  was  writing  it,  Newton  had  issued 
his  account  of  experiments  with  light  in 
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Optic f{s  (1707),  as  significant  for  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  of  polarized  light 
as  for  the  novelty  of  being  written  in  col¬ 
loquial  English  instead  of  the  customary 
shroud  of  scientific  Latin.  It  does  not  seem 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  philosophical 
commotion  over  the  nature  of  light,  to  find 
an  ambitious  young  poet  playing  with  its 
poetic  possibilities,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  knew  Newton’s  work  or  any¬ 
thing  at  all  of  scientific  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject*  beyond  the  normal  social  chitchat 
which  gathers  about  learned  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  prom¬ 
inence  given  to  light  in  the  Essay.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mack  calls  attention  to  it  as  a  uni¬ 
fying  agent.®  He  distinguishes  Pope’s  use  of 
it  from  the  recurrent  imagery  found  in 
Shakespeare  and  quite  rightly,  but  errs,  to 
my  notion,  in  calling  it  a  “pattern  of  words.’’ 
This  is  ignoring  its  metaphoric  quality  en¬ 
tirely.  It  seems  more  useful  to  view  it  as  a 
symbolic  system  in  which  a  wide  variety 
of  disparate  figures  is  underlain  by  a  single 
metaphoric  substratum. 

Light  plays  all  through  the  Essay.  Men 
are  by  nature  endowed  with  a  “glimmering 
light  (1.  21)  of  good  sense,  “unerring  Na¬ 
ture”  is  described  as  “one  clear,  unchanged, 
and  universal  light"  (11.  70-71),  “figures 
monstrous  and  misshaped”  are  seen  to  better 
advantage  when  “proportioned  to  their 
light"  (11.  171-173),  “plainness”  empha¬ 
sizes  “wit”  as  “shades  more  sweetly  recom¬ 
mend  the  light"  (11.  301-302),  and  the 
philosopher  is  guided  by  the  poet  as  by  “the 
light"  of  a  navigational  “star”  (11.  647-648). 
The  superficial  imagery  varies  but  the  basic 
symbolism  is  constant.  It  seems  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  such  a  play  of  light  accompany 
similar  occupation  with  the  sun,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  " beams  oi  warm  imagina¬ 
tion”  (1.  58)  modifying  “memory”  in  an 
allusion  to  Hobbesian  psychology,  “truth 
breaks  upon  us"  (11.  212-212)  through 
clouds  of  unreason,  the  sun  shines  alike  on 
ancients  and  moderns,  "enlights  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  shall  warm  the  last”  (1. 403),  again. 


by  allusion  to  contemporary  apologetics  for 
evil,  the  sun  creates  its  own  mist  only  to 
form  the  clouds  which  “reflect  new  glories, 
and  augment  the  day”  (1.  473),  and  finally, 
as  throughout,  “truth  and  candor  shine" 

(1-  563)- 

In  a  complementary  vein  one  might  class 
the  figures  which,  with  the  sunlight,  go  to 
form  a  pictorial  landscapic  as  backdrop  to 
the  action.  It  is  a  country  between  moun¬ 
tain  and  sea,  a  “wide  sandy”  beach  (1.  55) 
in  the  shelter  of  a  high  mountain  (1.  94) 
from  which  a  “spring”  (1.  127)  issues  and 
“fountains”  (1.  133)  gush,  where  one  can 
make  out  “arduous  paths”  (1.  95)  and  a 
“common  track”  (1.  151)  and  altars  “green 
with  bays”  (1.  181),  where  “streams  roll 
down,  enlarging  as  they  flow”  (1.  192) — 
altogether  a  pastoral  setting  for  the  accom¬ 
panying  discourse.  The  homely  topography 
domesticates  the  argument  and  familiarizes 
the  appeal  to  nature.  Land  and  water  per¬ 
sist  in  a  universe  of  change.  Tltese  images 
parallel  and  enforce  the  imagery  of  light. 

Against  such  substantiality  as  this  natural 
backdrop  affords,  human  activities  almost 
necessarily  diminish  in  stature,  but  Pope 
leaves  no  opening  for  doubt  about  the  re¬ 
lationship.  What  began  as  a  suggestive  par¬ 
allelism  between  the  reliability  of  nature 
and  the  fallibility  of  man,  and  might  have 
been  left  at  that  by  an  author  of  another 
age.  Pope  makes  thoroughly  explicit  by  a 
figure  once  again  dividing  truth  from  error, 
this  time  in  the  single  simile  of  “the  pris¬ 
matic  glass”: 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 

Its  gaudy  colors  spreads  on  every  place; 

The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey. 

All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay: 

But  true  expression,  like  th’  unchanging  sun. 
Clears,  and  improves  whate’er  it  shines  upon. 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 

(11.  311-317) 

In  the  consciousness  of  the  impressive  suc¬ 
cessor  to  this  image  of  color  and  sunlight 
in  Shelley’s  “dome  of  many  colored  glass 
[which]  stains  the  white  radiance  of  etern¬ 
ity,”  we  find  Pope’s  “gaudy  colors”  an  un- 
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easy  figure,  but  we  must  realize  that  he  had 
not  yet  come  to  terms  with  science  as  he  was 
to  do  in  the  Essay  on  Man  (in  this  context 
particularly,  1. 189-206).  Also  if  it  is  tempting 
to  fancy  what  he  might  have  produced  by 
way  of  a  more  satisfactory  combining  image 
and  to  think  of  the  sundial  as  embracing 
both  time  and  light,  we  have  to  recollect 
that,  aside  from  the  triteness  of  such  an 
image,  he  was  writing  for  an  English  audi¬ 
ence.  The  weather  was  yet  to  be  dealt  with 
in  Thomson’s  Seasons,  and  a  beclouded 
sundial  is  less  trustworthy  than  the  worst 
of  watches.  In  the  meantime.  Pope’s  figure 
of  “the  prismatic  glass’’  underlines  the 
theme  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism  by  com¬ 
bining  in  one  novel  image  the  two  strands 
of  imagery  consequent  on  the  opening  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  erratic  watches  and  the  truth 
of  Heaven’s  light. 

This  metaphoric  projection  of  man’s 
fumbling  competition  with  the  enduring 
constancy  of  nature  suggests  some  linger¬ 
ing  impression  in  Pope’s  poem  of  the  image 
of  sun  and  moon  with  which  Dryden  had 
opened  his  Religio  Laid.  There  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  equation:  the  light  of  solar  incandes¬ 
cence  is  to  its  lunar  reflection  as  human 
faith  is  to  the  reasoning  powers: 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers. 

Is  reason  to  the  soul:  and  as,  on  high, 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here;  so  reason’s  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 
When  day’s  bright  lord  ascends  our 
hemisphere; 

So  pale  grows  reason  at  religion’s  sight; 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

Dryden’s  is  an  orderly  universe  in  which 
man’s  restlessness  must  yield  to  his  faith. 
Pope  assumes  the  concept  of  natural  order 
without  question,  as  his  imagery  shows,  but 
beyond  this  acceptance  the  analogy  with 
Dryden  vanishes.  The  note  of  resignation 
in  the  older  poet  becomes  a  vigorous  af¬ 
firmation  in  the  younger.  Pope  assesses  the 
circumstances  of  man  much  as  Dryden,  but 


shows  a  young  man’s  buoyant  confidence 
in  human  jX)tentiality.  With  Pope  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  resignation  but  of  strategy,  or 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Professor  Tillot- 
son,  a  matter  of  relating  secondary  and 
primary  nature.*®  The  real  departure  from 
Dryden  appears  to  best  advantage  in  Pope’s 
imagery.  What  was  a  question  of  abstract 
values  to  Dryden  was  to  Pope  a  question  of 
social  response,  particularly  in  the  Essay 
on  Criticism  a  question  of  the  evaluation 
of  art  in  terms  of  human  aspiration  and 
fallibility.  The  figures  in  succession  to  the 
watch  constitute  a  symbolic  treatment  of 
fallibility.  The  corresponding  treatment  of 
aspiration  appears  in  a  line  of  imagery  of 
quite  another  chanicter. 

The  significance  of  this,  the  third  and  cul¬ 
minating,  strand  of  imagery  may  porhaps 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  taking  into 
account  the  concept  of  poetic  imagination 
with  which  Popo  is  engaged.  He  sees  the 
mimetic  aspoct  of  art — he  calls  it  “wit” — as 
a  “something  .  .  .  which  gives  us  back  the 
image  of  our  mind”  (11.  299-300).  This 
suggests  a  mirror.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  mir¬ 
ror  that  its  reflection  of  light  rays  can  be 
analyzed  mathematically  and  its  properties 
predicated  down  to  the  finest  degree  of 
accuracy  commensurate  with  the  polisher’s 
an.  A  pxetic  imagination  of  this  character 
would  indeed  be  an  awesome  instrument. 
The  implications  of  the  imagery  of  the 
watch  and  the  prism  warn  against  such  a 
conception,  but  theirs  is  a  negative  im¬ 
plication.  For  the  positive  portrayal  of  ar¬ 
tistic  aspiration  Popje  turned  from  the  math¬ 
ematical  domain  of  physics  to  the  biological 
reaches  of  physiology,  and  here  he  found 
some  of  his  most  telling  imagery. 

If  the  images  of  fallibility  seem  over¬ 
drawn  it  is  probably  because  of  their  essen¬ 
tially  negative  function.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  case  with  the  images  of  aspiration.  They 
show  the  satisfaction  of  striving,  not  for 
the  conquest  of  nature,  but  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  harmonious  relation  with  it. 
Without  our  knowing  otherwise  of  Pop)e’s 
own  wretched  body  we  should  hardly  guess 
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from  the  images  that  he  made  of  it  a  van¬ 
tage  point  for  observing  the  admirable  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  human  body  in  action. 
There  is  the  swimmer  who  stays  within  his 
“depth”  though  he  probably  coaxed  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Andrea  to  overreach  himself: 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  depth  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go; 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  !•«  discreet, 
And  mark  that  point  where  sense  and 
dullness  meet. 

(11.  48-51) 

There  is  the  horseman  who  keeps  his  steed 
in  “check,”  though  hopeful  he  will  occa¬ 
sionally  show  a  “brave  disorder”: 

’Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  Muse’s  steed; 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his -speed; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check 
his  course. 

(11.  84-87) 

There  are  the  dancers  who  move  “easiest” 
and  prepare  the  way  in  more  than  just  the 
title  for  Havelock  Ellis’s  The  Dance  of 
Ufe: 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 
chance. 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned 
to  dance. 

(11.362-363) 

Finally,  the  most  fully  developed  of  these 
literary  athletes  and  the  one  which  led  Dr. 
Johnson  to  acclaim  it  a  simile  “perhaps  the 
best  that  English  poetry  can  show,”  is  that 
of  the  mountain  climber: 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts. 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths 
behind; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange 
surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o’er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
Th’  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem 
the  last: 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthened  way. 


Th’  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering 
eyes. 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise! 

(II.  219-232) 

When  Apollo,  [wrote  Johnson],  running  after 
Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound  chasing  a 
hare,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  the  ideas 
of  pursuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to  be  much 
plainer;  and  a  god,  and  the  daughter  of  a  god, 
are  not  represented  much  to  their  advantage 
by  a  hare  and  a  dog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps 
[he  continued],  has  no  useless  parts,  yet  af¬ 
fords  a  striking  picture  by  itself;  it  makes  the 
foregoing  position  better  understood,  and  en¬ 
ables  it  to  take  faster  h<^d  on  the  attention; 
it  assists  and  elevates  the  fancy 

There  are  many  other  images  and  at  least 
several  other  strands  of  imagery  in  the 
Essay  on  Criticism  if  we  wished  wholly  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  Mostly  though,  they 
fall  readily  enough  into  the  symbolic  pat¬ 
tern  here  outlined.  That  is,  they  relate  more 
or  less  closely  to  one  of  three  strands,  im¬ 
agery  of  nature,  imagery  of  fallibility,  or 
imagery  of  aspiration. 

There  is,  for  instance,  quite  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  distortions  of  nature, 
from  “half-formed  insects”  to  “stumbling 
jades,”*^  which  has  the  effect  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  respect  for  nature  at  a  decent  remove 
from  maudlin  pantheism  and  thus  strength¬ 
ens  the  imagery  of  nature  by  removing  it 
from  sentimentality.  There  is  also  a  com¬ 
ical  little  band  of  bemused  scholars  issuing 
tipsily  from  the  “maze  of  schools”  to  prey 
“on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors”  and 
“without  learning  take  degrees,”^*  which 
underlines  the  imagery  of  fallibility.  Allu¬ 
sions  to  sex*^  and  to  clothing,’*  of  which 
there  are  a  number,  relate  sometimes  to  the 
imagery  of  fallibility  and  sometimes  to  that 
of  aspiration  depending  upon  their  context. 
Then  there  is  a  rather  handsome  parade  of 
relatively  unmetaphoric  references  to  the 
fine  arts,  “sculpture  and  her  sister-arts,” 
music,  architecture,  painting,  and  of  course 
poetry,’®  which  keeps  the  mind  from  too 
deep  an  engrossment  with  the  really  pro¬ 
fuse  imagery  of  the  Essay  and  directs  it  to 
the  object  of  respecting  the  arts  as  we  re¬ 
spect  the  athlete  at  top  form. 
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With  the  simplification  of  patterns  of 
imagery  hazardous  at  best,  the  risk  of  over¬ 
simplification  is  inescapable.  Nevertheless, 
two  conclusions  seem  warranted.  Pope’s 
imagery  clearly  stratifies  into  a  discernible 
pattern,  and  the  stratification  bears  directly 
on  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  The  pleasure 
of  the  imagery  in  An  Essay  on  Criticism 
comes  not  from  emotional  immersion  but 
from  intellectual  abstraction.  This  is  as  the 
theme  demands.  To  notice  that  the  imagery 
is  fully  effective  only  at  an  intellectual  level 
is  to  reach  the  second  conclusion  that  taken 
altogether  the  images  form  a  pattern  which 
not  only  accentuates  the  theme  but  aids  in 
its  statement. 

Faced  with  the  seventeenth  century  con¬ 
ception  of  universal  harmony,  Pope  might 
have  chosen  either  to  pursue  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  with  the  mathematicians  or  to  relapse 


1  Geoffrey  Tillotsoo.  Pope  and  Human  Nature. 
1958.  p.  141. 

*  Maynard  Mack.  “  ‘Wit  and  Poetry  and  Pope’: 
Some  Observations  on  His  Imagery,”  Pope  and  His 
Contemporaries:  Essays  Presented  to  George  Sherburn. 
J.  L.  Clifford,  L.  A.  Landa,  eds.  1949.  p.  23. 

*  G.  H.  Baillie.  Watches,  Their  History.  Decoration, 
and  Mechanism.  1929.  p.  72. 

*  The  Royal  Observatory,  first  established  in  1675, 
was  transferred  to  Hurstmontceux  Castle  in  Sussex 
in  1949  with  time  adjusted  to  Greenwich  longitude. 

^  The  award,  first  established  in  1713,  was  finally 
given  to  John  Harrison  (1693-1776), 

have  explored  this  topic  in  two  related  studies: 
"Pope’s  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  University  of  Colorado 
Studies,  1954,  and  “  ‘The  Pleasing  Paths  of  Sense,'  ” 
Science  and  Literature,  1955. 

^  Sir  Charles  G.  Darwin,  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
1946,  XIV,  59. 

^  Pope  took  pride  in  knowing  of  one  man  of 
science  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Cromwell  25 
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into  naturalism  with  the  Ranters.  Actually, 
he  did  neither.  In  this  early  stage  of  his 
career,  faced  with  the  terror  of  a  mechanistic 
universe  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pathos 
of  ignominious  animalism  on  the  other. 
Pope  found  a  promising  vista  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  art.  That  he  found  his  special 
aptitude  lay  in  the  craftsmanship  of  poetry 
is  what  I  take  to  be  the  intention  and  the 
happiness  of  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the 
poem,  which  he  quotes  from  Buckingham’s 
Essay  on  Poetry: 

Nature’s  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well. 

(1.724) 

It  is  not,  I  hope,  wholly  perverse  after  all 
that  has  preceded  to  find  in  “Nature’s  chief 
masterpiece”  a  corking  good  mctaphr)r. 

University  of  Colorado 


November  1710:  ‘‘I  never  took  Tycho  Brahe  for  one 
of  the  ancients  nor  in  the  least  an  acquaintance  of 
Lucan's;  nay,  ‘ds  a  mercy  that  on  this  occasion  1  do 
not  give  you  an  account  of  his  life  and  conversation, 
which  perhaps  1  know  a  little  more  than  you  imagine.” 
G.  Sherburn  (ed.).  Correspondence  of  Alexander  Pope, 
1956,  1,  105. 

•  Op.  cit.  (note  2),  p.  33. 

*®See  note  1. 

**  “Pope,”  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  ed.  G.  B. 
Hill,  1905,  111,  230. 

**  These  are  at  lines  41  and  603;  others  are  the 
“heavy  mules,”  1.  39;  “blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with 
wind,”  1.  208;  “stomachs  .  .  .  which  nauseate  all,” 
11.  388-389.  the  “rank  weed,”  1.  533,  “the  jaundiced 
eye,”  1.  559;  and  “wild  torrents,”  1.  695. 

^*The  tipsy  scholars  are  in  line  217,  the  other 
references  are  to  lines  26,  113,  and  591. 

As  at  11,  83,  105,  432,  501,  and  533-551. 

«  As  at  11.  102-103,  297,  306,  318-336,  and  446. 

Particularly  11.  143-145,  247-252,  376-383, 
484-493,  and  701-704. 
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Change  of  Editorship 
It  is  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  of  regret  that  I 
take  this  occasion  to  say  farewell  to  the  col¬ 
laborators  and  friends  of  Boohs  Abroad:  joy, 
because  my  new  assignment  at  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  Liberal  Arts,  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  opens  up  great  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  comparative  literature  for  me; 
regret,  because  it  has  been  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  guide  Books 
Abroad  during  two  interesting  years  of  its  long 
and  prestigious  history. 

The  editorship  will  be  taken  over  by  Dr. 
Robert  Vlach,  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Professor  Vlach,  a  Slavicist  and  former  editor 
of  Sklize^,  will  become  editor  of  Books 
Abroad  on  July  1,  1961  and  will  also  continue, 
on  a  part-time  basis,  his  contribution  to  the 
modern  language  effort  here.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books  and  the  editor  of  several  more. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  for  the  whole  Books 
Abroad  family  in  wishing  him  luck  and  suc¬ 
cess  on  his  new  assignment. 

W.  B.  F. 

Pierre  Reverdy 

By  Herbert  S.  Gershman 
On  Friday,  June  17,  1960,  the  poet  Pierre  Re¬ 
verdy  died  at  his  home  in  Solesme  (Sarthe), 
three  months  before  his  seventy-first  birthday. 

Reverdy’s  literary  career  began  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  gone  from  Narbonne,  in  1910. 
There  he  met  and  frequented  Apollinaire,  Max 
Jacob,  Picasso,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
bateau  lavoir  group.  His  first  work,  Poimes  en 
prose,  was  published  in  1915,  while  he  was  still 
in  the  army.  The  following  year  saw  him  col¬ 
laborating  on  the  futurist-oriented  review  Sic; 
and  in  1917  he  founded  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  influential  periodical  of  the  avant-garde, 
Nord-Sud.  That  same  year  Max  Jacob,  in  a 
meeting  at  the  Salle  Huyghens,  praised  the 
lyric  classicism  of  the  Narbonnais  and  pre¬ 
dicted  for  him  a  glorious  literary  future  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Apollinaire.  In  1924,  with 
the  publication  of  E paves  du  del  (a  collection 
of  poems  written  between  1915  and  1922),  he 
was  hailed  by  the  surrealists  as  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  poet — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  joined  the  movement. 

To  Andre  Breton  he  was  the  genial  creator 
of  the  definition  of  a  surrealist  image: 


L’iinage  est  unc  creation  pure  de  I'esprit.  Ellc 
ne  peut  naitre  d’unc  comparaUon  mats  du  rap¬ 
prochement  de  deux  reality  plus  ou  moins 
eloign^.  Plus  les  rapports  des  deux  r^Iitn  rap- 
proch^  seront  lointains  et  justes,  plus  I'image 
sera  forte — plus  elle  aura  de  puissance  crutive  et 
de  r^Iitc  poetique.  (Nord-Sud,  March,  1918.) 

To  Eluard,  Aragon,  Soupault,  and  the  literate 
youth  of  the  1920’s  he  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  acknowledged  maitres.  Reverdy  wrote 
in  1927: 

11  ne  saurait  y  avoir  pour  nous  d’autre  recom¬ 
pense  que  la  victoire  de  la  vie  sur  la  mort.  Faut-il 
pr^f^cr  I’attitude  de  celui  qui  attend  la  mort 
comme  I’arbre  attend  le  b&cheron?  Ou  encore  les 
diversions  et  les  passe-temps  d'un  esprit  facile  ^ 
distraire?  La  disponibilitc  de  I’esprit  ne  consistc 
pas  itre,  i  se  tenir  perpctuellement  en  arr^t, 
mais  li  pouvoir  suivre  son  appetit  d'absolu  aussi 
loin  que  celui-ci  pourra  le  mener.  La  vie  libre  de 
I'esprit,  e’est  de  d^idcr.  Chaque  fois  que  I’esprit 
prend  unc  d^ision  juste,  il  se  libere;  chaque  fois 
qu’il  pique  dans  I'crrcur,  il  se  sent  cnchaine.  Mais 
si,  par  crainte  de  choisir,  I’esprit  s’arrctc,  e'est  i 
la  peur  qu’il  sc  rend  hnalcment  prisonnicr.  (Le 
gant  de  crin.  1927.  p.  251.) 

But  more  than  the  literary  theoretician,  more 
than  the  worldly  philosopher — more  than  the 
precursor  of  surrealism  or  existentialism — he 
was  a  poet.  There  are  lines  that  sing  and  lines 
that  plumb  to  the  depth  of  one’s  being.  Rever¬ 
dy  gave  us  both. 

Ces  lignes  ^  franchir 
que  jc  nc  peux  pas  lire 
Ces  formes  inouies  qui 
ne  veulent  rien  dire 
Que  la  mort 
La  mort  ^tant  le  plus 
juste  prix 

Le  poids  du  corps  dans 

la  balance  (quoted  by  Aragon  in  Lettres  Fran- 
(oises,  no.  830,  June  23-29,  1960,  p.  5.) 
Or,  from  Le  chant  des  morts  (1944-1948): 

)e  nc  peux  pas  choisir  ce  que  je  voudrais  dire 
Le  crepe  luit 
La  fdte  bat  son  plein 
Le  coeur  qui  flotte  au  vent 
La  nuit  me  sert  de  cible 
Dans  Ic  tamis  des  jours  fl^ris 
II  y  a  la  cire 

Et  le  miel  de  ta  chevelure 
Dans  la  mar^  montante  du  madn 

Less  lyric  than  Apollinaire  or  Eluard,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  traditional  meters  of  French  verse, 
as  Valery  was  not,  Reverdy  combined  in  his 
best  poetry  a  depth,  a  concision,  a  tenderness 
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matched  by  few  in  our  time.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  he  will  never  reach  an  audience  as 
large  as  Prevert’s;  but  were  it  not  for  Reverdy 
the  audience  might  be  smaller  and  there  might 
be  no  Prevert  to  write  for  it.  With  Reverdy ’s 
death  one  of  France’s  finest  p)oets  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  has  disappeared,  one  of  her  finest  poets 
and  one  of  her  most  forceful  prose  writers. 
For  in  the  domain  of  the  Pascal ian-type  pen- 
see,  which  Reverdy  called  notes  (see  Le  gant 
de  crin  [1927-1936],  Le  livre  de  mon  bord 
[ISKS],  En  vrac  [1^6]),  he  is  unexcelled. 
The  sheer  abundance  of  wit  and  warmth,  cyn¬ 
icism  and  profundity,  make  for  an  overpower¬ 
ing — but  enduring — ]eu  d’ artifice.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  molding,  in  the  language  of  our 
time,  the  terseness  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  the 
forcefulness  of  Pascal,  the  common  sense  of 
Alain. 

fe  sais  un  homme  que  la  situation  obligcait  ^  une 

vie  de  luxe  et  de  grande  depense  et  qui  n'attendait 


Dr.  Taha  Husein,  blind  Arab  author  and  educator, 
today  continues  his  unrelenting  struggle  to  enrich  mod¬ 
ern  Arabic  civilization.  The  writer  of  forty  novels  and 
books  of  criticism,  history  and  philosophy,  he  has  most 
recently  been  the  impelling  force  behind  a  project  to 
translate — complete,  authentic  and  unabridged — the 
plaj-s  of  William  Shakespeare  into  Arabic.  This 
"Shakespeare  in  .Arabic”  enterprise  b  the  work  of  more 
than  twenty  Arab  scholars.  Dr.  Husein  is  himself  no 
stranger  to  the  task  of  translating  Western  masterpieces 
into  Arabic.  While  studying  for  hU  Ph.D.  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  he  got  to  know  the  great  European  philosophers, 
absorbed  the  rationalist  spirit  of  Descartes,  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  lasting  love  for  the  theater.  Not  only  has  Dr. 
Husein  translated  the  complete  works  of  Sophocles, 
but  also  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies  of  Aeschylus, 
father  of  the  Greek  drama. 

In  1955  The  Arab  League  Cultural  Committee 
agreed  upon  the  Shakespeare  proposal  and  Dr.  Husein 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  organization  to  appropriate 
$30,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  translation  and  editing. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Husein  to  exert  all  the 
force  of  hb  knowledge,  resourcefulness  and  prestige  to 
keep  the  project  moving.  After  the  Suez  erbb,  when 
the  endeavor  began  to  move  forward  again,  its  mentor 
had  to  resolve  a  controversy — whether  Shakespeare 
should  be  translated  into  classical  or  colloquial  Arabic. 
Classical  Arabic  and  Dr.  Husein,  with  most  scholars 
supporting  him,  won  out.  They  decided  that  colloquial 
Arabic  was  not  suited  to  an  exposition  of  Shakespteare. 
Thb  project  will  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
broader,  more  diversified  modern  Arabic  civilization — 
already  considerably  enriched  through  the  impetus  of 
Dr.  Taha  Husein's  own  writings  and  other  efforts  to 
effect  social  and  literary  reforms. 

(Exerpted  from  The  Arab  World.) 


que  d'avoir  assure  sa  fortune  et  son  indcpendance 
pour  mencr  tr^  sobrement  I’exbtence  d'un  sage — 
dans  la  liberte — mais  je  ne  sab  pas  s’il  y  est  jamais 
arrive.  ( Le  livre  de  mon  bord,  p.  67.) 

Etre  oblige  de  menager  les  gens,  quelle  ecolc 
sup^ieure  d'intelligence!  (ibid.,  p.  72.) 

La  poesie  a  6tc  mise  au  monde  par  Thomme  et  elle 
ne  peut  etre  ailleurs  qu’en  lui — mab  il  la  chcrche 
dans  la  nature  comme  s’il  I'avait  labsc  echapper. 
(ibid.,  pp.  153-154.) 

C’est  une  vocation  admbable  que  de  ne  rien  vou- 
loir  apprendre  soi-meme  que  pour  le  faire  savoir 
aux  autres.  Mais  dans  le  commerce  de  I'amiti^, 
c’est  bien  assommant.  (En  vrac,  p.  31.) 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  Reverdy  that  future 
generations  will  read  and  admire  most,  the 
prosateur  whose  intelligence,  charm,  and  wit 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  this  century. 

1 

University  of  Missouri 


Three  thousand  letters  throwing  much  light  on  the 
Italian  Renaissance  have  been  found  by  the  historian 
Mario  Schettini  in  the  Old  People’s  Home  in  Salluzzo. 
They  were  written  by  Countess  Cosunza  d’Azeglio 
(sbter-in-law  of  Statesman  l.lassimo)  to  her  son 
Emanuele  d’Azeglio,  who  was  a  diplomat  assigned  suc¬ 
cessively  to  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Parb. 
Written  in  French,  and  sometimes  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week,  the  letters  are  filled  with  all  the  news 
and  gossip  of  the  Sasoy  court  from  1848  to  1860.  The 
son,  with  whom  the  family  came  to  a  close,  had  left 
hb  entire  fortune  toward  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  an  Opera  Pia  Tapparelli  d’Azeglio  in  Salluzzo,  and 
it  was  while  finishing  a  book  that  historian  Schettini, 
acting  on  a  hunch  and  some  investigation,  made  this 
rich  discovery. 

The  Italian  Scene 

Boohs  in  the  Americas,  prepared  by  Peter  S.  |enni- 
son  and  William  H.  Kurth  (Washington,  D.  C.  Pan 
American  Union.  1960),  gives  a  many-faceted  picture 
of  the  book  trade  and  bode  production  on  the  American 
continent.  Trade  barriers  point  up  the  fact  that  books 
have  had,  at  least  until  lately,  only  the  statm  of  any 
other  commodity,  while  national  censorship  has  also 
impeded  the  free  flow  of  ideas.  Information  as  to  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  Latin  American  markets,  copy¬ 
right  protection,  library  exchanges,  literacy  percent¬ 
ages,  and  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  production 
problems,  such  as  inadequate  machinery,  unskilled  la¬ 
bor,  and  paper  shorUge,  is  presented.  The  acknowl¬ 
edged  handicap  of  this  study,  which  is  No.  2  in  Estu- 
dios  bibliotecanos,  b  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
statbtics  are  based  on  figures  which  are  several  years 
old. 
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**  Chinua  Achcbe.  No  Longer  at  Ease.  New 

York.  Obolensky.  1961.  170  pages.  $2.95. 
The  second  novel  of  this  young  Nigerian  auth¬ 
or  continues  the  promise  of  its  predecessor, 
Things  Fall  Apart.  Marked  by  a  vivid  story¬ 
telling  technique,  it  takes  present-day  Nigeria 
as  its  setting.  The  hero  is  Obi  Okonkwo,  a 
member  of  the  Ibo  tribe.  He  is  a  fine  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  generation,  and  returns  to  his 
people  from  studies  in  England  only  to  find 
himself  caught  in  the  throes  of  two  sets  of 
demands.  First,  there  are  family  and  tribal 
expectations;  second,  there  is  the  strong  pull  of 
the  city  of  Lagos,  whose  attractions  can  turn 
anyone’s  head,  especially  a  lad  from  a  rural 
area. 

Obi  is  a  civil  service  employee.  His  girl 
friend  Clara  offers  him  much  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  way  of  a  happy  married  life.  How¬ 
ever,  the  corruption  of  the  city  does  take  hold 
and  what  follows  reveals  the  author  as  one 
capable  of  handling  intricate  and  emotionally 
laden  situations. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

**  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  La  force  de  I’dge. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1960.  623  pages.  16  nf. 
In  the  concluding  pages  of  her  first  volume  of 
memoirs,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  who  had  just 
met  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  declared:  “[He]  corre¬ 
sponded  exaedy  to  the  dream  companion  I 
had  longed  for  since  I  was  fifteen.  .  . .  When 
I  left  him  in  August  (1929),  I  knew  that  he 
would  never  go  out  of  my  life  again.”  Simone 
de  Beauvoir’s  second  volume  of  memoirs,  La 
force  de  I’dge,  1929-1944,  is  dedicated  to  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  de  Beauvoir’s  dream  and  eternal 
companion — even  during  the  latter’s  captivity 
in  C^rmany,  when  his  very  physical  absence 
made  him  all  the  more  present  in  de  Beau¬ 
voir’s  life. 

Freed  from  the  bonds  of  bourgeois  conven¬ 
tionality — the  subject  matter  of  the  Mimoires 
— and  led  by  a  remarkable  intelligence,  ten¬ 
acity,  and  critical  sense,  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir  participated  intensely  in  the  life  of  her 
times,  and  in  her  book  she  succeeds  brilliantly 
in  re<reating  for  her  readers  these  fifteen 
eventful  years.  TTie  Second  World  War,  in 
1939,  marks  an  easy  break  in  the  period,  and 
also  in  Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  and  Sartre’s  re¬ 
actions  to  national  and  international  issues. 


It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  the 
wealth  of  material  offered  to  the  readers  in 
Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  600-page  account.  The 
bcKtk  is  tighdy  filled  with  priceless  information 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  France  (especially 
the  life  of  the  theater),  on  French  intellectuals’ 
reactions  to  the  many  issues  of  the  pre-war 
years  (rise  of  Hider  and  Nazism,  Spanish 
Civil  War,  Front  Populaire,  Munich,  etc.),  on 
the  War,  the  “debacle,”  and  the  Occupation. 
As  expected,  this  second  volume,  eagerly 
awaited  as  the  first  ended  with  the  meeting  of 
two  striking  personalities,  gives  us  innumer¬ 
able  and  priceless  information  on  the  two 
leaders  of  French  Existentialism.  Besides  their 
personal  relationships,  where  they  boih  display 
far  more  sentiments  than  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,  we  attend,  as  it  were,  not  only  the 
delivery  of  all  their  writings  up  to  1945,  but 
again  the  genesis  of  these  various  works,  and 
we  are  given  new  insights  into  their  meaning 
by  the  authors’  own  interpretation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  other’s  works. 

These  few  lines,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  riches  gathered  in  this  book.  Not 
only  is  the  book  required  reading  for  all  those 
interested  in  Existentialism  and  its  leaders,  but 
again  it  is  a  must  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  France  during  that  period. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  Memoires,  it  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  deep  desire  to  read  the  next 
volume  as  well  as  Sartre’s  own  account  of  a 
remarkable  relationship  and  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  lived. 

Georges  /.  Joyaux 
Michigan  State  University 

*  Werner  Bergengruen.  Zorn,  Zeit  und 
Ewigl^eit.  Zurich.  Die  Arche.  1959.  237 
pages. 

Tliere  is  a  masterful  array  of  supersensual  phe¬ 
nomena  in  these  nine  stories:  ghosts  in  six 
of  them  and  closely  allied  manifestations  in 
the  other  three.  The  forcefully  described  events 
take  place  in  the  Baltic  region,  which  itself 
has  an  element  of  ghosdiness  for  having  lost 
the  identity  that  Bergengruen  knew.  In  the 
region  and  in  the  narrative  type  lies  the  out¬ 
ward  unity  of  the  collection.  The  inner  unity 
is  embodied  in  the  art  of  a  master  storyteller, 
which  includes  realism  and  objectivity,  or¬ 
ganically  motivated  chance,  and  unique  inci¬ 
dent  serving  as  a  metaphysical  pointe  to  ex- 
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cmplify  things  that  have  eternal  validity.  The 
reader  may  sense  an  alien  introspective  quality 
in  some  of  the  tales,  especially  in  the  title 
story.  If  so,  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  he 
will  experience  a  degree  of  comfort  in  reading 
the  guardian-angel  story  at  the  end  of  the 
collection. 

W.  A.  W. 

Caesar  R.  Blake.  Dorothy  Richardson. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press.  1960.  xiii  -f”  207  pages.  $4.50. 
Dorothy  M.  Richardson  died  in  1957.  The 
London  Times  gave  her  its  accustomed  obit¬ 
uary.  Leon  Edel  wrote  an  appreciative  essay 
for  Modern  Fiction  Studies  in  1958.  But  still 
Miss  Richardson — the  author  of  a  twelve-part 
novel  Pilgrimage,  a  study  of  the  Quakers, 
and  a  number  of  literary  essays — has  remained 
largely  neglected  on  both  sides  of  the  Adantic. 
Her  name  has  not  even  found  its  way  into  the 
most  recent  edition  of  The  Oxford  Companion 
to  English  Literature. 

Caesar  R.  Blake’s  book  should  go  a  long 
way  in  relieving  her  of  undeserved  anonymity. 
Professor  Blake’s  concern  is  with  the  value  of 
Pilgrimage  as  a  literary  work  and  so  he  es¬ 
chews  biographical  and  historical  considera¬ 
tions  as  much  as  possiUe.  He  goes  direedy  to 
the  text  and  convincingly  explains  how  Doro¬ 
thy  Richardson’s  method  operates. 

Blake  begins  by  giving  the  novel  the  bil- 
dungsroman  treatment;  he  traces  through  the 
twelve  volumes  the  various  intellectual  flirta¬ 
tions  of  the  heroine  Miriam  Henderson  as  she 
moves  in  the  direction  of  a  quasi-mysticism. 
He  then  setdes  down  to  the  serious  task  of 
analyzing  the  structure  of  the  work.  He  ex¬ 
plains  how  a  Jamesian  point  of  view,  displaced 
space-time  relationships,  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  of  stream-of<onsciousness  writing  com¬ 
bine  to  give  Pilgrimage  a  new  complexion. 
(This  reviewer  has  rarely  seen  a  more  lucid 
discussion  of  technique  in  the  novel  than  one 
finds  here.) 

Blake  is  at  his  best  when  he  analyzes  the 
functional  importance  of  Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son’s  imagery.  Her  style  relies  heavily  on  the 
simile,  metaphor,  and  other  poetic  devices  for 
its  effects.  Through  a  succession  of  passages 
quoted  and  explicated,  Blake  clarifies  all  the 
intricacies  of  a  method  which  critics  had  al¬ 
ready  suggested  was  an  offspring  of  Imagist 
poetry. 

Blake  finally  places  Pilgrimage  in  a  broader 
persjjcctive.  He  sees  it  conveying  “the  unique 
quality  of  a  feminine  view  of  life,’’  and  man¬ 
ages  to  relate  it  to  the  work  of  such  contem¬ 


poraries  as  Joyce,  Proust,  and  Virginia  Woolf. 
He  connects  Richardson’s  “illumination” 
with  Joyce’s  “epiphany”  and  Proust’s  “privi¬ 
leged”  moments.  He  ends  by  insisting  that 
Dorothy  Richardson  is  really  closest  to  Proust. 

Dorothy  Richardson  is  the  first  full-scale 
treatment  that  we  have  of  this  British  novelist. 
We  are  not  likely  to  get  a  better  one.  It  threat¬ 
ens  to  be  definitive  as  a  discussion  of  her  tech¬ 
nique.  Caesar  Blake  handles  his  explications 
de  texte — his  critical  method  at  its  best  de¬ 
pends  on  close  analyses  of  passages — with  the 
skill  and  apparent  ease  of  an  Erich  Auerbach. 
Leslie  Fiedler’s  admirable  preface  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  present  volume  helps  make  this 
an  essential  book  for  any  student  of  contem¬ 
porary  literature. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Carlos  Blanco  Aguinaga.  El  Unamuno 
contemplativo.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1959.  298  pages. 

Carlos  Blanco  displays  his  profound  conver¬ 
sance  with  Unamuno  in  this  perceptive  study 
of  an  important  but  neglected  asjject  of  Una¬ 
muno’s  thought.  The  frequendy  studied 
agonta  unamuniana — Blanco  calls  it  the  “mito 
Unamuno” — has  diverted  attention  from  the 
analysis  of  Unamuno’s  contemplative  being, 
“su  tendencia  a  la  apertura  y  al  recogimiento 
difuso  e  inconsciente,  su  busqueda  de  la  se- 
guridad  no  en  la  zozobra,  sino  en  la  dilatacion 
y  el  enajenamiento  que  para  cl  cs  la  paz.”  This 
manifestation  of  withdrawal  and  intcrioriza- 
tion,  which  docs  not  combat  but  alternates 
with  the  agonizing  Unamuno,  reveals  itself 
in  his  conception  of  the  mother  figure  and  his 
search  for  the  solitude  and  silence  of  nature. 
This  book,  in  addition  to  Blanco’s  previous 
Unamuno,  tedrico  del  lenguaje,  immeasur¬ 
ably  serves  to  elucidate  salient  aspects  of  Una¬ 
muno’s  complexity. 

Donald  W,  Blezniclt^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Bertolt  Brecht.  Gedichte.  I,  //.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1960.  211  pages,  ill.,  264 
pages.  13.50  dm.  ca. 

Here  arc  the  first  two  in  a  scries  of  six  vol¬ 
umes  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Suhrkamp 
edition  of  Brecht’s  Stucl(e.  Brecht  entrusted 
his  collaborators  Elisabeth  Hauptmann  and 
Benno  Slupianck  with  the  unenviable  task  of 
collecting  his  poetry  in  a  manner  most  closely 
approximating  his  own  idea.  He  thought  of 
poetry  as  having  documentary  value  (hence 
his  refusal  to  destroy  or  withhold  the  pieces 
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with  which  he  was  no  longer  satisfied)  but,  at 
the  same  time,  affirmed  his  right  to  alter  and 
correct  what  he  had  written.  His  stubborn 
belief  that  “Falsches  korrigiert  werden  (muss)” 
is  likely  to  prove  the  bane  of  future  scholarly 
editors  of  his  works.  The  present  edition,  then, 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  historical<ritical 
one. 

Volume  I,  which  was  compiled  by  Brecht 
in  the  final  year  or  years  of  his  life,  can  be 
regarded  as  authentic  insofar  as  it  bears  the 
poet’s  stamp  of  approval.  In  addition  to  the 
familiar  HauspostilU — which  grew  out  of  a 
privately  printed  Taschenpostille — it  contains 
collected  and  uncollected  items  from  the  Lrse- 
buch  fiir  Stadtebewohner  and  two  Geschichten 
aus  der  Revolution.  In  reworking  his  Haus- 
postille  (from  which  the  “Gesang  des  Soldaten 
der  roten  Armee”  had  already  been  removed 
at  a  much  earlier  date),  Brecht  threw  out 
eleven  poems  (including  ”Vom  Francois  Vil¬ 
lon”),  for  which  he  substituted  eight  con¬ 
temporary  ones,  among  them  three  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  “Psalms”  and  the  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  “Von  der  Willfahrigkeit  der  Natur.” 
The  “Ballade  von  den  Gcheimnissen  jedweden 
Mannes”  now  appears  in  the  third  (instead  of 
the  second)  Lc'Htion,  and  the  fifth  Lel^tton  is 
entided  “Psahnen  und  Mahagonnygesange.” 
Stanza  four  of  “Apfelbock”  and  stanza  three 
of  “Von  der  Freundlichkeit  der  Welt”  have 
been  omitted.  The  tides  of  several  poems  are 
slighdy  changed,  a  few  lines  in  the  “Benares- 
Song”  and  in  the  “Liturgie  vom  Hauch”  have 
been  rewritten,  and  a  number  of  words  have 
been  substituted  for  one  or  the  other  reason. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
major  and  minor  changes,  this  remains  the 
Hauspostille. 

The  second  volume  of  the  present  edition, 
compiled  after  the  poet’s  death,  is  much  less 
satisfactory  and  authoritative.  Although,  in 
addition  to  the  eleven  exiled  poems  from  the 
Hauspostille,  it  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
unpublished  and  uncollected  pieces — many,  if 
not  most,  of  which  will  be  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  readers — the  collection  is  far  from 
being  exhaustive. 

Of  the  less  familiar  or  unknown  poems  in 
this  volume  few  seem  predisposed  to  become 
anthology  pieces.  Exception  should  perhaps 
be  made  for  “Das  Lied  von  meiner  Mutter” 
(from  the  “Psalms”),  “Die  schwarzen  Wil¬ 
der,”  and  the  nostalgic  but  witty  “Gedanken 
eines  Grammophonbesitzers.”  TTie  ambitious 
“Lied  vom  Geierbaum”  is  a  failure,  and  so 
are  most  of  the  rather  unorthodox  sonnets  and 
the  “Kranlieder,”  which  mark  a  low  point  in 


terms  of  their  poetic  form  and  substance.  Other 
pieces  are  nakedly  didactic  or  rehash  some  of 
the  themes  (man’s  plight  in  the  big  cities, 
etc.)  more  effectively  dealt  with  in  the  canonic 
poems  of  the  Hauspostille.  TTie  most  charac¬ 
teristic  songs  and  poems  from  Brecht’s  plays 
of  the  period — from  Baal  to  the  Badener  Lehr- 
stucl(  vom  Einverstandnis — complete  this 
volume. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 

**  Jean  Cayrol.  Les  pleins  et  les  deliSs.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1960.  207  pages. 

Jean  Cayrol,  like  so  many  of  his  generation 
(he  was  born  in  1911),  was  influenced  by  the 
Surrealists.  We  have  the  same  vigorous  style, 
the  same  insouciance  with  regard  to  a  story 
line,  the  same  indifference  to  “prettiness.” 
Yet  each  section  (I  was  going  to  say  poem, 
but  the  form  is  prose)  is  a  gem  of  beauty 
and  clarity  whose  only  resemblance  to  the 
results  of  automatic  writing  is  the  feeling  of 
wonder  and  dipaysement  you  are  left  with 
after  having  read  several  pages.  These  are 
wonderfully  sensitive  texts  by  a  poet  who  is 
very  much  alive  and  capable  of  transmitting 
his  feelings  to  the  printed  page.  The  progeny 
of  Baudelaire’s  Spleen  and  Rimbaud’s  Illumi¬ 
nations  are  still  going  strong. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Gilbert  Cesbron.  Avoir  etc.  Paris.  Laffont. 

1960.  413  pages.  9.90  nf. 

What  is  more  pathetic  than  a  “has-been,”  a 
witness  of  a  glorious  past  vegetating  in  an 
ordinary,  average,  routine  life,  misunderstood 
by  others  as  well  as  misunderstanding  them, 
walling  himself  into  loneliness  out  of  stub¬ 
bornness  or  timidity?  Such  is  KJeber  Demar¬ 
tin,  the  hero  of  Gilbert  Cesbron’s  new  novel. 
KJeber  is  an  old  man  who  finds  temporary 
solace  in  the  company  of  a  ten  year  old  orphan 
whom  he  has  rescued  in  dramatic  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  eve  of  the  Liberation,  then  adopts 
and  passionately  loves,  only  to  be  brushed  aside 
when  the  boy  has  grown  to  manhood,  and  to 
be  left  to  face  loneliness  and  death  all  alone 
with  his  faithful  dog. 

Gilbert  Cesbron,  always  compassionate  to 
the  weak  and  defenseless,  manages  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  both  the  old  man  and  his 
youthful  charge.  Childhood  is  tenderly  pic¬ 
tured  with  a  moving  simplicity,  in  all  its  ac¬ 
tions,  dreams,  and  growing-up  pains,  through 
the  character  of  Patrick,  the  waif  who  finds  a 
home,  through  his  younger  friend  Daniel,  who 
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continues  the  cycle,  and  through  assorted  urch¬ 
ins  and  young  roughnecks.  TTie  main  interest 
of  the  novel  is  its  presentation  of  an  original 
facet  of  the  eternal  gap  between  generations, 
through  a  penetrating  study  of  Klcbcr,  the 
patriotic  old  World  War  One  Veteran  who 
cannot  understand  World  War  Two  veterans, 
is  utterly  out  of  touch  with  our  modern  world, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  futile  feud  with  “the 
Administration.”  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
French  will  recognize  Kleber  as  a  prototype 
as  well  as  an  individual. 

The  novel  rings  a  poignant  note,  as  its  cen¬ 
tral  themes  are  the  tragic  lack  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  resulting  misunderstandings  between 
grown-ups  and  children,  the  ineluctable  cruel¬ 
ty  of  life,  the  passing  of  time,  and  the  strong 
need  for  human  companionship.  The  gift  or 
perception  and  expression  that  made  Gilbert 
Cesbron  three  times  a  prize-winner  (Prix  de 
la  Guilde  du  Livre  1944,  Prix  des  Lecteurs 
1947,  Prix  Sainte-Beuve  1948)  is  very  much 
in  evidence  in  this  new  book,  his  tenth  novel. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

**  Jozef  Czapski.  Okp.  Paryz  Instytut  Lite- 
racki.  1960.  228  pages. 

Too  seldom  does  a  volume  of  delicate  ob¬ 
servation,  deep  evaluation,  and  interesting 
autobiographical  detail  find  its  way  into  the 
marketplace  of  public  attention.  When  it  does 
the  occasion  demands  recognition — and  trib¬ 
ute.  This  is  such  an  occasion,  and  acclaim 
of  the  highest  order  is  due  Jozef  Czapski  for 
his  outstanding  work. 

The  volume,  in  reality,  represents  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  articles  most  of  which  Czapski  has 
had  previously  published  in  various  periodicals. 
This  fact,  however,  should  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  book’s  value  but,  rather,  serve  to 
affirm  its  worth  as  a  collection  of  the  thought 
and  observations  of  a  distinguished  painter, 
renowned  art  critic,  and  respected  scholar. 

Czapski  has  divided  the  book  into  three 
major  divisions.  The  first,  “Paris  and  Poland, 
1923-1939,”  discusses  French  influences  on 
Polish  art.  Section  two  recounts  the  author’s 
experiences  in  Russia  under  the  title  “U.S.S.R., 
1939-1942”  while  the  third  leads  us  again 
to  “Paris,  1947-1960.”  Traced  within  its  pages 
is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  history  of  Polish 
art  from  the  end  of  World  War  One  to  the 
present. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Czapski  was 
once  a  leading  figure  of  the  Parisian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Polish  Artists  and  is  a  friend  of  all 
the  great  French  and  Polish  painters  of  the 


past  several  years.  In  addition,  he  is  the  mo¬ 
tivating  force  behind  a  resistance  group  of 
artists  who  have  refused  to  return  to  their 
homeland  since  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl(i 
Marquette  University 

C.  Day  Lewis.  The  Buried  Day.  London. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1960.  244  pages  -|-  12 
plates.  25/. 

In  his  Oxford  lecture  of  1956,  W.  H.  Auden 
remarked  that  “In  the  eyes  of  others  a  man  is 
a  poet  if  he  has  written  one  good  poem.  In  his 
own  eyes  he  is  a  poet  at  the  moment  when  he 
is  making  his  last  revision  to  a  new  poem.  The 
moment  before,  he  was  still  only  a  potential 
poet;  the  moment  after  he  is  a  man  who  has 
ceased  to  write  poetry,  perhaps  for  ever.”  In 
between  times,  in  spite  of  Auden’s  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  poets  write  their  auto¬ 
biographies,  and  C.  Day  Lewis’s  The  Buried 
Day  is  one  of  the  best  to  come  our  way 
since  Edwin  Muir’s.  It  is  a  very  different 
book  from  Muir’s  because  as  human  beings 
these  two  poets  lead  very  different  lives,  but 
in  a  certain  sense  their  stories  are  the  same. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  poet’s  life,  the  life  of  a 
man  who  “fives  largely  by  words  and  for 
them,”  and  Day  Lewis  tells  it — particularly 
the  section  which  deals  with  his  childhood  and 
his  relation  with  his  father — with  charm  and 
taste. 

Not  the  least  appealing  part  of  this  very  ap¬ 
pealing  book  is  Day  Lewis’s  section  on  the 
Thirties  and  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  so- 
called  “Auden-Spender-Day  Lewis  School.” 
Day  Lewis  reminds  us  that  while  there  existed 
a  strange  dichotomy  betw'een  the  classical 
ideals  and  romantic  rebellion  of  the  Pylon 
poets  that  he  as  an  artist  “cannot  regret  that 
desire  to  be  committed,  that  positive  sense  of 
engagement,  which  our  upbringing  and  the 
weather  of  the  times  combined  to  produce. 
This  was  a  period  when  it  seemed  possible  to 
hope,  to  choose,  to  act,  as  individuals  but  for 
a  common  end;  possible  for  us  as  writers  to 
bridge  the  old  romantic  chasm  between  the 
artist  and  the  man  of  action,  the  poet  and  the 
ordinary  man.”  In  a  day  when  it  is  fashionable 
to  brush  aside  the  pditics  and  poetry  of  the 
Thirties,  Day  Lewis’s  treatment  comes  as  a 
welcome  surprise.  Francis  Murphy 

Smith  College 

**  Juan  Garcia  Hortelano.  Nuevas  amistades. 

Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1959.  315  pages. 
This  prize-winning  novel  (Premio  Biblioteca 
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Breve,  1959)  by  a  young  and  promising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Spain’s  present  generation  of 
writers  dedicated  to  a  regeneration  of  the  form 
brings  the  reader  into  intimate  communion 
with  a  varied  group  of  members  of  the  younger 
set  of  Madrid’s  upper-middle  class  as  their 
aimless,  empty  lives  are  emotionally  disturbed 
for  a  short  period  because  of  a  faked  abortion 
that  threatens  one  of  them  with  death  and 
all  of  them  with  possible  legal  involvement. 
The  deadening  recurrence  of  life’s  daily  chores 
is  brought  out  even  more  effectively  as  we  fol¬ 
low  each  character  in  the  irresponsible  role  of 
an  existence  that  is  but  one  monotonous  round 
of  smoking,  eating,  drinking,  flirting,  and 
trivial  chatter.  The  author  achieves  his  objec¬ 
tive  through  page  after  page  of  unbroken 
dialogue,  a  dialogue  that  in  itself  bespeaks  the 
repetitiveness  of  purposeless  living  and  that 
yet  serves  to  give  shape  to  each  character  as 
he  emerges  gradually  from  the  blurred  and 
amorphous  collective  being.  The  social  intent 
of  the  novel  is  clear,  with  the  author  remain¬ 
ing  ever  unobtrusively  detached.  And  clear, 
too,  is  the  author’s  artistic  and  ideological 
affinity  as  he  openly  acknowledges  his  debt 
to  Camus  who  provides  him  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  epigraph:  “Ce  jour-la,  je  compris  qu’il 
avait  deux  verites  dont  I’une  ne  devait  jamais 
ctre  dite.” 

John  E.  Engle\ir\ 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  H.  F.  Garten.  Modern  German  Drama. 
London.  Methuen.  1959.  272  pages  -|-  8 
plates.  21/. 

The  book  is  addressed  to  the  English  reader 
interested  in  drama  in  general  or  in  German 
literature  in  particular.  Its  seven  chapters — 
from  “The  Naturalistic  Drama’’  to  “Since 
1945’’ — ^are  prefaced  by  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  which  discusses  the  unique  features  of 
the  history  and  nature  of  the  German  drama 
pointing,  among  other  things,  to  its  instability, 
its  diversity,  its  richness,  and  to  experiment  as 
its  very  motive  power. 

Skilful  summaries  of  the  plays  emphasize 
the  ideological  and  dramatic  intentions  of  the 
writers  and  suggest  both  the  immediate  and 
the  historical  effect  of  the  more  important 
works.  Well  chosen  quotations — a  few  of  them 
in  German  and  English — and  seventeen  plates 
jsermit  a  brief  contact  with  the  play  itself.  Al¬ 
though  the  value  of  the  book  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  limited  by  its  brevity,  it  is 
without  any  doubt  a  handy  and  competent 
guide  and  an  admirable  summary.  The  reader 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  enjoy  its  sound 


judgment  and  its  reliability.  A  short  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  followed  by  a  list  of  German  plays 
in  English  translations. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

Fritz  von  Herzmanovsky-Orlando.  Lust- 
spiele  und  Ballette.  Miinchen.  Langen/ 
Muller.  1960.  223  pages.  12.80  dm. 

The  cognoscenti  will  not  need  to  be  told  about 
the  appearance  of  this,  the  third  volume  of 
Herzmanovsky-Orlando’s  collected  works; 
they  have  been  eagerly  awaiting  it.  Nor  is  it 
likely  to  surprise  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  volumes,  Der  Gaulschrecl{  im  Rosen- 
netz  (see  B.A.  32.2,  p.  161)  and  Masl^enspiel 
der  Genien  (see  B.A.  33:2,  p.  189),  that  few 
of  the  author’s  dramatic  creations  are  per- 
formable.  So  far,  only  the  one-act  farce  Kaiser 
Joseph  und  die  Bahnwiirterstochter  has  been 
performed;  in  fact,  this  is  what  sparked  the 
rediscovery  of  its  author.  Zerbinettas  Befrel- 
ung,  a  Venetian  masked  comedy  partly  in 
hilarious  verse,  has  been  scheduled  for  the 
current  season  of  the  Vienna  Burgthcater.  The 
volume  contains  eight  brief,  screamingly  funny 
works  in  all,  including  the  delightfully  paro- 
distic  Sellawie,  oder  Hamlet,  der  Osterhase 
and  the  fragmentary  Tyroler  Drachenspiel 
which,  unfortunately,  consists  of  litde  more 
than  the  promising  title,  an  inimitable  cast  of 
characters,  and  a  few  oudines,  sketches,  and 
songs.  The  fun  starts,  in  each  case,  with  the 
dramatis  personae.  Friedrich  Torberg,  the 
editor,  has  judiciously  pruned  some  of  Herz¬ 
manovsky-Orlando’s  luxuriant  excrescences, 
reduced  the  baroque  drolleries  of  the  scurrilous 
author  to  manageable  proportions,  and  pro¬ 
vided  helpful  commentaries.  This  should  en- 
tide  him  to  the  Imperial-Royal  Order  of  the 
Split  Sides.  For  the  rest,  the  genius  of  Her- 
manovsky-Orlando  is  indescribable,  and  one’s 
reaction  to  this  book  can  only  be  expressed  in 
Herzmanovskyan  terms:  a  Hetz,  a  Gaudi,  a 
Mordshetz. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Ted  Hughes.  Lupercal.  New  York.  Har¬ 
per.  1960.  63  pages.  $3. 

In  a  review  as  short  as  this  it  is  difficult  to 
say  all  the  things  I  would  like  to  say  about  Ted 
Hughes’s  poetry.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Lupercal  is  a  volume  which  everyone  who 
likes  poetry  must  read.  In  this  his  second  vol¬ 
ume  (he  won  the  New  York  Poetry  Center 
Award  three  years  ago  for  The  Haw\  in  the 
Rain),  Ted  Hughes  establishes  himself  as  one 
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of  the  best  young  poets  writing  today.  He  is 
not  only  a  skilful  technician,  but,  more  rare, 
he  has  the  voice  of  authority  as  well.  If  not 
all  the  fX)ems  in  LMpercal  are  as  good  as 
“Thrushes”  (“Terrifying  are  the  attent  sleek 
thrushes  on  the  lawn,/  More  coiled  steel  than 
living  — ”),  or  the  fine  poem  “View  of  a  Pig,” 
or  “To  Paint  a  Water  Lily”  (“A  green  level 
of  lily  leaves/  Roofs  the  pond’s  chamber  and 
paves/  The  flies’  furious  arena:  study/  These, 
the  two  minds  of  this  lady”),  or  “Esther's 
Tomcat,”  or  a  wonderful  elegy  about  an  eighty 
year  old  man  “Dick  Straightup”  (“Now,  you 
are  strong  as  the  earth  you  have  entered”),  I 
think  we  should  attribute  it  to  Hughes’s  gen¬ 
erosity  and  be  very  grateful  for  what  we  have. 
In  a  world  reminiscent  of  Lear’s  heath,  Hughes 
sp>eaks  for  the  power  of  the  imagination  with 
an  integrity  that  is  rare  and  rewarding. 

Francis  Murphy 
Smith  College 

**  Robert  A.  Kann.  A  Study  in  Austrian  In- 
tellectual  History  from  Late  Baroque  to 
Romanticism.  New  York.  Praeger.  1960. 
xxii  -f-  367  pages  -|-  16  plates.  $4.50. 

This  scholarly  essay  discusses  interestingly  the 
ideas  and  influence  of  two  men  little  known 
outside  the  Hapsburg  realm  who  illustrate  and 
typify  two  stages  in  Austrian  intellectual  and 
social  evolution.  One,  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara 
(1646-1709),  a  powerful  preacher,  castigated 
the  evils  of  his  day  as  he  saw  them  in  Vienna 
in  vivid  language  that  today  has  an  amusing 
ring.  The  other,  Joseph  von  Sonnenfels  (1732- 
1817),  a  converted  and  ennobled  Jewish  schol¬ 
ar,  advised  Emperor  Joseph  II  in  the  precipi¬ 
tate  reforms  which  were  stx)n  followed  by  the 
reaction  and  Romanticism  of  the  Metternich 
era.  The  author  has  used  unpublished  sources 
in  the  Vienna  archives  and  drawn  skilfully 
upmn  abundant  printed  material  to  show  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  Austrian  intellec¬ 
tual  life  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

**  Werner  Kraft.  Wort  und  Gedanl^e:  Kri- 
tische  Betrachtungen  zur  Poesie.  Bern. 
Francke.  1959.  339  pages.  22.80  Sw.  fr. 
This  is  as  rich  a  collection  of  essays  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  literature  as  it  is  varied.  Cerman 
literature  and  literary  history  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Werner  Kraft,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  thoughtful  papers  on  Karl  Kraus  and 
Else  Lasker-Schiiler,  to  choose  but  two  of  his 
many  subjects.  Even  if  one  may  find  that  little 
is  added  to  one’s  understanding  of  the  poetic 


text  in  “Wanderers  Nachtlied,”  “Cber  alien 
Gipfeln,”  and  “Das  Turmerlied,”  one  will 
read  these  papers  with  profit.  The  most  sub¬ 
stantia!  piece  is  on  Hdlderlin;  the  best,  in  this 
reader’s  opinion,  the  essay  “Von  Bassompierre 
zu  Hofmannsthal — Zur  Geschichte  eines 
Novellenmotivs.”  This  essay  profits  greatly 
from  Kraft’s  able  and  gentle  interpretation  of 
poetic  texts  and  from  his  excellent  observations 
on  the  novella  as  a  genre.  This  book  confronts 
its  readers,  both  laymen  and  experts,  with  the 
products  of  a  fine  literary  mind.  Kraft  is  an 
impassioned  critic.  This  volume  is  ample 
testimony. 

Richard  Exner 

Oherlin  College 

**  Par  Lagerkvist.  Ahasverus  dod.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1960.  132  pages.  13.50  kr. 
At  sixty-nine,  Lagerkvist  has  produced  a  new 
masterpiece.  In  his  Bar  abbas,  Ahasuerus  had 
figured  briefly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  story; 
in  The  Sibyl  he  held  a  supporting  role.  Has  he 
now  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  principal 
character?  Hardly  so,  for  the  major  part  of 
the  new  book  tells  of  a  few  days  in  the  lives 
of  Tobias,  ruffian  ex-soldier,  and  Diana,  his 
companion,  who — somewhat  against  their  in¬ 
clinations — participate  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  time  is  vaguely  medieval,  the 
locale  Mediterranean.  Ahasuerus,  forever  “pur¬ 
sued  by  God,”  happens  to  become  slightly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  two  and,  observing  Tobias’s 
fate,  learns  to  see  himself  as  Christ’s  brother 
and  gives  up  rebelling  against  his  power.  Thus 
he  wins  his  own  salvation — death.  Couched  in 
the  same  style  as  Barabbas  and  The  Sibyl, 
Lagerkvist  here  reaches  new  climaxes  of  lyrical 
prose,  and  readers  who  have  watched  his  de¬ 
velopment  over  the  years  will  note  with  in¬ 
terest  that  he  concludes  this  latest  work  on  a 
note  less  somber  than  before. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Irving  Layton.  A  Red  Carpet  for  the  Sun. 

Highlands,  N.  C.  Jonathan  Williams.  1959. 

238  pages.  $2.50. 

Irving  Layton  is  an  angry  middle-aged  man, 
a  Canadian  Jew,  and  a  superb,  although  occa¬ 
sionally  uneven,  poet.  His  latest  collection,  210 
poems  written  between  1942  and  1958  and 
selected  from  twelve  collections,  contains,  as 
his  Foreword  states,  all  that  he  wishes  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  this  period.  Layton  sees  his  work 
“as  an  effort  to  achieve  a  definition  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Not,  though,  of  disaffiliation.”  His 
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is  certainly  an  original  talent,  though  one  can 
sec  that  he  has  learned  from  Pound,  more 
from  Williams.  Sometimes  bracketed  with 
Charles  Olson  and  Robert  Creely  and  the 
younger  anti-academic,  group  of  American 
poets,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  them 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  “beatnik” 
fringe,  though  he  often  shares  their  faults — 
verbosity  and  lack  of  discipline. 

Here  arc  poems  about  death  and  love, 
parental  affection  and  lechery,  war  and  all  the 
“singular  business  of  human  evil.”  Some  of 
these  arc  violcndy  experimental  in  technique, 
occasionally  written  in  language  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  obscene; others  seem  almost  as  tra¬ 
ditional  as  Robert  Frost,  and  nowhere  is  there 
any  contrived  obscurity.  Poems  overweighted 
with  bitterness  are  intermingled  with  charm¬ 
ing  lyrics  about  his  wife  and  children.  In  all 
of  them — even  among  the  failures — there  is 
genuine  poetic  energy  manifesting  itself  in 
fresh  imagery.  I  predict  that  such  poems  as 
“When  it  Came  to  Santayana’s  Turn,”  “I 
Would  for  Your  Sake  Be  Gende,”  and  “In¬ 
dividualists”  will  be  widely  anthologized  in 
the  future. 

This  collection  ought  to  be  in  every  college 
library  and  on  the  shelves  of  every  lover  of 
modern  poetry.  For  Layton  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  best  Canadian  poets,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  poets  writing  in  English  to 
emerge  in  the  last  decade. 

Guy  Owen 
Stetson  University 


**  Gerhart  Mayer.  Rill^e  und  Kassner:  Eine 
geistige  Begegnung.  Bonn.  Bouvicr.  1960. 
136  pages.  138  s. 

It  is  strange — or  not  so  strange,  if  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  customary  hesitance  of  Rilke  scholars 
to  deal  in  facts — that  someone  has  not  made 
a  study  before  now  of  the  relationship  between 
Rilke  and  Kassner,  “cigcndich  der  cinzige 
Mann,  mit  dem  ich  ctwas  anzufangen  weiss,” 
as  the  poet  wrote.  Actually,  Mayer’s  disserta¬ 
tion  was  completed  in  1951,  and  so  has  been 
available  since  that  time  to  scholars  willing 
to  read  microfilm;  it  is  distressing,  however, 
to  think  of  the  many  vapid  Rilke  apprecia¬ 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  print  during  the 
nine  years  ensuing,  while  Mayer’s  invaluable 
work  remained  relatively  inaccessible. 

There  are  points  concerning  which  one 
might  disagree  with  or  criticize  Mayer:  he 
ignores,  for  example,  the  circumsunce  that 
the  contact  between  Rilke  and  Kassner  (the 
unphilosophical  philosopher,  the  thinker  in 


concretes)  was  made  easier  by  the  emergence 
of  both  men  from  an  identical  culture,  the 
Austrian,  which  abhors  the  abstract.  In  1905, 
just  two  years  before  he  met  Kassner,  Rilke 
was  ready  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
Georg  Simmel,  but  his  own,  Austrian  instinct 
and  the  sound  advice  of  Ellen  Key  held  him 
back;  in  1907  he  found  the  philosophical  ad¬ 
viser  he  needed.  Mayer  might  have  done  well 
to  fill  in  the  friendship’s  background.  But  the 
recipient  of  Mayer’s  book  should  not  be  want¬ 
ing  in  gratitude;  instead,  he  should  appreciate 
the  relative  clarity,  and  absolute  surety,  with 
which  Mayer  investigates  Kassner’s  influence 
on  Rilke.  And  he  will  get  a  bonus:  a  summary 
of  Kassner’s  “physiognomisches  Weltbild.” 

In  summary:  an  indispensable  contribution 
to  the  secondary  literature  on  Rilke. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
Dul^e  University 

**  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  Signes.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1960.  438  pages.  14  nf. 

A  new  book  by  Merleau-Ponty  (f)  is  as  import¬ 
ant  an  event  to  the  intellectual  elite  of  France 
as  any  philosophical  treatise  by  Jean-Paul  Sar¬ 
tre.  But  if  Sartre  remains  on  the  ontological 
plane,  Merleau-Ponty  is  more  of  a  phenomenol- 
ogist.  In  Signes  the  author  has  compiled  a  se¬ 
ries  of  his  own  essays  dealing  with  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  civilization.  It  includes  such  topics 
as  the  problem  of  language,  Christianity,  sub¬ 
jectivity,  rationalism,  eroticism;  he  discusses 
Indochina,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Orient;  and  eval¬ 
uates  such  great  figures  as  Montaigne,  Machia- 
velli,  Husserl,  Einstein  . . .  etc.  In  other  words, 
this  represents  years  of  reflections  on  subjects 
of  great  concern  to  any  intellectual  involved 
with  the  world. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  such  an 
accumulation  of  thoughts  would  lack  unity, 
but  Merleau-Ponty  achieves  this  unity  through 
two  major  themes:  politics  and  philosophy. 
These  are  presented  in  a  very  lucid  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  unity  becomes  itself  the  main  theme 
of  this  book.  The  philosophical  implications 
here  are  the  search  for  this  unity:  an  essence 
“which  is  not  given,  but  which  is  made  while 
proving  itself.”  The  signes  which  Merleau- 
Ponty  gathers  are  like  an  alphabet  which  the 
reader  receives  after  a  thorough  analysis  by 
the  author  of  events,  books,  people,  thoughts, 
and  things.  It  is  a  revaluation  of  the  world,  full 
of  optimism  for  that  which  remains  to  be 
done;  even  though  a  backward  glance  reveals 
pessimism. 

Raymond  Federman 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
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**  Marco  Antonio  Montes  dc  Oca.  Delante 
de  la  luz  canton  los  pdjaros.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1959.  124  pages. 
$15  m/mex. 

In  the  force,  variety,  and  richness  of  its  lan¬ 
guage,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  first 
books  of  poetry  in  Mexico  for  several  years. 
The  author  is  twenty -eight,  and  his  work  had 
heretofore  been  read  in  revistas.  Now  with  the 
appearance  of  his  poems  within  hard  covers, 
he  may  well  be  fully  acclaimed  as  one  of 
Mexico’s  most  promising  younger  poets,  an 
epithet  already  tendered  him  by  the  editors 
of  the  Evergreen  Review. 

The  range  of  vocabulary  is  as  broad  as  the 
unbridled  passion  of  the  tone.  A  picture  of 
these  troubled  times  emerges,  one  which  is 
strange,  beautiful,  and  arresting.  The  linguistic 
reward  to  the  reader  more  than  compensates 
for  the  occasional  rhetoric,  inevitable  in  such 
a  free-flowing  style. 

These  are,  indeed,  as  the  poet  says,  “ineditos 
lugares  donde  aun  es  posible  oir  /  el  tranquilo 
desorden  de  tus  alas,  colibri.” 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Alberto  Moravia,  Elemire  Zolla,  eds. 
Saggi  italiani  1959.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1960.  165  pages.  1,000  1. 

Moravia  and  Zolla  reprint  in  this  volume  the 
best  articles  which  appeared  in  1959  in  non- 
specialized  magazines  and  even  newspapers. 
The  anthology  consists  of  two  parts:  essays 
on  general  topics  and  essays  on  literary  ques¬ 
tions.  Since  the  two  anthologists  are  mainly 
literary  men.  the  second  part  is  far  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  the  first.  But  the  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  varied  and  rich  book.  The  authors  of 
the  articles  include  almost  all  the  best  Italian 
writers  living  today:  Gadda,  Cecchi,  Bassani, 
Vittorini,  Levi,  Manzini,  Montale,  Moravia, 
Piovene,  Praz,  and  many  others.  It  would  be 
impossible  even  to  mention  the  titles  of  all  the 
selections.  Some  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  are  the  answers — by  Bassani,  Mo- 
rante,  and  Solmi — to  an  inquiry  on  “The  Crisis 
of  the  Novel”  originated  by  Tempo  Presente, 
and  the  comments  on  those  answers  by  Bel- 
lonci.  Particularly  noteworthy,  in  a  similar 
field,  is  ?amp>aloni’s  essay  on  Tomasi  de  Lam- 
podusa’s  //  Gattopardo  (see  B.A.  34:3,  p.  244). 

Of  course,  with  anthologies  one  can  al¬ 
ways  lament  the  presence  of  too  many  authors 
and  wish  that  his  favorite  writers  were  repre¬ 
sented  with  far  longer  selections.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  articles  published  by  Moravia  and 
Zolla  have  the  advantage  of  being  reprinted  in 


full,  without  any  part  missing;  and  besides 
being  quite  interesting  they  are  written  ex¬ 
tremely  well:  they  are  the  contributions  of 
outstanding  writers  who  have  something  to  say 
and  know  how  to  say  it. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

**  Eduardo  Neale-Silva.  Horizonte  humano: 

Vida  de  Jos6  Eustasio  Rivera.  Madison, 

Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1960. 

507  pages.  $2.25. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  professor  of  Span¬ 
ish  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  sp)ent 
twenty  years  of  research  in  the  preparation  of 
his  biographical  study  of  Jose  Eustasio  Rivera 
(1888-1928),  a  Colombian  pxjet  and  novelist, 
who  won  literary  fame  for  his  px>ems,  Tierra 
de  promisidn,  and  his  novel.  La  vordgine. 

On  reading  Neale-Silva’s  book,  one  is 
amazed  at  the  huge  number  of  sources  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  information.  He 
found  valuable  data  in  more  than  a  thousand 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  critical 
studies,  and  government  documents,  all  of 
which  were  supplemented  with  a  vast  amount 
of  material  obtained  from  letters  and  oral 
information  supplied  by  Rivera’s  family, 
friends,  and  contemporaries. 

Thanks  to  the  careful  evaluation  of  all  these 
bibliographical  sources,  Neale-Silva  is  able  to 
furnish  a  complete  and  objective  picture  of 
Rivera  as  a  creative  writer,  politician,  lawyer, 
and  businessman.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the  career 
of  this  outstanding  man  because  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  in  a  very  clear  style,  did  not  omit  a 
single  important  detail  of  Rivera’s  daily  life. 
In  addition  to  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  Ri¬ 
vera’s  interesting  activities,  there  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  motives,  both  personal  and  so¬ 
ciological,  which  led  many  critics  to  consider 
the  ^lombian  writer  a  rather  controversial 
personality. 

Professor  Neale-Silva’s  book  constitutes  an 
excellent  example  of  true  scholarship  and  sets 
a  pattern  for  future  biographical  studies. 
Since  his  conclusions  may  be  considered  almost 
definitive  on  a-  most  important  and  difficult 
subject,  his  study  must  be  classed  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  literature. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Siobhan  Nf  Bhriain.  Buachaill  ar  Fdn. 

Baile  Atha  Cliath.  Siirscal  &  ’Jill.  1959. 

123  pages,  ill. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  provoca- 
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tivc  plot  situation  than  that  with  which  Joan 
O’Brien’s  “Boy  Astray’’  begins:  a  little  boy, 
born  and  brought  up  in  America,  there  or¬ 
phaned  at  the  age  of  five,  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic  alone,  arrives  ail  by  himself  in  the 
Gaelic-speaking  Aran  islands  to  live  with  his 
mother’s  people,  whose  speech  he  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  and  who  cannot  help  regarding  him 
as  strange  and  foreign.  We  shall  not  reveal  the 
amazing  plot  twist  with  which  it  ends,  some 
twenty  years  later,  after  Colin  O’Donnell  has 
become  a  part  of  the  islands’  life.  The  little 
book  makes  for  excellent  reading,  not  only  for 
its  strong  plot  but  for  the  lean  power  of  its 
style  and  its  vivid  dialogue.  We  should  only 
like  to  see  Miss  O’Brien’s  narrative  gift  leav¬ 
ened  with  more  description,  esp)ecially  of  a 
colorful  region  which  she  knows  so  well. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Cesare  Pavese.  /  racconti.  Torino.  Einaudi. 

1960.  526  pages.  3,000  1. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  events  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  literary  scene  of  postwar  Italy  has 
been  the  gradual,  constant  growth  of  interest, 
at  the  popular  and  critical  level,  in  Cesare 
Pavese,  the  novelist  and  essayist  who  took  his 
life  in  the  summer  of  1950.  Since  his  untimely 
death,  numerous  articles  on  his  work  (as  a 
writer  of  fiction  and  as  a  critic,  for  it  was 
Pavese,  along  with  Elio  Vittorini,  who  pion¬ 
eered  the  study  of  American  letters  in  Italy  in 
the  Thirties)  have  been  appearing  regularly 
in  the  leading  quarterlies.  One  year  after  his 
death,  his  publisher  Einaudi  brought  out  Pa- 
vese’s  studies  on  American  literature  ( Lm  let- 
teratura  americana  e  altri  saggi  [see  B.A.  27:2, 
p.  152],  accompanied  by  a  perceptive  introduc¬ 
tion  authored  by  Italo  Calvino).  Shortly  after 
that,  the  most  poignant  and  penetrating  pages 
of  his  diary  appeared  (ll  mestiere  di  vivere, 
1952  [see  B.A.  27:3,  p.  269]),  proving  to  be  an 
extraordinary  human  and  intellectual  docu¬ 
ment.  No  better  evidence  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  felt  for  Pavese  may  be  offered  than 
the  publication,  a  full  decade  after  his  passing 
away,  of  two  additional  Pavese  items,  a  novel, 
ll  fuoco  grande  (co-authored  by  Bianca  Garufi; 
see  B.A.  34:3,  p.  290)  and  the  present  volume, 
simply  tided  /  racconti. 

Pavese  enthusiasts  should  find  the  present 
collection  both  valuable  and  needed,  for  it 
provides  a  rich  source  of  documentation  that 
should  prove  to  be  vital  to  a  finer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  novelist’s  artistic  growth.  Going 
through  the  five-hundred  odd  pages  that  com¬ 


prise  the  book  should  be  an  amazing  experi¬ 
ence  indeed,  for  it  will  permit  the  reader  to 
follow  out,  in  miniature,  the  intricate,  subde 
transitions,  in  style,  technique,  and  tone,  of 
Pavese  from  the  early  pages  written  in  1936 
to  the  more  finished  tales  of  the  Forties.  To  be 
sure,  the  important  feature  of  this  collection 
rests  in  the  fact  that  here,  at  last,  the  student 
of  contemporary  Italian  letters  will  find,  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  single  book,  many  previously  un¬ 
published  pages  authored  by  Pavese  which 
found  their  way,  direedy  or  not,  into  his  more 
sustained  fiction.  In  this  sense,  then,  and  with 
the  customary  exceptions,  it  is  hard  to  speak 
of  a  finished  product  when  we  read  /  racconti. 
In  the  light  of  what  is  surely  the  real  sense 
and  purpose  of  the  book,  such  a  criticism 
would  hardly  be  warranted.  The  thing  that 
inevitaUy  will  stand  out,  in  the  reader’s  mind, 
will  be  the  definite  “progression’’  from  the 
realistic  tales  of  the  Thirties  to  the  lyrical, 
beautifully  written  and  controlled  stories  auth¬ 
ored  in  the  Forties.  But  equally  surprising 
should  be  the  fact  that  a  good  many  themes 
of  Pavese,  or  fundamental  assumptions  or 
speculations  about  life,  are  already  discernible 
in  even  the  weakest  of  his  fragments. 

/  racconti  is  a  rich  and  fine  book.  It  makes 
one  even  more  painfully  aware  of  how  much 
was  lost  to  the  world  of  culture  when  Pavese 
decided  he  could  no  longer  bear  life. 

Sergio  Pad  fid 
Yale  University 

**  Gaetan  Picon.  L'usage  de  la  lecture.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  I960.  265  pages. 

11.40  nf. 

The  prolific  Picon  has  gathered  together  six¬ 
teen  essays  published  over  thirteen  years,  from 
1944  to  1957.  In  them  he  treats  of  many  aspects 
of  French  literature  in  passing  from  Retz  to 
Camus  by  way  of  Sade,  Baudelaire,  Gide,  Mal- 
raux,  the  critic  Blanchot,  and  the  contempo¬ 
rary  |X)ets  Eluard,  Michaux,  Char,  Perse,  and 
Reverdy.  Foreign  literatures  are  represented 
by  Tolstoy,  T.  E.  Lawrence,  Henry  James,  and 
Ungaretti.  Whether  it  is  a  simple  five-page 
“Hommage  a  Saint-John  Perse’’  or  an  involved 
forty-page  analysis  of  “L’oeuvre  critique  de 
Maurice  Blanchot,’’  Picon  with  incomparable 
insight  touches  on  just  those  points  which  re¬ 
veal  to  his  readers,  as  that  ambiguous  French 
word  usage  would  suggest,  not  only  the  many 
uses  but  also  the  wider  enjoyments  of  intelli¬ 
gent  reading. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 
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^  Umberto  Saba.  Epigrafe.  Vltime  prose. 
Milano.  “II  Saggiatorc.”  1959.  109  pages, 
ill.  500  1. 

Students  of  contemporary  Italian  letters  will 
welcome  this  slim,  precious  volume,  elegantly 
printed  and  enhanced  by  three  drawings  by 
Renato  Guttuso  and  Carlo  Levi,  for  the  book 
makes  available  the  unpublished  poems  and 
prose  pieces  of  the  late  Umberto  Saba.  The 
perceptive,  brilliant  essay  by  Giacomo  Deb- 
enedetti  (who  is  Saba’s  best  critic)  accom¬ 
panying  the  volume  will  no  doubt  illuminate 
what  is  termed  “Saba’s  Fifth  Season.’’  The 
reader  may  well  have  some  reservations  about 
Debenedetti’s  psychoanalytical  approach;  yet, 
I  hasten  to  add,  he  will  also  be  impressed  by 
Debenedetti’s  enormous  sensibility  and  sense 
of  style.  There  is  much  of  the  finest  Saba  in 
the  few  pages  that  comprise  the  book:  the  be¬ 
nevolent  irony,  the  delicacy  of  the  images,  the 
deep  compassion  for,  and  supreme  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  beings  and  their  affairs,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  humor  of  the  poet  from 
Trieste.  The  reader  will  especially  enjoy  the 
masterful  little  story  tided  “Le  polpette  al 
pomodoro’’  (an  earthy  tide,  which  hides  the 
graciousness  and  fantastic  character  of  the 
tale),  and  the  portrait  of  Malaparte — just  as 
he  will  be  moved  by  such  compositions  as 
“Opicina  1947’’  and  “Sci  poesie  della  vec- 
chiaia.’’  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  for  me  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  few  bits  of  this  book 
will  be  responsible  for  bringing  the  reader 
back  to  a  fresh,  more  mature  reading  of  Saba’s 
great  Canzoniere,  and  to  the  rediscovery  or 
renewed  awareness  that  Saba  is  indeed  an 
artist  who  ranks  with  the  very  greatest  in 
modern  times. 

Sergio  Pact  fid 
Yale  University 


Valentin  Sauret.  La  foret  de  Byblos.  Brux¬ 
elles.  c.E.L.F.  1960.  133  pages,  ill. 

The  Belgian  poet  Valentin  Sauret  here  offers 
a  large  sonnet  cycle  of  classical  inspiration, 
extremely  well  made  and  various  in  its  the¬ 
matic  concerns.  The  rhetorical  and  linguistic 
gamut  of  .the  collection  extends  all  the  way 
from  Heredia  to  Nerval;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  impeccable  cameo,  “classic”  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense,  to  the  cxotically  bizarre,  to  mys¬ 
tical  evocation  and  exploration  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  However,  there  is  a  basic  unit  of  style 
found  in  Sauret’s  work  which  proves  him  to 
be  more  than  an  eclectic  virtuoso  rehearsing 
the  poetic  fashions  of  yesterday.  Some  of  these 
sonnets  have  extraordinary  beauty,  e.  g.,  Orig- 


ines,  with  its  Mallarmean  (and  yet  not  quite 
Mallarm^n)  final  tercet 

Et  puis  Ic  fi!  tenu  des  nerfs  qui  vont  crier 
De  forage  et  du  sang  dans  le  coeur  ou  la  t£te, 
L’infiniment  petit  qui  ronge  le  papier, 

Le  Pderin,  Mort  et  sommeil,  Chevauchies,  the 
lovely  cat  poem  starting 

Le  beau  chat  familicr  devient  tigre  la  nuit 

and  quite  a  few  others.  Though  it  may  be 
boring  to  ultras,  this  handsome  book  should 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  solid  mStier,  for  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  best  elements  in  the  French  poetic 
tradition.  Brands  Golffing 

Bennington  College 

**  Paul  Schalliick.  Engelbert  Rdnet^e.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1959.  198  pages. 
2.20  dm. 

In  this  novel  the  German  Zdtgeist  is  under 
scrutiny,  not  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  alone, 
but  to  serve  as  a  background  for  Engelbert 
Reincke,  who  is  deeply  entangled  in  the  net 
of  his  own  indecision.  Should  he  continue 
teaching  at  the  school  where  his  father  had 
taught  before  he  was  denounced  to  the  Gestapo 
(which  led  to  his  death  in  a  concentration 
camp),  or  should  he  get  a  more  profitaUe  and 
less  conscience-ridden  job  in  industry.^ 

During  this  one  day  in  Reineke’s  life,  the 
events  of  which  we  follow  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  author  succeeds  by  means  of  a  moderate 
stream-of<onsciousness  technique  in  covering 
in  vivid  detail  the  twenty-two  years  from  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Third  Reich  to  the  German  Wirtschafts- 
umnder;  or,  in  other  words,  the  transition 
from  the  frightening  and  only  superficially  for¬ 
gotten  past  to  a  not  yet  fully  mastered  present. 
Reineke’s  disturbing  insights  into  the  essential¬ 
ly  unchanged  ways  of  his  present  colleagues 
(his  former  teachers),  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  changes  in  those  who  were  once  searching 
for  truth  and  are  now  searching  only  for 
money,  finally  decide  him  to  remain  a  teacher. 

The  book  is  charged  with  a  deep  concern 
for  the  German  problem  but  it  ends  on  a  note 
of  hope  when  Reineke  realizes  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  his  endeavors  at  re-education. 

The  protagonist’s  inner  moneJogue  is  not 
always  free  from  sentimentality  and  self-pity 
which  occasionally  becomes  somewhat  mo¬ 
notonous.  Margareta  /.  Baacl(e 

Purdue  University 

Janichiro  Tanizaki.  The  Key.  Howard 
Hibbett,  tr.  New  York.  Knopf.  1961.  183 
pages.  $3.50. 

Already  familiar  to  the  Western  reader 
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through  such  translated  works  as  Some  Prefer 
Nettles  and  The  Maf{iolt^a  Sisters,  Tanizaki’s 
latest  book.  The  Key,  is  the  culmination  of  his 
long  search  for  aesthetic  sensualism.  In  line 
with  a  Japanese  literary  tradition  of  diary,  The 
Key  is  written  in  the  diaries  of  a  fifty-five 
year  old  husband  and  of  his  younger  and  sex¬ 
ually  vigorous  wife.  He  keeps  his  diary,  and 
she,  hers.  His  problem  as  expressed  in  the 
diary  is  the  painful  awareness  of  his  declining 
vigor  which  makes  him  unable  to  cope  with 
her  demands.  Unlike  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover, 
the  solution  he  tries  brings  about  a  temporary 
happiness  at  the  cost  of  his  health  and  even¬ 
tually  his  life;  it  also  creates  the  situation  be¬ 
tween  his  wife  and  their  daughter’s  boy  friend 
which  leads  to  an  aifair.  Tlie  scene  of  the 
husband  and  the  unconscious  wife  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  any  Freudian-minded  read¬ 
er,  since  it  involves  action  in  dream  and  dream 
in  action.  All  of  this  is  given  by  both  his  and 
her  accounts  which  are  chronologically  inter¬ 
mixed  so  that,  in  following  the  diary  that  be¬ 
gins  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  continues  to  June 
the  tenth,  one  meets  a  succession  of  revelations 
of  their  relationships. 

The  initial  publication  of  The  Key  in  Japan 
caused  many  controversies  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  pornography  or  a  work  of  art.  Tanizaki’s 
tight  control  of  the  story  coupled  with  his 
stately  rhetoric  refute  any  contention  that  the 
book  is  a  pornography.  The  Key  is  a  product 
of  successful  fusion  of  his  early  influence  from 
Poe,  Baudelaire,  and  Oscar  Wilde,  and  his 
later  devotion  to  the  Japanese  classics;  it  is 
one  of  the  rare  masterpieces  of  contemporary 
Japanese  literature. 

Professor  Hibbett’s  translation  leaves  very 
little  to  be  desired.  Tanizaki’s  predilection  for 
a  mixture  of  complex  and  compound  sentences 
would  usually  present  a  formidable  task  of 
translation;  it  calls  for  susceptibility,  finesse, 
imagination,  and  a  sense  of  nuance  on  the  part 
of  a  translator.  Hibbett  meets  all  these  require¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  his  rendition  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  idiom  is  as  true  to  the  original  as  one 
could  hope  to  achieve. 

Yoshiyul(i  Iwamoto 
Tol(yo 

*  Rodolfo  Usigli.  La  exposicidn.  Mexico. 

Cuadernos  Americanos.  1960.  134  pages. 

|15  m/mex. 

As  the  author  points  out  in  his  introduction, 
the  title  of  the  play  is  far-reaching.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  it  deals  with  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  an  expose  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  machinations  which  dominate  ar¬ 


tistic  life  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  a  display  of  the 
state  of  justice  in  the  country.  All  of  this  he 
feels  was  present  in  the  work  of  Orozco,  al¬ 
though  the  painter  upon  whom  he  has  drawn 
most  of  his  ideas  is  Manuel  Rodriguez  Lozano. 
In  short,  the  play  is  an  exposition  on  any  level 
which  the  reader  sees  fit  to  interpret.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  robbery,  seduction,  and  status  form 
the  structure  of  the  comedy  and  lead  into  many 
amusing  situations,  resolved  mainly  by  the  epi¬ 
grammatic  pithiness  of  the  painter,  Osvaldo 
Rey.  Gangsters,  diplomats,  journalists,  and 
impresarios  are  involved,  but  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  are  a  Cantinflas-like  group  of  friends 
of  the  painter.  The  dialogue  is  witty,  and  we 
find  a  new  version  of  the  old  saw  about  an 
international  study  of  the  elephant,  but  here 
with  a  delightful  Mexican  turn  at  the  end  of 
the  joke.  Underneath  this  raillery  there  is, 
nonetheless,  a  rather  bitter  criticism  of  artistic 
circles  and  their  ways. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

Jos  Vandeloo.  Het  gevaar.  Brussel.  Man- 
teau.  1960.  135  pages.  80  Bel.  fr. 

TTiree  scientists,  working  in  a  nuclear  reactor 
plant,  have  been  exposed  to  a  fatal  overdose 
of  radioactive  radiation.  The  book  deals  with 
the  last  days  of  their  lives,  their  declining 
hopes,  the  small  talk  in  the  shadow  of  doom. 
In  the  end,  in  a  final  rebellion  against  the 
on<reeping  certainty  of  death,  two  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  escape  their  quarantine,  only  to  die  in 
the  grim  anonymity  of  a  large  city. 

Het  gevaar  is  a  strong  novella,  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  slowly  progressing  effects  of  the 
radiation  is  utterly  convincing,  and  most  of  the 
conversations  recorded  are  accurate  within 
their  context.  In  view  of  the  effective  realism 
employed  throughout  the  book,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  unnecessarily  “gimmicky”  that 
the  first  and  final  chapters  resort  to  abstraction 
to  convey  the  horror  of  the  death  of  the  last 
surviving  victim. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

**  La  Varende.  La  partisane.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1960.  292  pages.  7.50  nf. 

A  companion  piece  to  Le  cavalier  seul  and 
Coeur  pensif.  La  partisane  brings  to  comple¬ 
tion  La  Varende’s  study  of  “the  birth  of  French 
Romanticism”  among  the  gentry  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  central  character  in  the  last  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  trilogy  still  is  Jean,  Marquis 
d’Anville,  former  Emigre,  shadowed  and 
hounded  by  his  past  in  Germany  as  an  anti- 
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Bonapartist,  but  now,  at  his  side,  firmly  stands 
his  wife  Ermance,  the  strong  woman  of  the 
Scriptures,  Judith-like,  a  magnificent  and 
charming  figure  to  add  to  La  Varende’s  gal¬ 
lery  of  fascinating  feminine  portraits.  Ermance 
realizes  that  Jean’s  only  salvation  is  in  return¬ 
ing  to  clandestine  action  :  she  not  only  en¬ 
courages  him,  but  joins  in,  proudly  and  ef- 
ficiendy.  Her  important  role  is  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  this  last  book  is  named  after  her, 
no  longer  after  Jean.  Thus  does  she  achieve 
her  own  rightful  place  among  the  d’Anvilles, 
while  she  previously  tended  to  be  only  an  out¬ 
sider,  the  daughter  of  a  faithful  intendent, 
Alcime  Lefebvre.  She  now  appears,  signih- 
candy,  as  the  wife  and  the  mother,  the  lady  of 
the  domain. 

The  time  is  1813-1814,  that  is,  the  last  years 
of  the  Najxjleonic  era.  “The  end  of  a  war-like 
nightmare”  is  seen  here,  not  from  the  crystal¬ 
lized,  cold  and  impersonal  point  of  view  of 
history,  not  through  the  eyes  of  posterity,  but 
through  the  daily  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
who  lived  through  it,  rendered  with  what 
seems  uncanny  veracity  and  simplicity.  La 
Varende  has  made  a  specialty  of  “writing 
novels  on  the  slope  of  history,”  not  historical 
novels,  but  chronicles  of  the  past,  where  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  psychology  are  paramount. 
This  novelist  recreates  the  very  atmosphere 
of  a  given  period,  reliving  it  intensely,  both 
through  his  own  imagination  and  the  living 
documents  in  his  possession.  The  result  is  that 
the  reader,  strangdy  moved,  feels  a  sort  of  kin¬ 
ship  with  the  preoccupations  of  other  people 
in  other  times  that  amounts  to  a  very  contem¬ 
porary  commitment.  La  partisane  is  another 
fine  example  of  this.  Along  with  Jean,  Er¬ 
mance,  and  their  friends,  the  reader  feels  “en¬ 
gulfed  in  a  whirlwind  of  thoughts,  of  images, 
of  aspirations,  irresistible  and  warm,”  or,  in 
contrast,  bogged  down  in  inaction,  indecision 
and  waiting,  described  as  typical  of  those 
“troubled,  confused  times.” 

TTie  gaiety  and  youth  of  the  partisans  are 
emphasized  in  the  truculent  portrait  of  their 
leader,  jarze.  Descriptions  of  the  Norman 
countryside  are  unobtrusive,  always  necessary 
to  create  or  accompany  a  mood,  and  truly  evoc¬ 
ative.  Dialogues  are  realistically  done,  varied 
in  tone  as  they  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
characters  involved:  they  speak  as  they  are, 
they  are  as  they  speak.  A  sense  of  drama  and 
urgency  pervades  the  epic  of  this  family,  that 
“bloomed  in  blood,”  according  to  their  he¬ 
raldic  crest.  TTie  style  is  unique  as  ever,  a 
blend  of  imagination  and  sensibility.  True 
artistry  has  gone  into  the  composition  of  this 


posthumous  novel,  a  selection  of  the  Club  des 
Editeurs. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

Abelardo  Villegas.  La  filosofta  de  lo  mexi- 
cano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econo¬ 
mica.  1960.  235  pages. 

In  the  mushrooming  literature  attempting  to 
clarify  the  Mexican’s  understanding  of  his  na¬ 
tional  consciousness,  this  ably  written  volume 
is  destined  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place.  Its 
overriding  theme  is  the  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  current?  of  Mexican  thought: 
its  achievement  in  reconciling  its  historical 
nature  with  the  philosophical  universality 
aimed  at.  The  author  acknowledges  the  first 
systematic  philosophical  treatment  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  existence  by  Gabino  Barreda  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  but  intends  to  get  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  by  directing  his 
searching  questions  to  contemporary  thinkers. 

Antonio  Caso  is  recognized  as  the  brilliant 
theoretician  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  whose 
ontology  posits  charity  as  supreme  mode  of  ex¬ 
istence,  which  is  to  be  actualized  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Jose  Vasconcelos  is  seen  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  semi-mystical  spiritualism,  pro¬ 
claiming  in  a  somewhat  anti-rational,  dog¬ 
matic  manner  the  superiority  of  the  Ibero- 
American,  although  admitting  the  arbitrari¬ 
ness  of  his  thesis  on  logical  grounds.  The  vital¬ 
ism  of  Samuel  Ramos  is  demonstrated  to  have 
developed  under  the  early  influence  of  Caso 
and  Ckrman  phenomenology  into  a  subjec¬ 
tivistic  humanism,  whose  “regional  ontolo¬ 
gies”  cannot  claim  universal  validity.  Leo- 
poldo  Zea’s  philosophy  of  history  is  averred 
to  offer  the  most  authentic  understanding  of 
the  Revolution  as  bringing  forth  a  new  syn¬ 
thesis  of  colonial  and  imperialist  national  exis¬ 
tence  and  thus  integrating  the  Mexican  into 
humanity.  The  phenomenologists  Edmundo 
O’Gorman  and  Emilio  Uranga,  as  well  as  the 
neo-Kantian  Francisco  Larroyo,  arc  only  brief¬ 
ly  touched  upon  by  the  author,  as  they  appear 
not  to  have  made  a  conclusive  contribution  to 
the  topic. 

This  study  by  a  student  of  2^a  augurs  well 
for  the  vitality  of  Mexican  thought  and  can  be 
placed  in  the  context  of  recent  publications 
by  Jose  Gaos  or  Patrick  RomanclI.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  strong  anti-historicism  is  particularly 
apparent  in  his  final  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
truth,  where  he  seems  yet  to  be  overly  im¬ 
pressed  with  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  pcrspcctivism 
and  only  cautiously  formulates  an  approxima¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  existence  and  universal  reality 
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in  the  country’s  moral  responsibility  before 
the  world.  While  the  character  of  Mexican  ex¬ 
istence  may  well  impose  a  certain  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  various  approaches  in  its  study,  it 
remains  true  that  a  more  uniform  methodol¬ 
ogy  is  probably  necessary  for  meaningful  com¬ 
parisons  of  results.  The  present  volume  will 
undoubtedly  further  a  selection  of  the  more 
valid  approaches. 

P.  /.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 

**  Ole  Wivel.  Digte  1948-58.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1960.  149  p>ages.  13.75  kr. 

Ole  Wivel’s  selections  from  his  best  poetry 
from  previous  publications  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  examine  carefully  his  philoso¬ 


phy,  his  art,  and  his  poetry.  These  sixty  verses 
might  start  with  “But  all  ways/  that  go  not 
from  your  heart/  finish  blindly.”  “Everything 
is  changing/  everything  is  in  movement,  sin¬ 
ner,  dreams  that  go/  as  clouds  over  God’s 
face.”  And  with  atomic  destruction  hovering 
over  us:  “And  what  meant  a  madman’s  tears/ 
and  night  wail  of  anxiety/  on  Gtdgotha  a 
long  time  ago.^”  Even  love  is  useless  for  it  is 
separation:  “But  all  this  summer  burns/  slow¬ 
ly  to  ashes.  And  there  remains  only  an  ember/ 
of  stillness,  deeper  than  our  call.”  Wivel’s 
poetry  moves  mind  and  spirit,  stimulates  us 
with  a  desperate  search  for  meaning  and  hope, 
and  reveals  the  best  of  Nordic  letters  of  today. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 
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Sweden’s  book  production  totalled  5,885  titles  in 
1960,  the  next  highest  figure  on  record.  Fiction  ac¬ 
counted  for  25.3  per  cent,  books  for  children  and  young 
people  11.6  per  cent,  and  all  other  categories,  such  as 
Kience,  text  books,  travelogues,  lyrics,  etc.,  for  63.1 
per  cent.  Sweden’s  population  is  about  7.5  million. 

American-Swedish  News  Exchange 

A  proposal  to  transfer  to  Iceland  early  Icelandic  man¬ 
uscripts  that  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Copenhagen 
University  for  more  than  250  years  brought  a  protest 
by  several  hundred  students.  The  manuscripts,  dating 
from  1150  to  1550,  deal  with  common  Danish-Ice- 
landic  history  and  are  valued  at  more  than  30  million 
dollars.  Iceland  has  several  times  claimed  their  return. 
The  nine  vellums  that  it  is  proposed  to  return  include 
one  dealing  with  sagas  of  Norwegian  kings,  although 
the  Danish  Government’s  criterion  is  that  the  manu¬ 
scripts  affected  must  form  part  of  the  Icelandic  cultural 
inheritance.  Those  Danes  who  oppose  the  transfer  con¬ 
tend  that  if  the  manuscripts  had  not  been  taken  to 
Denmark  they  would  not  have  survived  and  that 
Copenhagen  is  the  natural  center  for  the  study  of  an¬ 
cient  Nordic  history. 

The  New  Yorl(  Times 


The  Ragip  Cangara  publishing  house  of  Ankara, 
Turkey,  has  been  publishing  a  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Turhish  Publications  since  January,  1960.  This  bulle¬ 
tin,  published  in  English  tor  library  use,  is  the  first  one 
published  so  far  in  Turkey  to  announce  all  kinds  of 
books  and  periodicals  printed  and  published  in  Turkey 
for  foreign  librarians  of  universities,  schools,  societies, 
national  libraries,  booksellers,  collectors,  etc.,  who  are 
interested  in  Turkish  publications.  The  bulletin  Ibts 
newest  publications  marketed  during  the  current 
month,  and  gives  the  following  detailed  bibliograph¬ 
ical  information:  subject  heading  classification,  name 
of  authors,  translators,  publishers,  printers,  publica¬ 
tion  date  and  place,  number  of  pages,  price,  volumes, 
pictures,  drawings,  plates,  maps,  etc.,  and  brief  in¬ 
formation  about  the  content  and  value  of  each  title. 
The  bulletin  will  also  include  up-to-date  news  about 
bibliographical  events  in  Turkey,  statistics,  advance  re¬ 
ports  for  books-in-press,  and  special  lists  of  publishers 
for  limited-interest  subjects.  The  name  of  books  will 
be  given  in  English  and  Turkish,  but  all  other  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  only  in  English  since  the  bulletin 
is  being  published  only  for  foreign  use.  The  bulletin  is 
available  only  to  subscribers  ($5.00  per  year).  Address: 
P.O.B.  577 — Ankara. 
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*  Picrrc-Simon  Ballanche.  La  Theodicee  et 
La  Virginie  romaine.  Oscar  A.  Haac,  cd. 
Gcncvc.  Droz.  1959.  142  pages.  8.80  nf. 
TTiis  inedit  is  a  fragment  composed  of  three 
sections:  A  Prologue,  additions  to  the  Dedi- 
cace,  and  an  episode — the  sacrifice  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  V’irginia.  They  were  to  form  part  of  an 
epic  entided  Palingenesie  socicde  and  later 
Theodicee  de  Vhistoire. 

The  text  presented  is  based  mainly  on  the 
version  of  a  copyist  containing  a  large  number 
of  autographic  corrections,  which  arc  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  text.  Another  version  in  proof 
form  provides  corrections  and  additions  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  manuscript  copy.  Var¬ 
iations  arc  given  only  when  they  have  a  real 
interest. 

In  his  Preface  Professor  Maurice  Lcvaillant 
questions  but  docs  not  rule  out  the  editor’s 
belief  that  the  model  for  Virginie  wavjulicttc 
Rccamier.  He  also  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
editor  will  find  a  document  that  will  help  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  scruples — political, 
artistic,  sentimental — which  prevented  Bal- 
lanchc  from  publishing  his  manuscript. 

Professor  Haac's  Introduction,  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  brief  Avant-Propos,  contains  a  thorough 
and  wcll-documcntcd  study  of  Ballanchc’s 
sensibilite  and  ideas.  It  is  divided  into  two 
main  parts  entided  respectively  “Lc  poctc  dc 
I’histoire,”  and  “L’cpopec.”  The  first  part  pro¬ 
vides  the  scholar  with  pertinent  bio-biblio¬ 
graphical  information  and  traces  the  infiucnce 
of  Bonnet,  Leibnitz,  Vico,  “Lc  Martinisme,” 
Fabrc  d’Olivct  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  on  Bal¬ 
lanche ’s  thought.  The  second  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  Ballanchc’s  conception  of  his¬ 
tory,  according  to  which  history  will  be  “unc 
theodicee’’  rather  than  “une  construction  dc 
la  raison,  unc  philosophic  dc  I’histoirc.’’ 

The  publication  of  this  inedit,  in  which 
Ballanche  expresses  his  idealism  and  his  love 
as  well  as  his  religious  and  philosophical  ideas, 
will  undoubtedly  serve  to  stimulate  interest  in 
this  neglected  author.  The  section  containing 
the  story  of  “La  Virginie  romaine”  has  a  dra¬ 
matic  quality  and  a  loftiness  that  arc  probably 
unsurpassed  in  Ballanche’s  works.  This  eighty- 
eighth  volume  of  Textes  litUraires  fran^ais 
lives  up  to  the  high  standard  of  editing  that 
characterizes  the  collection. 

fules  C.  Alciatore 
University  of  Georgia 


**  PhilipfJC  Bruncticrc.  La  Varende  le  vision- 
naire.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1959.  266  pages. 
7.50  nf. 

This  volume,  the  first  one  in  the  new  scries 
Feuilles  vertes,  inaugurates  a  promising  new 
formula  in  modern  French  criticism.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  constant  dialogue  between  the  critic 
and  the  author  discussed,  by  the  juxtaposition 
and  altcrnancc  of  chapters  written  by  each  in 
turn.  The  author  is  thus  given  a  chance  to 
comment  upon,  enlarge  or  refute,  the  remarks 
of  the  critic,  an  idea  perhaps  derived  from 
Gaetan  Picon’s  authoritative  Medraux  par  lui- 
meme,  amplified  here  to  its  full  value.  The 
“green  sheets”  of  the  author  complete  or  cor¬ 
rect  the  “white  sheets”  reserved  to  the  critic. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  open  the  series 
with  a  study  on  Jean  dc  La  Varende,  an  author 
whose  stature  has  not  ceased  to  grow  since 
his  death  in  June  1959,  and  who  is  now  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original 
French  writers  of  the  century,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  hundred  volumes  in  his  lifetime. 
With  revealing  insight  and  penetration,  Phi¬ 
lippe  Bruncticrc  examines  successively  La  Va¬ 
rende  the  man,  the  unity  of  his  work  under 
the  apparent  versatility,  his  imagination,  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  melancholy,  as  the  three  components 
of  his  vision  and  crcativcncss,  and  his  favorite 
themes:  loyalty  and  friendship,  grandeur  and 
love,  race  and  religion.  La  Varende  answers 
with  an  illuminating  commentaire,  Chatcau- 
briandesque  at  times  in  his  reminiscences  of 
youth  in  Britanny  and  Normandy,  with  a 
genuine  “Mcmoirs-from-bcyond-thc-gravc”  ac¬ 
cent,  magnificendy  and  movingly  written,  in 
unique  style.  It  is  an  extraordinary  document 
about  a  writer  who  jealously  kept  to  himself 
in  aristocratic  seclusion  and  abhorred  the  ef¬ 
fusive  “I,”  while  outpouring  himself  in  the 
fiesh-and-blood  creations  of  his  visionary 
power  and  artistic  temperament. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

**  Georges  Couton.  La  politique  de  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  Paris.  Belles  Lettres.  1959. 152  pages. 
Professor  Couton ’s  subject  is  announced  as 
political,  but  his  manner  is  literary  and  his 
perspective  is  historical.  Equating  the  fabulist’s 
life  and  works  with  social  conditions  and  po¬ 
litical  events  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
he  presents  incisive  comment  upon  contcmp>o- 
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rary  attitudes  towards  gloire  and  the  behavior 
of  people  as  domestic  and  foreign  policy  had 
impact.  Particularly  interesting  are  his  remarks 
about  caricature  as  a  literary  rather  than  a 
pictorial  form  before  1700.  If  one  can  find 
a  fault  in  this  compact  book  on  a  vast  subject, 
it  might  be  that,  like  one  of  La  Fontaine’s 
fables,  it  ends  with  a  moral  rather  than  with 
a  bibliography  and  index. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Michel  E>ccaudin.  La  crise  des  valeurs  sym- 
bolistes:  Vingt  ans  de  pohie  franfoise, 
1895-1914.  Toulouse.  Privat.  1960.  532 
pages  -|-  5  plates. 

“Literature,”  said  Goethe,  “is  a  fragment  of 
fragments.”  Of  what  was  felt,  said,  and  even 
written,  a  great  deal  is  lost.  A  few  names 
emerge  eventually.  We  consecrate  them  as 
great  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they 
mirrored  or  interpreted  their  age.  Pcguy, 
Claudel,  Apollinaire  are  to  many  of  us  the 
three  giants  in  French  poetry  between  Mal- 
larm^  and  Valery. 

But  life  was  far  more  confused.  Symbolism, 
in  those  early  years  of  the  century,  was  very 
far  from  being  a  hallowed  name.  TTiis  long, 
detailed,  often  confused  account  of  French 
poetry  between  1895  and  1914  dwells  on  the 
great  variety  of  schools  and  groups  which 
flourished  in  France  after  Symbolism.  As  al¬ 
ways,  the  literary  scene  was  chaotic  and  tur¬ 
bulent.  IDecaudin  attempts  to  put  some  logical 
order  into  that  chronological  succession  of  en¬ 
deavors  to  bury  Symbolism  or  to  revive  it.  He 
distinguishes  several  periods  of  three  or  four 
years  each,  to  which  he  gives  general  but  de¬ 
ceptively  abstract  titles:  “apaisement,”  “re- 
groupements  et  divergences,”  “entre  le  passe 
et  I’avenir.”  But  the  main  trends  of  French 
poetry  before  World  War  One  fail  to  apjsear 
clearly.  The  extraordinary  renaissance  which, 
between  1907  and  1912,  started  the  whole  mod¬ 
ern  movement  in  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
literature,  is  not  set  apart  from  the  fumblings 
and  petty  quarrels  which  preceded  it.  The 
deeper  reasons  for  the  eclipse  of  Symbolism 
between  1895  and  1910,  then  for  its  revival 
with  the  beginnings  of  Proust,  Valery,  with 
the  revaluation  of  Mallarmc  by  Thibaudet  are 
not  analyzed.  The  failure  of  criticism,  both 
academic  (Faguet,  Bruneticrc,  Lemaitre)  and 
committed  to  literary  novelty  (Morice,  R.  de 
Gourmont),  to  elucidate  Symbolism  and  to 
sift  the  best  in  it  from  the  decadent,  the  ec¬ 
centric  and  the  purely  technical  experiments  is 
not  brought  out.  The  volume  is  learned  and 


thorough,  but  richer  in  facts  and  anecdotic 
literary  chronicles  than  in  synthetical  power. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Robert  de  Luppc.  Jean  Anouilh.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Universitaires.  1959.  123  pages. 
There  was  need  for  an  up-to-date  study  of 
Jean  Anouilh.  His  importance  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  theater  is  growing  steadily.  Although 
the  playwright’s  reluctance  to  give  facts  about 
himself  is  well  known,  de  Luppc  provides 
much  interesting  and  useful  information  not 
found  in  Gignoux,  Marsh,  and  Radinc. 

In  the  opening  chapter  there  is  a  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  Giraudoux,  Pitoeff,  and 
Barsacq  on  the  work  of  Jean  Anouilh.  Most 
of  de  Luppe’s  study,  however,  is  devoted  to 
the  main  themes  to  be  found  in  Anouilh’s 
plays.  These  arc  px>vcrty,  dreams,  the  couple, 
and  childhood.  Most  of  the  discussion  of  these 
themes  comes  from  recent  plays.  The  volume 
ends  with  a  bibliography  of  Anouilh’s  plays, 
and  a  list  of  articles  and  books  on  the  drama¬ 
tist.  This  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a 
well  planned  scries.  It  will  become  essential 
for  understanding  the  author. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

^  Francinc  Marill-Albcr«.  Stendhal.  Paris. 
Editions  Universitaires.  1959.  127  pages. 
3.50  nf. 

Like  the  same  publisher’s  older  Classiques  du 
XX*  siicle,  this  Classiques  du  XIX*  siicle  scries 
consists  of  fairly  short  presentations  of  the 
life,  work,  and  significance  of  important 
writers.  Mmc  Marill-Albcrcs,  professor  at  the 
Institut  Fran^ais  de  Florence,  is  the  author  of 
two  schc^arly  studies  on  Stendhal,  Le  natural 
chez  Stendhal  (1956),  and  Stendhal  et  le  sen¬ 
timent  religieux  (1956).  This  graceful  litdc 
work  of  popularization  is  thus  distilled  from 
her  specialized  knowledge  of  Stendhal  schol¬ 
arship,  and  can  be  recommended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  that  rich  field.  There  is  a  short  bib¬ 
liography  and  a  splendid  [X>rtrait  of  Stendhal. 

Fredericl(^  /.  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

^  Thomas.  Les  fragments  du  Roman  de  Tris¬ 
tan.  Bartina  H.  Wind,  cd.  Geneve.  Droz. 
1960.  213  pages. 

This  is  No.  92  of  the  Textes  litUraires  fran^ais. 
It  is  a  revised  edition  of  Professor  Wind’s  text; 
the  first  edition  was  issued  by  E.  J.  Brill  of 
Leiden  in  1950.  This  new  presentation  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care.  The  editor  has 
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taken  into  account  all  suggestions  made  in  re¬ 
views  and  the  latest  bibliography.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  material  has  been  abridged  somewhat, 
but  this  has  been  an  improvement.  The  only 
criticism  that  this  reviewer  would  care  to  make 
pertains  to  a  few  technical  terms  in  the  glos¬ 
sary.  The  fresaie  is  definitely  a  “screech  owl,” 
effraye  vulgaire.  The  word  jerre,  in  chemin 
jerre.  is  omitted.  It  means  “surfaced.”  It  might 
be  questioned  that  lof  is  the  “coin  inferieur 
d’une  basse  voile  qui  est  du  cote  du  vent.”  The 
reviewer  is  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  lof 
was  a  pole  used  for  swinging  the  sail  into  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  wind.  Even  in  Cotgrave’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  (1611)  houter  de  loo  {—lof)  means 
“to  tack” — which  involves  swinging  the  sail 
into  a  certain  position.  There  are  numerous 
interesting  technical  words  in  these  Tristan 
fragments.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Zeami.  La  tradition  secrete  du  No  suivie 
de  Une  journee  de  N6.  Rene  Sieffert,  ed.  & 
tr.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1960.  378  pages.  17  nf. 
This  volume  is  the  most  important  French 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese  no 
drama  since  the  appearance  half  a  century  ago 
of  the  brilliant  and  still  standard  work  of  No^ 
Peri.  After  a  substantial  introduction,  Sieffert 
offers  us  copious  selections  from  the  practical 
and  theoretical  treatises  of  Zeami  (1363-1443), 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  development  of  the 
no,  together  with  translations  of  five  no  plays, 
alternated,  in  the  traditional  fashion,  with  four 
hyogen  farces.  Detailed  notes  complete  a  well 
balanced  book. 

In  this  context  Zeami’s  often  cryptic  termin¬ 
ology  becomes  less  obscure;  indeed,  his  view 
of  the  drama  is  exposed  with  a  clarity  which 
would  have  horrified  him.  Today,  however, 
Zeami’s  private  writings  for  his  successors  may 
be  recognized  as  having  a  relevance  far  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  no  theater  itself. 

Howard  Hibbett 
Harvard  University 

*  Arrabal.  Baal  Babylone.  Paris.  Julliard. 
1959.  206  pages. 

“Je  chatierai  Baal  a  Babylone.”  such  could  be 
the  epigraph  of  this  novel.  In  a  monc^ogue 
overwhelming  with  poignant  poetry,  a  little 
boy  reviews  the  memories  of  his  youth. 
Brought  up  in  the  perpetual  consciousness  of 
sin  among  three  women,  his  mother,  his  grand¬ 
mother,  both  ardently  Catholic,  and  a  morbidly 
ascetic  aunt,  his  heart  is  tragically  torn;  torn 
between  the  tender  and  clear  but  rare  mem¬ 
ories  he  has  of  his  father  who  died  for  the 


cause  of  republican  Spain,  and  his  mother,  an 
intransigent  monarchist,  to  whom  he  is  vio¬ 
lently  attracted.  Insidiously  she  tries  to  ob¬ 
literate  all  recollections  of  the  father  in  the 
child’s  mind.  For  he  is  Baal;  he  has  sacrificed 
everything  to  evil.  His  only  excuse  is  madness. 
The  distressing  conflict  of  loyalty  in  the  youth 
becomes  a  troubling  obsession  skilfully  played 
in  recurrent  notes  along  with  the  mother’s 
eroding  leitmotiv.  Is  not  the  child  living  the 
eternal  conflict  of  the  two  modern  Spains.^ 
This  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic  novel  gasping 
with  anguish  in  the  presence  of  the  absurd 
created  by  the  irreducible  gap  in  the  boy’s 
conscience. 

Guy  R.  Mermier 

Temple  University 

Jacques  Audiberti.  L’effet  Glapion.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1959.  199  pages.  6.50  nf. 

In  L’effet  Glapion,  Audiberti  pursues  a  new 
comical  genre,  the  “parapsychological”  vaude¬ 
ville  play.  His  heroine,  Monique,  housekeeper 
and  confidante  of  a  young  provincial  doctor, 
alleviates  boredom  through  free  indulgence  in 
phantasmagorial  adventures  and  time-eclips¬ 
ing  feats.  Symb<Jically,  she  and  her  physician 
friend  devise  an  electrical  apparatus  whose 
mechanism  unleashes  all  a  patient’s  concealed 
impulses.  Their  guinea  pig,  a  gendarmerie 
captain,  reappears  in  three  ludicrous  guises, 
products  of  the  machine’s  “Glapion”  power 
(or,  according  to  Audiberti’s  implication,  the 
real  quirks  of  Monique’s  hallucinatory  vagar¬ 
ies).  The  entire  comedy  is  an  involved  and 
increasingly  implausible  daydream.  Although 
amazingly  inventive  in  verbal  tours  de  force 
and  scenic  tricks,  this  clever  artifice  is  much 
less  substantial  than  Audiberti’s  best  plays,  Le 
mol  court  and  La  hoberaute. 

Kenneth  S.  White 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Jacques-Henry  Bauchy.  L’affaire  Saint- 

Aube.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1959. 222  pages. 
An  intelligent  student  of  good  background, 
Michel  Saint-Aube,  and  his  mistress  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  horrible  crime  of  infanticide  as  a 
perfect  acte  gratuit.  The  story  is  related  by  one 
of  the  close  friends  of  the  accused,  reporter  at 
the  trial.  In  this  novel,  the  author  seems  to 
desire  above  all  the  condemnation  of  “irre¬ 
sponsible”  writers  (like  Gide)  who  offer  dan¬ 
gerous  ideas  to  youth  and  then  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  or  accept  the  p>ossible  consequences  of 
these  ideas.  Except  for  occasional  moments  of 
preaching,  the  only  serious  defect  in  this  rather 
interesting  work,  inspired  by  a  famous  French 
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trial,  is  the  somewhat  unskilful  delineation  of 
the  central  character,  Michel. 

Walter  Langlois 
Boston  College 

**  Christian-Yve.  Les  tentatives.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1959.  197  pages.  6.90  nf. 

A  very  interesting  novel  in  which  the  hero, 
Jesus  Satan,  relates  his  life,  “or  at  least  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  main  events  of  his  life,” 
in  a  series  of  flashbacks:  his  birth,  his  father’s 
funeral,  his  first  real  contact  with  the  outside 
world  in  the  drab  and  ugly  atmosphere  of  a 
boarding  school,  the  beginning  of  an  affair 
with  his  best  friend’s  fiancee  and  the  former’s 
matter-of-fact  reaction.  The  successive  tableaux 
of  his  confession  reveal  to  the  reader  a  rather 
sympathetic  character  who  consistently  refuses 
to  bow  to  the  ugliness  of  life. 

His  quest  for  happiness  seems  to  come  to 
an  end  when  he  meets  Marie  Christine,  but  a 
slight  misunderstanding  moves  them  apart 
temporarily.  The  war  not  only  prevents  him 
from  attempting  a  reconciliation,  but  what  is 
more  important,  it  leads  him  to  yield  to  the 
second  of  the  “double  aspiration  toward  God 
and  the  Devil,”  symbolized  by  his  name.  The 
war  over,  he  accepts  willingly  to  play  the  game 
and  makes  a  fortune.  His  fortuitous  encounter 
with  Marie  Christine  on  his  forty-eighth  birth¬ 
day  reminds  him  of  the  emptiness  of  his  life 
and  motivates  the  confession  of  his  “true  life” 
to  the  woman  he  views  as  a  new-found  hof>e. 

Another  story  parallels  this  series  of  Hash- 
backs;  as  Jesus  Satan  begins  his  confession,  a 
nineteen  year  old  boy,  Gerard,  goes  out  on  the 
town  in  defiance  of  his  father’s  orders.  He 
compensates  for  his  successive  failures  with 
excessive  drinking.  As  both  stories  approach 
their  expected  denouement,  the  two  lives  come 
to  a  meeting  point,  and  Jesus  Satan  is  killed 
absurdly,  run  over  by  the  car  Gerard  was  driv¬ 
ing  madly  as  a  result  of  a  foolish  bet. 

Christian-Yve’s  book  is  a  fascinating  and 
well  written  story  deeply  marked  by  the  de¬ 
spair,  anguish,  and  undying  hope  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  twentieth  century  man  and  so 
ironically  symbolized  in  the  name  of  his  hero. 

Georges  /.  foyaux 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Henri  Crespi.  La  cigarette.  Paris.  Juillard. 
1959.  144  pages.  5  nf. 

This  story  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  the 
stream  of  consciousness  of  a  man  who  on  his 
fortieth  birthday  is  suddenly  and  involuntar¬ 
ily  confronted  by  the  existential  question  of 
the  meaning  of  his  life.  Moderately  successful 


as  a  commercial  artist,  Larino  on  this  day 
finds  himself  temporarily  out  of  money.  In 
the  day-long  search  for  an  advance,  and  the 
even  more  humiliating  craving  for  a  cigarette, 
Larino  is  shocked  out  of  the  complacency  of 
his  rather  humdrum  but  comfortable  existence 
and  forced  to  review  his  adolescent  ideals  of 
art  and  love  and  his  adult  compromises.  Is  it 
still  possible  for  him  to  become  a  great  painter, 
Larino  asks,  frightened  and  disillusioned,  un¬ 
til  he  approaches  his  home  in  the  evening  and 
snaps  out  of  the  vertigo  of  the  past  back  into 
dull  but  stable  reality.  Brief,  almost  terse,  but 
sensitive,  this  is  a  readable  novel  with  philo¬ 
sophic  implications.  Georg  G.  Iggers 

Dillard  University 

**  Paule  Delsol.  Pourquoi  j’aime  Nine.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1959.  182  pages.  6.90  nf. 

Mme  Delsol  gives  us  a  tale  of  odd  pieces  that 
somehow  fit  together  even  though  they  are 
most  unlikely.  Irene,  who  tells  the  story,  is  a 
rich  bourgeoise  whose  special  talents  seem  to 
be  boredom,  neatness,  and  unacknowledged 
masochism.  Jilted  by  Marc,  Ir^ne  seeks  relief 
in  fast  driving  and  pub-crawling,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  meets  Nine,  a  gamine  (or  “beat”) 
type  who  eventually  moves  in  and  takes  over, 
Irene’s  neat  villa  becomes  a  morass  of  cigarette 
butts,  unwashed  glasses,  indiscriminately  dis¬ 
carded  clothing,  and  all  the  detritus  of  a  female 
whose  talents  for  freneticism,  disorder,  and 
sadism  complement  the  talents  of  Irene.  The 
latter  attempts  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
dress,  action  and  thought  of  Nine’s  coterie,  but 
she  is  much  too  bourgeoise  to  succeed,  and  her 
attempt  is  ineffectual  and  ludicrous.  Even  after 
Nine  has  robbed  her,  sold  her  dog,  and  run 
off  with  Marc,  Irene  welcomes  her  back,  com¬ 
forting  herself  with  the  idea  that  Nine  appar- 
endy  needs  her  and  that  she  will  take  her 
back  “for  revenge.” 

Mme  Delsol  conveys  subtleties  of  character 
and  motivation  through  the  selection  of  rele¬ 
vant,  illuminating  incidents  or  words.  Beyond 
this,  she  does  not  labor  her  point,  but  chal¬ 
lenges  the  reader  to  make  his  own  deductions. 
Her  characters  are  believable,  they  act  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  their  milieu.  This  is  p)erhaps  not 
a  notable  addition  to  contemporary  fiction,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  study  done  with  rare  ability. 

Warren  B.  Wicl^liffe 
San  Mateo.  Calif. 

^  Genevieve  Gennari.  Journal  d’une  bour¬ 
geoise.  Paris.  Grasset.  1959.  268  pages. 
8.10  nf. 

The  heroine,  widowed  in  the  first  pages  of 
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the  book,  experiences  the  slow  apprenticeship 
of  solitude  as  she  progresses  from  despair  to 
a  new  taste  for  living.  In  depicting  the  first 
year  of  her  heroine’s  new  life,  Genevieve  Gcn- 
nari  gives  an  excellent  psychological  study  of 
a  woman’s  loneliness,  most  effective  in  its 
frankness  and  simplicity.  The  final  decision  of 
the  heroine,  as  she  chooses  between  possible 
fulfilment  of  her  youthful  ideals  of  action  and 
a  return  to  the  bourgeois  security  of  marriage, 
is  devoid  of  either  self-pity  or  self-glorification, 
and  concludes  with  striking  sobriety  this  most 
interesting  diary.  Fran^oise  Courier 

City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

^  Jacques  Massa.  L’amour  est  une  aventure. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1959.  317  pages.  9.90  nf. 
Shades  of  Rabelais,  according  to  some;  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Marcel  Aymc,  according  to  others! 
Jacques  Massa  may,  indeed,  have  some  bonds 
with  these  satirists.  Like  them  he  writes  with 
obvious  gusto  and  vigor;  like  them  he  does  not 
shy  from  the  improbable  and  grossly  absurd; 
again,  like  them,  he  is  amused  at  his  own 
images  and  wit.  But  where  they  succeed  in 
infecting  others  with  their  own  amusement, 
Massa  generally  elicits  only  silence.  Except  in  a 
few  truly  hilarious  situations,  the  reader  re¬ 
mains  silent  where  Massa  laughs. 

In  representative  Gallic  fashion,  the  plot  re¬ 
volves  about  the  diplomatic  and  personal  in¬ 
volvements  resulting  from  the  fateful  passion 
of  the  Prince  of  Flanders  for  a  midinette.  To 
possess  her  the  Prince  will  wreck  treaties  and 
risk  war.  The  locales  of  the  novel  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  entanglements:  the  Flanders 
Embassy,  repair  of  the  refined  vices  of  myth¬ 
ical  royalty;  the  National  Assembly  where  a 
Minister  stakes  the  life  of  his  cabinet  on  the 
ratification  of  “un  Traitc  Intereuropwn  de 
Stablisation  des  Fromages  Faiblement  Fer- 
mentes”;  an  exclusive  shop  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Honorc  in  which  the  marriages  of  young 
aristocrats  are  arranged.  Perhaps  a  serious  un¬ 
dercurrent  in  the  novel  is  the  omnipresence  of 
the  police,  a  tall,  thin  policeman  appearing  in 
the  most  unexpected  places. 

This  satire  is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  nine 
projected  novels  under  the  heading  of  Summa 
pro  gentiles.  Lothar  Kahn 

Central  Connecticut  State  College 

*  Henri  Pajaud.  Aube  sans  lumiere.  Paris. 

Aymon.  1959.  189  piages.  6.30  nf. 

Eli  Bolak,  intelligent  and  ambitious  son  of  a 
conservative  Jewish  family,  is  thrown  into  a 
labor  battalion  by  the  Hungarian  government 
and  is  forced  into  Hider’s  campaign  against 


Russia,  escapes  to  join  the  Russian  under¬ 
ground,  and  embraces  Communism  when  he 
learns  of  the  imprisonment  and  almost  certain 
death  of  his  bride  in  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp.  Realizing  the  futility  of  his  work  as 
radio  propagandist  when  he  finds  himself  dis¬ 
trusted  as  a  Jew  by  both  Russians  and  Hun¬ 
garians  in  the  Budapest  revolution  of  1956,  he 
escap>es  to  Israel  only  to  receive  the  final  proof 
of  the  world’s  tragic  absurdity. 

Overloaded  at  times  with  historical  and 
ideological  background,  this  brief  novel  is 
nevertheless  deeply  moving  in  its  picture  of 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Jerome  Peignot.  ferdmiades  II :  Constance. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1959.  165  pages.  6  nf. 

Like  Proust,  Peignot  has  zealously  cultivated 
his  sensibilities.  Since  any  human  being  is 
more  or  less  a  table  of  contents  of  all  men, 
Peignot’s  examination  of  self  might  have  fur¬ 
nished  him  a  key  to  the  hopes,  ambitions,  fears, 
and  frustrations  animating  his  neighbors.  Un¬ 
like  Proust,  however,  he  has  learned  to  unlock 
comparatively  few  psychological  doors.  Shy 
and  uncommonly  bookish,  he  has  apparendy 
had  only  a  tithe  of  tJie  rich  social  experiences 
that  enabled  Proust  to  write  the  extraordinary 
swan  song  of  a  doomed  society. 

In  the  second  of  his  frankly  autobiographical 
novels,  Peignot  touches  Heaven  and  Hell  in 
a  love  affair  with  a  woman  who  is  joined  to 
an  ailing  husband  by  bonds  of  pity.  These 
bonds  prove  stronger  than  her  love  for  young 
Jerome,  and  the  affair  ends  on  a  poignant  note. 
Humor,  satire,  delicacy  of  style,  and  occasional 
subdeties  mark  this  author’s  work. 

fames  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

®  Gisele  Prassinos.  La  voyageuse.  Paris.  Plon. 

1959.  250  pages.  7.10  nf. 

This  second  novel  by  the  author  of  Le  temps 
nest  rien  is  at  once  mysterious  and  moving. 
Mysterious  through  its  sudden  shifts  from 
present  to  past  and  back  again.  Moving 
through  its  bitter-sweet  evocation  of  the  child¬ 
hood  of  a  Jew'ish  girl  raised  amid  the  alarms 
and  crises  of  occupied  Paris.  Yet  this  book  is 
not  another  Diary  of  Anne  Franl^.  Its  theme 
is  more  universal:  the  drama  of  choice.  As  she 
rides  in  a  taxi  to  Orly,  where  a  plane  is  to  take 
her  to  America  and  the  family  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  her  fifteen  years  before,  Laura  relives 
in  a  series  of  flashbacks  the  life  she  had  known 
in  the  years  just  before  she  was  separated  from 
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her  family.  Ultimately  she  is  led  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  past  and  the  present,  between  her 
family  as  usually  defined  and  her  true  family, 
in  other  words,  between  the  unreal  and  the 
real.  James  Patty 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

**  lean-Michcl  Prigny.  Marc,  Paris.  Table 
Ronde.  1959.  268  pages. 

This  well  written  novel  ranges  over  the  in¬ 
ception,  growth,  and  demise  of  a  deep  friend¬ 
ship.  In  part,  exposition  is  through  epistolary 
and  diary  techniques. 

Marc,  a  young  professor  of  English  in  a 
religious  school,  is  admired  by  all  his  students. 
Instead  of  treating  them  all  impartially,  how¬ 
ever,  he  demonstrates  a  particular  fondness  for 
Christian,  a  fourteen-year  old  orphan.  Eagerly 
Christian  reciprocates  Marc’s  affection.  Envy 
seethes  among  Christian’s  classmates.  Soon  it 
is  suggested  that  the  closeness  between  Marc 
and  his  protege  is  other  than  it  should  be. 
Unfounded  suspicions  have  dire  results.  Marc 
is  compromised  into  resigning  his  position. 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St.  John’s  University 

*  Anne-Marie  de  Vilaine.  Les  raisons 
d’ aimer.  Paris.  Julliard.  1959.  180  pages. 
5.70  nf. 

This  subde  first  novel  examines  the  character 
of  a  philanderer  and  the  effects  of  his  love 
upon  several  women.  Delving  into  the  minds 
of  her  protagonists.  Mile  deVilaine  gives  her 
story  the  form  of  a  triptych  whose  central  piece 
is  the  narration  of  Jerome,  a  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  the  tireless  Lothario  of  the  case.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  design  are  the  sad  tales  of  Nathalie, 
Jerome’s  infatuated  student,  and  Beatrice,  his 
long-suffering  wife.  An  incidental  character  is 
the  childlike  Christine  whose  “chair  neuve  et 
rafraichissante’’  offers  the  roue  occasional 
escape  from  the  other,  rather  tiresome  ladies. 
Needless  to  say,  retribution  eventually  strikes, 
and  our  anti-hero  ends  up  in  an  emotional 
deep  freeze. 

Mile  de  Vilaine  writes  sensitively  and  well, 
although  one  suspects,  at  times,  that  Racine, 
Sartre  and  Sagan  may  be  tugging  at  her  p>en. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Brool^lyn  Polytechnic  Institute 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Connaissance  de  I’Est,  pre- 
cidi  de  Premiers  vers  et  de  Vers  d'exil. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1960.  259  pages. 
9.90  nf. 

In  addition  to  the  better  known  prose  sketches 
of  Connaissance  de  I'Est,  this  grouping  of 


Claudel  texts  offers  Premiers  vers  and  Vers 
d’exil.  The  whole  furnishes  precious  insights 
into  pre-1905  Claudel.  Connaissance  de  I’Est 
artistically  mirrors  many  facets  of  Oriental  civ¬ 
ilization  observed  while  the  author  occupied 
a  consular  post  in  the  Far  East.  The  thirty-four 
pages  of  early  poems  which  precede  are  ten¬ 
derly  religious  in  content.  As  to  technique,  we 
see  a  formal,  conservative  Claudel  and  have 
no  inkling  that  this  same  poet  would  later 
fashion  the  unclassifiable  vers  claudelien.  The 
verse  in  this  volume  is  lucid  and  simply  ex¬ 
pressed,  whereas  the  prose  presents  occasional 
difficulties  arising  from  its  wealth  of  exotic 
vocabulary.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

**  Jean  Follain.  Des  heures.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1960.  lOi  pages.  5  nf. 

These  seventy -eight  short  poems  show  us  Jean 
Follain  at  his  best.  We  find  here  the  same 
visions  as  in  his  other  works:  men,  animals, 
stones,  plants,  space,  scenes  of  every  day  life, 
but  invested  with  new  magic. 

Follain,  in  many  ways  close  to  novelists 
Robbe-Grillet  and  Butor,  uses  few  words,  yet 
conveys  the  impression  of  utmost  reality. 
Events  unfold  slowly,  are  perceived  imperson¬ 
ally,  and  appjear  to  be  static.  An  art  of  stillness, 
those  are  the  words  which  best  characterize 
these  pages. 

Jeanine  Parisier-Plottel 
Columbia  University 

*  Jules  Laforgue.  Les  complaintes.  Limita¬ 
tion  de  Notre-Dame  la  lune.  Derniers  vers. 
Claude  Pichois,  ed.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1959.  xviii  361  pages.  4.50  nf. 

Claude  Pichois  presents  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  selections  from  the  corpus  of  Laforgue’s 
poetry.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  verse 
that  are  indicated  in  his  tide,  he  offers  extracts 
from  Le  sanglot  de  la  terre,  Des  Jieurs  de  bonne 
volonti,  and  Le  concile  feerique.  With  recent 
scholarship  pointing  to  L.aforgue’s  influence 
upon  English-writing  poets,  this  convenient 
volume  is  certain  to  obtain  a  welcome.  Pichois 
also  furnishes  a  selective  bibliography  and 
felicitous  notes  for  Laforgue,  who  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  recognized  as  not  completely  “mi¬ 
nor”  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of  the  poets  about 
him. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Pierr"  Oster.  Un  nom  tou jours  nouveau. 

Paris.  Jjallimard.  1960.  109  pages.  4.50  nf. 
Decidedly  lyrical,  strongly  akin  to  Saint-John 
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Perse  and  Supervielle,  although  less  hermetic 
than  the  former  and  less  humorous  than  the 
latter,  Oster  communicates  with  nature  in  a 
mystic  transport.  His  rhyming  couplets,  unus¬ 
ually  long  for  French  breaths — thirteen  to  fif¬ 
teen  syllables  in  length — often  have  a  Lawren- 
tian  quality;  he  renews  his  strength  in  the 
God-given  light.  This  cosmic  vein  is  tempered 
by  serene  moments  of  Lucretian  contempla¬ 
tion.  The  recueil — a  year’s  crop  (1957-58) — 
contains  five  long  p>oems.  Each  ends  in  its 
own  epiphany,  of  light,  of  time,  of  night,  or 
of  sun.  These  revelations  occur  while  the  poet, 
like  God  at  Genesis,  surveys  the  world.  His 
previous  two  volumes  already  prize  winners, 
Oster  may  well  become  one  of  the  significant 
lyrical  voices  of  our  time. 

Jacques  Barchilon 
University  of  Colorado 

*  Michel  Butor.  Repertoire.  Paris.  Editions 
de  Minuit.  1%0.  275  pages. 

A  leading  practitioner  of  the  “new  novel,” 
Butor  has  now  produced  a  miscellany  of  essays 
in  literary  criticism.  If  several  of  the  essays 
are  slight  and  some  are  merely  ingenious  or 
well  informed,  many  throw  a  really  penetrat¬ 
ing  light  on  their  subject,  especially  those  on 
the  symbolic  content  of  fairy  tales,  modern 
science  fiction,  and  Jules  Verne’s  novels.  In 
addition  to  a  catholic  interest  in  French  litera¬ 
ture  from  Racine  to  Raymond  Roussel  and 
Michel  Leiris,  the  author  reveals  a  keen  ap)- 
preciation  of  various  non-French  writers: 
Donne,  Joyce,  Pound,  Faulkner,  Kierkegaard, 
and  Dostoevsky.  For  this  volume,  Butor  re¬ 
ceived  the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  Litte- 
raire  in  1960.  James  S.  Patty 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

**  Robert  Millet.  La  clairihe.  Paris.  La  Nef. 

1959.  154  pages.  6.50  nf. 

The  clearing  is  a  place  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest  where  all  things  are  seen  clearly.  This 
essay,  in  the  form  of  a  diptych,  covers  almost 
every  phase  of  the  twentieth  century  life.  The 
first  half  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  present 
mol  de  siecle,  including  a  refutation  of  Marx¬ 
ism,  a  devaluation  of  materialism  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  mediocrity,  a  criticism  of  capitalism 
and  a  discussion  of  the  current  moral  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  author  discusses  the  overemphasis 
on  sex,  radio,  journalism,  px^itical  propaganda, 
the  impotence  and  decline  of  the  intellectual 
elite,  the  development  of  trade  unions,  the 
weakening  of  religious  faith,  and  many  kin¬ 
dred  items.  Pederasty,  the  twilight  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  prediction  of  the  death  of  God, 


as  we  know  Him,  are  other  facets  of  this 
astounding  balance  sheet.  It  is  a  forbidding 
and  foreboding  picture,  dark  and  dismal,  but 
unforgettable  and  p>erhaps  unique. 

In  the  second  half,  the  writer  is  just  as  ex¬ 
plicit  concerning  the  solution  for  the  tares  of 
humanity' but  not  nearly  so  logical.  He  calls 
for  a  creation  of  culture  and  a  cultivation  of 
good  taste.  This  may  be  achieved  partially  by 
a  controlled  educational  TV  and  also  by  a 
return  to  nature,  d  la  Rousseau.  The  world 
needs  to  regain  its  love  for  honest  work  and 
man  must  seek  to  know  himself,  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  science  is  the  science  of  Man.  Modern 
science  by  its  very  goals,  the  writer  claims,  has 
an  incontestaUe  character  of  futility. 

He  foresees  the  end  of  sp>ectacular  discover¬ 
ies  and  believes  that  the  future  progress  of 
knowledge  will  interest  only  the  sp>ecialists. 
Tfie  remedies  which  he  suggests  are  a  p)ot- 
p>ourri  of  the  ideas  of  Voltaire’s  Candide, 
Rousseau,  Nietzsche,  and  his  own,  the  latter 
being  a  purely  Republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  strict  control  of  a  hierarchy 
of  intellectuals. 

In  the  international  arena  he  rejects  the 
U.N.O.  as  fcJlowing  the  same  fate  as  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Nations,  and  he  suggests  smaller 
homogeneous  groups  of  nations,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  being  incompetent  to  direct 
the  world  because  of  ideology  and  lack  of 
competent  leadership,  as  well  as  faulty  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  other  nations.  Per¬ 
haps,  by  inference,  he  believes  that  this  is  in 
the  province  of  France  and  the  French. 

In  metaphysics  he  offers  us  a  new  religion, 
d  la  Nietzsche,  but  of  a  Trinity  composed  of 
a  Spirit  which  is  universal,  collective,  and 
individual.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  a  p>crsonal 
God  but  returns  to  the  pjeripatetic  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  suggests  an  intellectual  elite 
who,  by  an  existentialist  technique,  will  choose 
for  themselves  and  for  all  others. 

This  book  will  anger,  disturb,  or  move  the 
reader  to  enthusiasm.  It  will  not  leave  him 
neutral.  Theodore  Toulon  Becl(^ 

Georgia  State  College 

Marcel  Schneider.  Le  jeu  de  I’oie.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1960.  209  p>ages.  7.50  nf. 

Fifteen  chapters  are  loosely  connected  by  an 
original  device  borrowed  from  the  well  known 
French  game  which  gives  its  tide  to  Marcel 
Schneider’s  latest  effort.  Each  chapter,  a  series 
of  reflections,  anecdotes,  or  p)ersonal  reminis¬ 
cence,  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  sixty- 
three  pictures  in  the  game:  bridge,  chateau, 
tower,  bird,  etc.  All  the  essays  border  on  the 
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mystic,  the  world  of  dreams  and  legends,  and 
bear  a  resemblance  to  works  such  as  Varouna 
by  Green.  The  scholarly  research  which  under¬ 
lies  the  writing  of  this  book  is  relieved  by 
its  poetic  touch  and  fairy-tale  atmosphere. 
Schneider  strikes  a  familiar  note  when  he  in¬ 
vokes,  in  common  with  many  French  writers, 
his  childhood  readings  with  their  hoard  of 
subconscious  imagery.  The  range  of  the  auth¬ 
or’s  interests  and  international  background  is 
rich  and  varied.  It  is  stimulating  indeed  to 
follow  him  through  the  mystic  labyrinths 
which  make  up  the  heart  of  these  delightful 
literary  “suspense”  tales.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

**  Claude  Vigee.  Les  artistes  de  la  faim. 

Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1960.  275  pages. 

12  nf. 

The  title  of  this  volume  of  heterogeneous,  im¬ 
passioned  essays  on  poetry  and  symbolism  is 
taken  from  a  mysterious  story  by  Kafka,  the 
point  of  which  is  that  there  is  no  desirable 
nourishment  for  the  artist  on  this  earth;  he 
must  reject  even  the  hand  which  would  feed 
him,  for  fast  he  must  in  order  to  aspire  to 
something  higher.  Several  of  the  essays  deal 
with  symbolism  in  art  and  with  the  meaning 
of  the  poetical  act.  They  attempt,  with  exalted 
ambition,  to  explore  the  metaphysical  quest 
behind  the  ]x>etical  creation  of  the  West  in 
the  last  century.  The  author  is  a  fervent  and 
inspired  poet,  one  of  the  finest  today  in  French. 
Like  P.  J.  Jouve,  P.  Emmanuel  and  others,  he 
joins  self-awareness  and  a  searching  conscious¬ 
ness  of  poetical  creation  to  his  ov/n  verse.  He 
is  an  immensely  read  critic,  quoting  profused- 
ly,  at  times  confusedly,  from  Parmenides, 
Hegel,  Maritain,  Lamartine,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Rilke, 
and  others. 

The  essays  here  gathered  have  little  in  com¬ 
mon  :  one  is  a  piece  on  Camus  and  his  nostalgia 
of  the  sacred;  another  one  a  study  on  symbol 
according  to  Freud;  still  another  on  the  asceti¬ 
cism  which  marks  Mallarme,  Eliot,  Kafka, 
and  other  creators  in  our  Jansenist  age.  A  long 
essay  on  La  Princesse  de  Clhves  exalts,  prob¬ 
ably  distorts,  that  novel  into  a  disturbing  an¬ 
ticipation  of  Dostoevsky.  The  author  is  never 
daunted  by  ambitious  generalizations  or  by 
passionate  and  fervid  flights  of  rhetorical 
criticism.  He  does  not  align  himself  with  the 
clear,  analytical  tradition  of  French  criticism. 
Some  may  find  him  turgid.  Patient  readers 
will  be  dazzled  at  first  as  they  are  when  deci¬ 
phering  Malraux  on  art,  then  richly  rewarded. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 


**  Patrick  Waldberg.  Promenoir  de  Paris. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1960.  238  pages. 
8.40  nf. 

Waldberg  is  an  American  who  grew  up  in 
France  and  who,  as  this  book  proves,  is  more 
Parisian  than  the  best  of  native  sons.  Prome¬ 
noir  de  Paris  is  a  collection  of  rambling  essays 
on  a  certain  type  of  milieu:  the  music  hall,  the 
circus,  actors,  singers,  bars,  and  other  aspects 
of  what  could  be  called  “the  view  from  the 
bouvelard.”  There  is  here  a  cascade  of  recol¬ 
lections,  each,  in  turn,  giving  rise  to  other 
associations;  yet  the  author  docs  not  lose  the 
thread  of  his  story.  His  best  essays  are,  per¬ 
haps,  those  on  Bobino,  the  variety  singer  Geor¬ 
gius,  Arlctty,  and  Mistinguett,  especially  as 
they  entail  rather  shrewd  remarks  on  the  pop¬ 
ular  arts  and  the  nature  of  the  comic.  Wald- 
berg’s  familiarity  with  his  subjects  breeds,  in 
him,  affection  but  no  mawkishness.  He  writes 
urbanely,  with  much  interesting  “inside”  in¬ 
formation,  and  with  a  good  eye  for  the  vivid 
trait:  “Renee  ...  si  volubilc  qu’cllc  nc  pouvait 
s’empechcr  dans  la  rue  de  marcher  a  rccoulons, 
pour  mieux  fairc  face  i  I’intcrlocutcur.”  Much 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  Thirties,  a  kind  of 
second  belle  epoque,  though  the  writer’s  nos¬ 
talgia  is  optimistic  and  he  finds  that  the  same 
belle  ipoque  still  endures,  transformed  but 
always  vigorous.  Of  the  contemporary  chap¬ 
ters,  two,  a  witty  piece  on  vernissages  and  a 
very  original  an^ysis  of  the  vogue  of  pinball 
machines,  stand  out.  Oddly,  this  American 
who  handles  French  so  well,  consistendy  mis¬ 
spells  English  words  in  his  text. 

Edwin  Jahiel 
University  of  Illinois 

**  France  Anders.  Jacques  Copeau  et  le  Car¬ 
tel  des  Quatre.  Paris.  Nizet.  1959.  340 
pages. 

A  thorough  study  of  Copcau’s  role  in  the 
origin  of  the  famous  avant-garde  theater  of 
Paris.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  stu¬ 
dents  of  French  and  American  dramatic  art 
to  read  that  this  most  influential  French  dra¬ 
matic  movement  had  its  beginnings  in  New 
York.  Copeau,  Jouvet,  and  others  moved  there 
on  an  initiative  taken  in  1917  by  Clemcnceau, 
who  had  found  time  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  most  recent  trends  in  stage  art  and  had 
immediately  seen  their  missionary  value  (what 
an  example  to  many  a  statesman  of  today!). 
The  Vieux  Colombier  began  its  American  ca¬ 
reer  as  the  Metropolitan  House  that  was  spon¬ 
sored  and  rehearsed  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
and  finally  toured  the  States  with  twenty-eight 
different  plays. 
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The  illustrious  names  of  Dullin,  Jouvet,  and 
Baty,  together  with  Cocteau’s,  were  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  theaters  of  France  for  three  decades 
and  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  break  the 
hold  of  mercenary  amuseurs  over  the  public, 
introducing  instead  genuine  art.  Their  pre¬ 
ferred  playwrights  were  Shakespeare  and 
Molicre  for  the  classical,  or  Jules  Romains  and 
Giraudoux  for  the  modern  theater. 

The  author  has  investigated  her  subject  in 
every  detail,  thus  contributing  a  most  useful 
book  to  the  history  of  modern  dramatic  art. 

G.  Pinettc 
Wagner  College 

**  R.  M.  Albcres.  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Paris. 

Editions  Universitaires.  I960.  151  pages. 
3.50  nf. 

The  writer  who  engages  himself  completely 
in  his  works;  for  whom  writing  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  disclosing  the  world  and  offering  it  as  a 
task  to  the  generosity  of  the  reader;  whose  job 
is  not  adoration  of  the  spiritual,  but  spiritual¬ 
ization;  in  whom  the  subjectivity  of  the  per¬ 
son  translates  collective  needs;  whom  his  own 
issues  force  to  invent  man  each  day;  this  writer 
in  a  most  paradoxical  situation  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  dignity  of  a  model  in  the  “Classics 
of  the  Twentieth  ^ntury”  collection. 

Albcres  is  mainly  concerned  with  substan¬ 
tiating  the  inner  necessity  of  the  evolution  in 
Sartre’s  works  from  skeptic  individualism  in 
La  nausee  (1938)  to  acting  in  pursuit  of  ma¬ 
terial  claims  represented  by  the  journalistic 
work  in  Let  temps  modernes  and  political 
activity  as  such.  Sartre’s  writings  are  seen  as 
advancing  toward  the  explicit  consciousness 
of  their  autonomy.  L’enfance  d’un  chef  ( 1939) 
appears  as  an  intermediate  stage,  where  the 
subject  of  the  work  is  considered  as  indifferent 
and  only  Les  chemins  de  la  liberte  (1945) 
attain  a  fuller  view  of  the  work’s  essence. 

Discerning  comments  on  Sartre’s  philosoph¬ 
ical  endeavors  demonstrate  the  openness  of  his 
world  except  in  reference  to  the  future  which 
man  projects  before  himself.  His  theater  and 
scenarios  are  moral  and  problematic  alike. 
Albcrcs’s  succinct  account  of  Sartre’s  philo¬ 
sophical  and  literary  achievement  is  impressive 
by  its  insight  into  the  important  changes  that 
arc  taking  place  in  both  domains.  No  more 
characters  in  a  philosophy  of  “situation”  nor 
in  a  theater  or  novel  of  “situation”:  the  heroes 
arc  freedoms  caught  in  a  trap. 

P.  /.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 


**  Pierre-Maxime  Schuhl.  Etudes  platoni- 
ciennes.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1960,  180  pages  -|-  2  plates.  12  nf. 
This  paperback  collects  twenty-three  studies  of 
an  eminent  Platonist  (some  of  a  lighter  na¬ 
ture),  which  have  appeared  over  the  years 
in  various  French  pcrii^icals,  and  which  here 
he  divides  into  three  groups:  studies  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  reading  of  Plato  (5);  basic  themes 
of  Plato  (10);  history  of  Platonism  and  }>oc- 
rates  (8). 

The  fourth  article  on  “Twenty  Years  of 
Platonic  Studies  (1938-1958)”  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful,  leaning  heavily,  of  course, 
on  works  in  French,  but  purporting  to  treat 
seriously  scholarly  studies  in  other  countries 
also.  Several  first<lass  contributions  in  Pla¬ 
tonic  literature  in  English  and  German,  how¬ 
ever,  arc  conspicuous  by  their  absence — M. 
Soreth,  Der  platonische  Dialog  Hippias  Maior 
(Munich.  1953);  J.  B.  Skemp,  Plato’s  States¬ 
men  (New  Haven.  1952);  R.  Hackforth, 
Plato’s  Examination  of  Pleasure  (Cambridge. 
1945),  Plato’s  Phaedrus  (Cambridge.  1952), 
Plato’s  Phaedo  (Cambridge.  1955);  R.  S. 
Bluck,  Plato’s  Phaedo  (London.  1955);  R.  S. 
Brumbaugh,  Plato’s  Mathematical  Imagina¬ 
tion  (Bloomington.  1954).  It  is  particularly 
surprising  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  excellent  articles  on  Plato  which  have 
appeared  in  Phremesis:  A  Journal  for  Ancient 
Philosophy,  although  the  author  attempts  to 
cover  periodical  literature  thoroughly. 

Platonists  should  welcome  this  volume,  for 
it  places  within  one  cover  many  of  the  basic 
studies  of  a  leading  French  schtJar  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Robert  G.  Hoerber 

Westminister  College  (Mo.) 

**  Francois  Mauriac.  Memoires  intirieurs. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1959.  260  pages.  9.50 
nf. 

This  collection  of  jjersonal  reminiscences  and 
critical  judgments  covers  a  broad  field.  There 
are  appraisals  of  Baudelaire,  Bernanos,  Clau¬ 
del,  Gide,  Montherlant,  Proust,  and  Valery, 
but  such  diverse  figures  as  Defoe,  Hawthorne, 
and  Wagner  are  considered,  too.  These  essays 
constitute  a  prime  source  for  suggestions  and 
confirmations  in  matters  pertaining  to  Mauriac 
and  his  age,  since  rarely  any  artistic,  literary, 
or  spiritual  topic  is  ignored.  The  book  is  to 
be  recommended  especially  to  those  who  would 
measure  the  influence  upen  Mauriac  of  the 
books  that  he  has  read,  the  places  where  he 
has  lived,  and  the  people  whom  he  has  known. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 
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**  Madame  dc  Stael.  Lettres  h  Nor  bonne. 
Georges  Solovieff,  ed.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1960.  559  pages,  ill.  22.50  nf. 

- Lettres  <1  Ribbing.  Simone  Balay^, 

ed.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1960. 462  pages.  17  nf. 
Sainte-Beuve  early  learned  to  worship  Madame 
de  Stael  and  never  relinquished  his  devotion. 
These  letters,  though  doubdess  never  read  by 
the  great  critic,  help  to  explain  his  admiration, 
for  they  reveal  an  extraordinary  woman:  bril¬ 
liant,  daring,  recklessly  passionate.  Driven  by 
a  resdess  search  for  her  ideal  of  manhood,  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  boundless  need  to  love  and  to  be 
loved  she  began,  before  fully  bre.iking  with 
her  first  great  love,  the  Count  de  Narbonne, 
furiously  bombarding  the  handsome  Swedish 
regicide.  Count  von  Ribbing,  with  epistolary 
protestations  of  her  ardor  for  him.  In  the  end, 
however.  Ribbing  was  to  prove  no  more  than 
Narbonne  the  realization  of  her  ideal. 

Here  published  for  the  first  time,  the  let¬ 
ters  to  Narbonne  and  to  Ribbing  are  thor¬ 
oughly  and  meticulously  edited.  No  one  can 
read  them  without  astonishment  and  delight. 
Scholars  will  welcome  them  for  their  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  toward  understanding  the 
life  and  works  of  an  eminent  French  writer 
and  p>ersonality  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Na¬ 
poleonic  era.  General  readers  will  be  fascinated 
by  their  revelations  of  the  amazing  force  and 
the  turbulent  emotional  experience  of  a  great 
and  unconventional  woman.  Robert  J.  Hahn 

Knox  College 

**  Documents  du  minutier  central  concern- 
ant  I’histoire  littSraire  ( 1650-1700).  Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1960. 
510  pages. 

Historians  of  France  and  of  French  literature 
in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  will 
devour  this  volume:  it  provides  an  alphabetical 
listing  by  author  of  documents  dated  1650- 
1700  and  remaining  undescribed  until  now  in 
the  separate  offices  of  Parisian  notaries.  No 
major  and  few  minor  writers  are  omitted,  with 
the  result  that  the  section  headings  read  like 
the  table  of  contents  of  an  especially  extensive 
anthology  of  the  period:  Moliire,  Pascal,  Boi- 
leau,  Racine,  Mme  de  Sevign^,  et  al.  Especially 
luscious  is  the  entry,  comidiens.  What  are  the 
primary  concerns  reflected  in  these  acts  de¬ 
manding  witnesses.?  Money,  marriage,  and 
death,  of  course,  but  then  there  are  the  con¬ 
comitant  insights  pertaining  not  only  to  such 
topics  as  the  theater  and  Port  Royal  but  also 
to  life  in  the  capital  on  every  level.  TTie  collab¬ 
orators  respensible  for  the  publication  of  this 
well  ordered  catalog  arc  to  be  thanked  for 


their  painstaking  research  and  congratulated 
for  their  pewers  of  organization.  The  next  vol¬ 
ume,  now  well  under  way,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
One  is  staggered  by  the  announcement  that 
80,000,000  items  will  be  classified  ultimately. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Bernard  Pingaud,  comp.  Ecrivains  d’au- 
jourd’hui  1940-1960.  Paris.  Grasset.  i960. 
540  pages  20  plates.  18.60  nf. 

This  is  an  elegant,  well  chosen  anthology  con¬ 
taining  the  work  of  fifty-nine  contemporary 
French  pxots,  prosateurs,  and  critics.  The  se¬ 
lections  arc  arranged  in  alphabetical  dictionary 
form.  Each  one  is  preceded  by  a  brief  bio¬ 
bibliography  of  the  given  author  and  followed 
by  pjcrtincnt  critical  references.  The  editor  has 
prefaced  the  volume  by  a  perspicacious  essay 
on  the  symbolic  communication  of  contcmpx>- 
rary  literature,  “Ecrire  aujourd’hui.”  Two  of 
his  twelve  assistant  editors  are  also  represented 
by  long  contributions  in  essay  form.  Francois 
Nourissier  eloquently  and  intelligently  de¬ 
plores  two  aspjccts  of  the  Parisian  literary  scene: 
inbreeding  and  omnivorousness  for  new,  not 
necessarily  publishable,  writing.  Robert  Ran¬ 
ters  makes  a  basically  optimistic  analysis  of 
the  contempxjrary  literary  situation:  language 
will  survive — hence  literature  will,  as  well:  the 
very  concerns  of  Ionesco  with  a  (highly  vocal) 
anti-thedtre  and  of  Robbe-Grillct  with  a  (lo¬ 
quacious)  anti-roman  prove  the  px)int. 

Survival  of  a  literary  language,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  symbolic  communication,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  much  new  writing — Ranter’s,  Pin- 
gaud’s,  and  Nourissier’s  basic  px)ints — arc  also 
shown  forth  in  the  anthologicd  section  of  the 
work.  The  editors  have  not  always  made  it 
easy  for  themselves;  the  presence  of  some  still¬ 
living  great  names  of  academic  resonance — an 
absent  Cocteau  or  a  missing  Malraux  aligned 
in  alphabet  with  Beckett  and  Sartre  (both 
present) — would  have  lent  more  dignity,  lus¬ 
ter,  and  “normal  continuity”  to  the  work  than 
it  has.  One  also  wonders  why  Claude  Mauriac 
is  the  only  well  knov/n  nouveau  roman  writer 
missing  here  (sins  of  the  fathers.?)  and  why 
no  university  professors  of  French  literature 
nearer  the  Rue  dcs  Saints-Peres  than  Zurich, 
Switzerland  arc  mentioned  in  a  dictionary 
which  includes  some  critics  and  at  least  one 
anthropologist. 

Still  and  all,  this  anthology  presents  a  very 
good  cross  section  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  set  off  by  a  fine  critical  apparatus. 

W.  B.  F. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  "Headliners") 


*  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff.  Wer\^r  in 
einem  Band.  Rudolf  Ibel,  cd.  Hamburg. 
Hoffmann  8c  Campe.  n.d.  512  pages.  10dm. 

An  attractive,  thin-paper  volume,  this  book 
does  not  attempt  to  be  the  complete  one-vol¬ 
ume  “Works,”  as  docs  the  1952  Hcsclhaus 
edition.  TTiis  collection  contains  about  150- 
best  of  Droste’s  approximately  250  lyrics  and 
includes  in  its  prose  offerings  “Die  juden- 
buchc,”  “Bci  uns  zu  Lande  auf  dem  Landc,” 
“Bildcr  aus  Westfalen,”  and  her  introduction 
to  the  Joseph  fragment.  Except  tor  Droste’s 
original  1844  grouping  under  the  headings 
“Hcidcbildcr,”  “Pels,  Wald  und  Sec,”  and 
“Zcitbildcr,”  editor  Rudolf  Ibel  has  rearranged 
the  sequence  under  his  own  rubrics,  leaving 
of  course  “Das  Geistlichc  Jahr”  intact. 

Omitted  items  include  the  imitative  cycle 
“Klangc  aus  dem  Orient”  comprising  twenty- 
five  poems,  the  1818/1819  scries  dedicated  to 
Anna  Maria  von  Haxthausen,  most  other  dedi¬ 
catory  verse  that  is  predominantly  occasional 
in  nature,  and  of  course  the  letters.  Beyond 
containing  such  minor  liberties  as  the  erron¬ 
eous  title  “Kindcrspicl”  for  “Blumcntod”  (p. 
93),  a  rhythmically  altered  opening  of  “Die 
Krahcn”  (Hetdebtlder,  p.  58),  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  Droste’s  original  title  “Doppcltgan- 
gcr”  (p.  24),  and  deletion  of  the  last  sixteen 
stanzas  of  “Schloss  Berg,”  this  is  an  admirable 
collection  for  the  nonscholarly  lover  of  poetry. 
Tberc  arc  indices  of  tides  and  of  first  lines,  a 
thirty-page  biographical  sketch  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  a  table  of  important  dates,  and  running 
footnotes  to  explain  obscurities  in  the  body  of 
the  verse  text. 

Roland  Hoermann 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

*  Wido  Hcmpcl.  Giovanni  Vergas  Roman 
"/  malavoglia"  und  die  Wiederholung  als 
erzdhlerisches  Kunstmittel.  Koln.  Bohlau. 
1959.  246  pages.  20  dm. 

This  work — originally  presented  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation — deals  with  the  time  perception 
in  Verga’s  novel  /  malavoglia;  more  specifical¬ 
ly  with  the  great  Italian’s  use  of  various  repe¬ 
tition  devices,  which  in  their  totality  have  been 
an  invaluable  aid  to  his  achievement  of  im¬ 
pressive  narrative  structure.  Hcmpcl  writes 
well  on  the  roles  of  leitmotif  and  the  stornello 
technique,  establishing  a  wide  range  of  refer¬ 
ence  that  includes,  along  with  the  major 


nineteenth  century  fiction  writers,  masters  as 
far  removed  from  the  contemporary  scene  as 
Shakespeare  and  Dante.  The  book  is  packed 
with  information  and  shows  the  author’s  thor¬ 
ough  familiarity  with  the  specialized  scholar¬ 
ship  that  has  been  devoted  to  his  subject. 
Aside  from  the  discussion  of  Verga  himself,  I 
have  found  the  treatment  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
narrative  technique  especially  illuminating. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Johannes  Holthuscn.  Fedor  Sologubs  Ro- 
man-Trilqgie  (“Tvorimaja  legenda").  ’s- 
Gravenhage.  Mouton.  1960.  80  pages. 
“Russian  Symbolism  still  awaits  its  historian: 
this  rich  and  complex  movement,  with  all  its 
ramifications,  is  not  yet  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated.”  TTius  Marc  Slonim  puts  it  in  his  au¬ 
thoritative  Modern  Russian  Literature  (Oxford 
University  Press.  1953).  This  observation  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  the  older  generation  of 
Symbolists,  usually  termed  “Decadents.” 
What  is  known  about  the  works  and  aesthetic 
theories  of  such  colorful  and  individualistic 
poets  as  Valery  Briusov,  Konstantin  Balmont 
and  Fedor  Sologub,  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Johannes  Holthuscn,  himself  a  poet  of  re¬ 
pute,  has  applied  his  considerable  critical  fac¬ 
ulties  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  to  an  analysis  of  the  baffling  and  diffuse 
prose  trilogy,  the  “Created  Legend”  (Tvori¬ 
maja  legenda)  of  Fedor  Sologub.  In  doing 
so  the  critic,  who  can  draw  analogies  from  the 
literatures  of  many  countries,  points  out  as¬ 
pects  in  Sologub’s  work  which  relate  it  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Franz  Kafka,  and  other 
“mystic  realists.”  He  then  moves  the  novel, 
which  has  not  been  enjoying  any  great  favor, 
into  a  new  focus,  revealing  qualities  in  it  that 
have  been  largely  overlooked.  At  the  same 
time,  he  makes  observations  on  the  Symbolist 
novel  in  general  which  the  reader  should  find 
stimulating  and  thought  provoking. 

The  present-day  preoccupation  with  the  irra¬ 
tional  may  give  such  works  as  Sologub’s  novcl- 
istic  trilogy  a  new  lease  on  life.  And  yet  the 
excerpts  quoted  by  Holthuscn  tend  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  poetry  embodied  in  such  works 
which  constitutes  their  greatest  charm.  Thus, 
while  not  every  reader  (in  spite  of  Holthu- 
sen’s  defense)  will  enjoy  the  “Legend”  as  a 
novel,  no  one  will  be  able  to  escape  its  poetic 
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enchantment.  To  have  so  convincingly  shown 
the  poetry  in  Sologub’s  prose  trilogy  consti¬ 
tutes  the  critic’s  most  valuable  contribution. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Anton  Wilhelm  Huf?er.  Karl  Muth  als 
Literatur\ritil{er.  Miinster/Westf.  Aschen- 
dorff.  1959.  vi  -j-  208  pages.  14.50  dm. 

An  American  literary  historian  is  apt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Sternheim  and  Kaiser,  but  he  will  most 
likely  not  mention  Geek  and  Hof  miller,  Aven- 
arius  and  Muth.  Yet  sociologically  and  in  every 
other  respect  the  impact  of  Avenarius  or  Muth 
is  a  millionfold  greater  and  deeper  than  the 
ephemeral  reputation  of  these  figures  of  largely 
metropolitan  interest.  This  is  the  first  major 
study  of  Muth,  who  might  well  be  called  the 
author  of  the  Catholic  literary  revival.  He 
ended  the  literary  inferiority  complex  from 
which  the  Catholics  of  Germany  have  suffered 
since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  study  is 
factual  and  carefully  systematic  so  that  we  get 
to  know  Muth’s  reactions  to  the  entire  literary 
past  and  to  contemporary  literature  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  Like  Hofmiller’s 
Siiddeutsche  Monatshefte,  and  Avenarius’s 
Kunstwart,  Muth’s  Hochland  was  one  of  the 
great  literary  and  cultural,  political  and  artis¬ 
tic  reviews  that  affected  Germany  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  For  a  while.  Die  Tat 
and  Stapel’s  Deutsches  Volkstum  became  simi¬ 
larly  representative,  but  of  all  such  enterprises 
it  was  only  Die  Weltbuhne  which  is  still  re¬ 
membered,  though  its  influence  was  far  more 
limited.  Nobody  will  write  about  it  as  Walter 
Hofmann  wrote  about  Der  Kunstwart  and  as 
many  Catholics  could  write  about  Muth’s 
work.  Here  then  is  a  must  for  serious  students 
of  German  life  and  letters. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  fahresring  59f60:  Beitrdge  zur  deutschen 
Literatur  und  Kunst  der  Gegenwart.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1959.  410 
pages.  12  dm. 

The  sixth  veJume  of  fahresring  is  neither  as 
programmatic  nor  as  complex  as  Joachim 
Moras’s  editorial  epilogue  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  The  anthology,  with  over  fifty  contribu¬ 
tors,  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first,  Texte, 
presents  an  imaginative  variety  of  creative 
works,  including  over  a  dozen  lyric  poets, 
aphoristic  selections  from  Ernst  J  finger’s 
Sgraffiti,  stories  by  Andersch  and  others,  auto¬ 
biographical  essays  (Wolfgang  Koeppen,  Ernst 
Schnabel),  and  a  complete  new  Hdrspiel  by 


Gfinter  Eich.  These  contributions,  on  the 
whole,  do  not  reflect  the  generally  glum  com¬ 
mentaries  on  and  analysis  of  the  state  of  lit¬ 
erature,  music,  art,  sculpture,  and  society  in 
Germany,  which  are  included  in  the  third  sec¬ 
tion:  Chroni\.  The  middle  section.  In  Me- 
moriam,  offers  some  of  the  most  informative 
and  sensitive  writing  in  the  entire  book  (e.g., 
Karl  Kerenyi  on  Walter  Friedrich  Otto,  or 
Hermann  Kasack  on  Peter  Suhrkamp).  Thirty- 
four  color  and  black-and-white  reproductions 
of  contemporary  art  and  sculpture  provide  il¬ 
lustration  that  is  generally  quite  pertinent  to 
the  themes  mentioned. 

The  essays  vary  radically  in  quality:  Hans 
Erich  Nossack  labors  for  more  than  twenty 
pages,  only  to  conclude  that  true  writers  often 
receive  less  acclaim  than  popular  Unterhal- 
tungsschriftsteller.  Werner  Hofmann,  on  the 
other  hand,  describes  very  persuasively  his 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  modern  mu¬ 
seum,  and  A.  A.  Scholl  makes  penetrating 
remarks  on  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
of  the  Hdrspiel  as  a  literary  genre.  Most  rer 
markaUe,  perhaps,  is  the  relative  innocuous¬ 
ness  of  the  texts  in  contrast  with  the  antagon¬ 
istic  attitude  of  the  critical  studies.  No  editor, 
I  suppose,  has  ever  satisfied  every  reader  with 
his  choice  in  an  anthology:  the  writers  here, 
to  be  sure,  are  representative  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent;  but  can  any  contemporary  anthology  be 
considered  fully  representative  without  con¬ 
tributions  by  H.  E.  Holthusen,  Paul  Celan, 
or  Heinrich  Boll,  to  mention  only  three?  The 
volume  succeeds  in  suggesting  a  number  of 
the  purely  aesthetic  problems  that  are  under 
debate  in  Germany  today.  It  does  not  present 
an  even  vaguely  complete  and  organic  view 
of  the  entire  scene  in  the  arts  and  letters. 

Theodore  Zioll^owslff 
Yale  University 

**  Hermann  Kesten.  Der  Geist  der  Unruhe. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1959.  344 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

Hermann  Kesten,  the  assiduous  anthologist 
and  prodigious  prefacer  of  books,  here  presents 
some  thirty  literarische  Streifziige,  a  collection 
of  his  occasional  articles  and  lectures  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  variety  of  media  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years.  They  deal  mainly  with  literary 
forms  and  currents,  and  with  the  problems 
of  exiled  writers;  Kesten  has  published  his 
essays  on  individual  writers  in  Meine  Freunde 
die  Poeten  which  was  recently  reissued  in  an 
expanded  edition  (the  preface  to  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  is  included  in  the  present  volume).  Like 
most  such  collections,  this  one  is  uneven  in 
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quality,  ranging  from  material  well  worth  re¬ 
printing  to  mere  Kaffeehausl(latsch. 

Kesten  regards  these  writings  as  “a  declara¬ 
tion  of  love — to  people,  to  my  century,  to  lit¬ 
erature,  particularly  German  literature.”  Kes¬ 
ten  is  occasionally  brilliant,  usually  lively, 
sometimes  witty,  sometimes  shoddy,  often 
banal.  (This  last  sentence  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  own  style).  More  judicious  editing  might 
have  eliminated  some  dated  material,  ephe¬ 
meral  “gadfly-papers,”  a  rehash  like  the  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  German  literature  entided  “Was 
bleibt?,”  and  pruned  the  collection  of  repeti¬ 
tive  material  (much  of  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  notes  for  a  history  of  German  lit¬ 
erature  in  exile)  as  well  as  of  the  long  lists 
of  names  which  Kesten  gives  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  On  the  credit  side  are  Kesten ’s 
uncompromising  pillorying  of  Nazi-tainted 
writers;  his  poignant  twentieth-century  par¬ 
allel  to  Deutschland,  ein  W inter marchen;  the 
memoir  of  Joseph  Roth  as  a  letter  writer;  Kes- 
ten’s  correspondence  with  Johannes  R.  Becher; 
the  conversation  between  a  moralist  and  an 
aesthete;  and  the  comparison  between  Thomas 
and  Heinrich  Mann.  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 

^  Hans  Koch.  Franz  Mehrings  Beitrag  zur 
marxistischen  Literaturtheorie.  Berlin. 
Dietz.  1959.  440  pages.  7.50  dm. 

Koch’s  diffuse  tract  on  Mehring  is  the  sonorous 
expansion  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  which  the 
author  defended  at  a  meeting  of  the  sed’s 
Central  Committee.  Its  chief  aim  is  the  up¬ 
grading  of  Mehring;  its  second  goal  is  the 
downgrading  of  George  Lukics. 

The  author  rejects  Lukacs’s  critique  of 
Mehring  and  assigns  to  the  author  of  the 
Lessing-Legende  a  place  within  Communist 
orthodoxy.  In  tracing  the  history  of  Marxist 
literary  theory  the  author  envisions  three 
stages:  (1)  Marx  and  Engels  create  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  progressive  literary  theory.  (2) 
Mehring,  Lafargue,  and  Plechanov  apply 
Marxist  theory  to  the  explication  of  literature. 
(3)  Lenin  formulates  Communist  literary  the¬ 
ory  definitively  in  his  “Party  Organization 
and  Party  Literature.”  Mehring’s  role  was  of 
extraordinary  significance  in  this  development, 
it  is  concluded,  since  he  brought  to  fruition 
w’hat  Marx  and  Engels  began:  The  theory  of 
literature  entered  the  arena  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  proletarian  struggle  so  that  it  might  carry 
out  its  specific  function. 

Although  Mehring  “erred”  in  several  re¬ 
spects — he  failed,  for  example,  to  “understand 
the  function  of  socialistic  literature  in  the  class 


struggle  of  the  proletariat  before  its  assump¬ 
tion  of  power” — he  did  the  spadework  for 
“creative  application  of  the  materialistic  con¬ 
ception  of  history  to  the  interpretation  of  lit¬ 
erature.”  Mehring  receives  noisy  approval  be¬ 
cause  his  views  approximate  those  of  Lenin 
whose  notions  currendy  represent  authenticity. 
Since  Koch  conforms  to  the  Eastern  dogma 
which  ignores  the  distinction  between  Marx 
and  Marxism,  his  polemics  have  a  hollow 
sound.  Harold  von  Hofe 

University  of  Southern  California 

^  Erich  Neumann.  Der  schopferische 

Mensch.  Zurich.  Rhein.  1959.  310  pages. 

19.80  Sw.  fr. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  psychological 
and  psychoanalytical  studies  of  literature  by 
experts  in  the  field  but  apparendy  no  compre¬ 
hensive  analysis  of  creativeness  as  such.  Erich 
Neumann,  psychologist  in  Tel  Aviv  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  C.  G.  Jung  Institute  in  Zurich,  now 
fills  this  gap  with  a  book  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
limit  literary  criticism  to  aesthetics  and  cultural 
history.  Obviously,  Neumann’s  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  out  of  a  deep  concern  for  human  nature 
as  such,  the  most  “human”  manifestation  of 
which  he  considers  to  be  man’s  urge  to  create. 
The  six  essays  of  the  book,  essentially  inde¬ 
pendent  in  themselves,  undertake  to  analyze 
and  to  describe  the  basic  processes  involved. 
Neumann  argues  with  a  wide  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  if  he  takes  his  reader  occasionally 
somewhat  too  far  afield,  notably  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Oriental  philosophy  (esp)ecially  in 
the  essay  “Mensch  und  Sinn”),  the  reader  will 
have  enough  confidence  in  his  skill  not  to 
mind  excursions  in  which  he  may  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  or  willing  to  participate.  Psychologists 
seem  to  feel  an  affinity  for  Eastern  thought 
not  necessarily  shared  by  others.  At  any  rate, 
the  dyed-in-the-wool  literary  historian  of  the 
West  will  certainly  be  more  interested  in  what 
Neumann  has  to  say  about  typically  Western 
forms  of  creativeness,  as  in  the  last  of  his  es¬ 
says  where  he  applies  his  categories  to  the 
work  of  Georg  Trakl,  or  when  he  challenges 
the  Freudian  approach  to  literature;  thus  his 
argumentation  against  Simenauer’s  Rill^e  (p. 
42),  brief  though  it  is,  will  deserve  serious 
consideration.  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Jean  Paul.  Wer^e.  II.  Gustav  Lohmann, 
ed.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  1959.  1,165  pages. 
27  dm. 

TTiis  is  chronologically  the  first  of  a  five  vol- 
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umc  set  which  will  contain  all  of  the  more 
significant  writings  of  Jean  Paul.  Volumes  I, 
III,  IV,  and  are  to  appear  annually  and 
the  set  is  to  be  complete  in  1963,  the  year  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  novelist’s  birth. 
Although  these  volumes  will  not  supplant  for 
the  scholar  the  twenty-three  volume  critical 
edition,  edited  by  Eduard  Berend,  they  arrive 
very  opportunely,  since  the  last  similar  edition 
was  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
And,  judging  from  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  recent  publications  of  individual 
works  of  Jean  Paul,  he  has  remained  a  signifi¬ 
cant  writer  for  present-day  Germany.  The  text 
of  Siebenl(iis  as  it  is  printed  here,  is  that  of 
the  enlarged  edition  of  1818  and  appears  in 
full.  Spelling  and  punctuation  of  both  Sie- 
benl{as  and  Flegeljahre  have  been  modernized 
wherever  necessary  for  clarity  and  ease  of 
reading,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  original 
text  has  been  retained  unaltered.  The  two 
novels  are  accompanied  by  fifty-three  pages  of 
explanatory  notes  and  an  excellent  twenty- 
nine-page  commentary  and  interpretation  by 
the  editor. 

/.  W.  Thomas 
University  of  Arl{ansas 

**  Andreas  Streicher.  Schillers  Flucht.  Paul 
Raabe,  ed.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1959.  240 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

Streicher’s  very  important  book  on  Schiller’s 
flight  to  Mannheim  and  on  the  following  three 
critical  years  in  the  life  of  the  poet  first  apv 
peared  posthumously  in  1836.  It  did  not  create 
much  of  a  stir  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
(due  to  the  fact  that  several  other  significant 
Schiller  books  had  appeared  shortly  before), 
but  critics,  at  that  time  and  ever  since,  have 
valued  it  most  highly  and  have  relied  heavily 
upon  it  for  detailed  information  regarding 
those  fateful  years  in  Schiller’s  life,  much  of 
which  was  known  only  to  this  faithful  com¬ 
panion  on  that  memorable  flight  from  Stutt- 
gart. 

Raabe’s  new  edition  of  Streicher’s  notable 
work  is  the  first  in  almost  fifty  years  and  thus 
once  more  fills  a  gap  in  present-day  Schiller 
publications.  The  editor  has,  moreover, 
brought  the  latest  research  to  bear  on  the  cor¬ 
rections  he  made  in  the  original  text,  on  the 
notes  he  supplied,  and  on  the  lengthy  intro¬ 
duction  to  Streicher’s  life  he  provided.  The 
notes,  to  be  sure,  present  evidence  that  Schil¬ 
ler’s  young  traveling  partner  had  later  for¬ 
gotten  some  of  the  exact  dates  covering  those 
eventful  earlier  days,  but  every  page  of  Streich¬ 
er’s  dedicated  text  itself  pulsates  with  warm¬ 


est  admiration  and  deepest  respect  for  this 
talented  but  tormented  companion,  whose 
troubled  Mannheim  experience  he  once  had  the 
privilege  to  share. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

**  G.  Schneider  -  Herrmann.  Holderlins 
"Friedensfeier”  und  der  griechische  Gen¬ 
ius.  Zurich.  Origo.  1959.  93  pages. 

The  author  discusses  and  interprets  Holderlin’s 
“Friedensfeier,”  a  hymn  which  was  rediscov¬ 
ered  only  five  years  ago  in  the  famous  Biblio- 
teca  Bodmeriana  in  Geneva,  and  first  edited 
by  Ulrich  Beissner.  After  a  reprint  of  the  text, 
the  author  interprets  the  individual  strophes. 
Like  many  of  the  late  Hblderlin  hymns,  the 
work  is  full  of  dark  and  mysterious  expressions 
and  thus  caused  scores  of  interpretations,  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  even  controversies  in  the  Hol- 
derlin-/;/ertf/«r.  While  the  majority  of  critics 
see  in  the  mystic  term  Fiirst  des  Fests  (“prince 
of  the  festival’’)  either  the  peace  itself  or 
Christ  or  Napoleon,  Schneider-Herrmann  adds 
his  own  interpretation  as  the  “Greek  Genius,’’ 
as  a  further  contribution  to  the  already  very 
confused  Holderlin  research. 

Walter  H.  Perl 
Marshall  College 

**  Franz  Werfel.  Gesammelte  WerJ^e.  Die 
Dramen.  2  vols.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer. 
1959,  567,  520  pages.  48  dm. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Paul  Zsolnay, 
Werfel’s  Vienna  publisher,  issued  a  volume 
of  the  writer’s  dramatic  works  that,  author¬ 
ized  by  Werfel  himself,  was  limited  to  three 
of  his  stage  works  that  were  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Ccntral-European  theaters:  Die  Tro- 
erinnen;  Juarez  und  Maximilian;  and  Paulus 
unter  den  fuden.  The  present  new  publication 
of  Werfel’s  collected  works  offers  not  less  than 
eleven  completed  stage  plays,  including  the 
German  (and  not  the  Broadway  version)  of 
the  three-act  “comedy  of  a  tragedy’’  entitled 
Jacobowsl^y  und  der  Oberst,  to  which  sev¬ 
eral  dramatic  fragments  and  newly  discovered 
scenic  sketches  have  been  added  that  were 
either  written  during  Werfel’s  early  years  or 
during  the  hectic  Thirties  when  he  was  forced 
to  flee  from  one  country  to  another  until  he 
reached  the  United  States.  An  imposing  num¬ 
ber  of  lost  manuscripts  and  ideas  jotted  down 
for  eventual  scenic  treatment,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  Werfel’s  mother  and  his  Prague 
friend  Willy  Haas  before  Hitler  marched  into 
C2:cchoslovakia,  today  serves  merely  as  “tide 
index,’’  and  may  even  be  incomplete,  since 
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Adolf  D.  Klarmann,  the  volumes’  thought¬ 
ful  editor,  ponders  whether  any  other  frag¬ 
ments  might  be  discovered  somewhere  in  the 
future. 

In  his  dramatic  works,  Werfel  displays  not 
only  his  Austro- Bohemian  heritage  (although 
he  must  be  considered  an  expressionist,  he  did 
continue  to  write  for  the  great  Austrian 
baroque  stage)  but  also  his  Jewish  ancestry 
and  his  own  Catholic  creed,  merging  both  of 
them,  sometimes,  into  one  colossal  religious 
apotheosis.  His  powerful  verse  and  prose  style, 
his  innate  dramatic  talent,  his  deeply  felt  musi- 
cality  (as  a  boy  he  was,  for  the  first  time, 
fascinated  by  the  genius  of  Verdi),  his  lyrical 
overtones,  and  his  keen  sense  for  contrasts  in 
character  were  the  reason  why  most  of  his 
stage  plays  added  to  his  international  fame; 
his  majestic  Biblical  play,  Der  Weg  der  Ver- 
heissung,  under  the  English  tide  The  Eternal 
Road,  set  to  synagogal  music  by  Kurt  Weill, 
was  triumphandy  staged  in  New  York  in  1937 
by  Max  Reinhardt,  but,  on  account  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  costs  involved  in  the  performances, 
had  to  be  abandoned  after  a  run  of  four 
months.  Strangely  enough,  none  of  Werfel’s 
dramas  appears  in  the  repertory  of  the  present- 
day  German  stage.  The  Vienna  Burgtheater, 
once  the  scene  of  his  greatest  successes  (I  name 
only  Spiegelmensch,  not  a  human-philosophi¬ 
cal  trilogy  alone,  but,  in  the  author’s  own 
words,  “a  highly  charged  theatrical  colossus: 
tragedy,  comedy,  ballet,  allegory — all  in  one”), 
should  be  tempted  to  stage  anew  Juarez, 
Pauius  or  Das  Reich  Gottes  in  Bohmen,  for 
familiarizing  a  new  generation  with  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  dramatic  poets  of  our  cen¬ 
tury,  and  for  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who, 
though  driven  from  his  homeland,  did  not  fail 
to  enrich  Austrian  literature. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

*  Hans  Wolffheim.  Die  Entdecl^ung  Sha^e- 

speares.  Deutsche  Zeugnisse  des  18.  Jahr- 

hunderts.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe. 
1959.  275  pages.  26  dm. 

The  book  actually  consists  of  two  parts:  a 
complete,  comfjetendy  edited,  and  richly  an¬ 
notated  collection  of  eighteenth  century  texts 
reflecting  the  discovery  and  acceptance  of 
Shakespeare,  and  an  excellendy  written,  con¬ 
cise,  and  reliable  introduction  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  entire  impact  of  Shakespeare  on 
German  literary  life  during  this  age.  Wolff¬ 
heim  discusses  all  major  problems  of  the 
Shakespeare  influence  in  connection  with  the 
larger  European  tradition,  and  he  succeeds  in 


placing  the  most  important  documents  of  this 
collection  in  profjer  relationship  to  the  total 
dramatic  development.  Most  of  his  findings, 
such  as  the  particular  significance  of  Lessing’s 
seventeenth  Literaturbrief,  the  influence  of 
Dryden  and  Young  on  German  pxjets  and 
critics  of  that  century,  or  Herder’s  position 
in  the  Shakespeare  tradition,  are  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  basic  descriptions  of  Dilthey, 
Burdach,  and  Gundolf.  Because  of  the  strictly 
historical  approach  of  the  author,  some  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  aspects  of  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  and  prevalent  viewpoints  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  time  were  unavoidable,  but  they 
do  not  reduce  the  unique  merit  of  this  book 
which  offers  many  fundamental  insights  into 
one  of  the  strongest  impulses  in  the  evolution 
of  the  German  drama.  Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

Wolfgang  Altendorf.  Der  Transport. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1959.  306 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

War  is  once  again  the  object  of  a  prodigious 
novelistic  effort  in  Germany.  The  various 
stages  of  the  war,  the  several  theaters  of  oper¬ 
ations,  home  front,  Etappe,  and  front  line,  the 
three  branches  of  the  services,  the  prisoner  of 
war  and  his  pathetic  return — these  are  the 
major  themes  of  the  recent  war  novel.  So  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  find  the  “new  wrinkle” 
but  it  must  be  stated,  cheerfully,  that  Altendorf 
has  found  it.  He  deals  with  what  one  would 
call  the  military  underworld — those  soldiers 
who  have,  actually  or  purportedly,  committed 
crimes  and  whose  world  is  the  stockade,  the 
prisoner,  and  the  penal  battalion. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  a  contingent  of 
military  prisoners,  led  by  an  extremely  near¬ 
sighted  lieutenant  of  exemplary  human  far¬ 
sightedness,  sets  out  on  a  tortuous  journey  to 
the  West,  there  to  help  shore  up  a  collapsing 
front,  but  before  arriving  and  being  commit¬ 
ted,  they  are  overrun  by  the  advancing  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Wolfgang  Altendorf  has  written  an  engag¬ 
ing  picaresque  novel.  These  military  criminals 
are  indeed  ptcaros;  they  conduct  themselves 
more  humanly,  more  commendably  than  their 
socially  untainted  fellow  men,  at-arms  or  no, 
and  in  so  doing  perform  the  traditional  para¬ 
dox  of  the  rogue  of  the  novel. 

The  author,  in  venting  his  healthy  hatred 
for  the  military,  is  aided  by  considerable  satiric 
skill.  He  is  subtle  and  thus  more  convincing 
than,  say,  Kirsl. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 
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**  Horst  Bicnck.  Nachtstiicf^e.  Miinchen. 

Hanscr.  1959.  85  pages.  6.80  dm. 

Every  one  of  the  Nachtstiic^e  reveals  the  au¬ 
thor’s  obsession  with  death — Jeath  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  horror,  pictured  most  frighteningly  in 
the  first  story:  prisoners  in  a  completely  dark 
cell  deep  down  under  the  ground  turn  into 
trapped  beasts,  waiting  in  a  state  of  mental 
and  physical  decay  for  the  final  call  into  noth¬ 
ingness. 

And  life  in  the  other  stories.^  Only  a  slower 
way  of  dying,  an  intense  and  desperate  prob¬ 
ing  into  the  protagonist’s  own  psyche,  a  brave 
but  futile  attempt  to  come  to  terms  or  see 
meaning  in  an  existence  that  holds  only  lone¬ 
liness,  mistrust,  gnawing  suspicion,  fear,  and 
despair — the  only  relief  that  of  finding  a  some¬ 
what  meaningfid  death.  It  is  life  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  beauty  and  without  even  so  much  as 
companionship. 

These  are  no  “beatnik”  stories,  for  the  in¬ 
tense  suffering  they  express  and  evoke  has  its 
source  in  the  author’s  own  experiences  during 
his  four  years  in  Russia  where  he  was  de¬ 
parted  in  1951,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  method  in  some  stories  is  reminiscent 
of  Kafka.  The  language  is  clear  and  restrained. 
The  most  striking  contrast  displayed  through¬ 
out  is  that  of  light  and  darkness,  but  the  light 
— mostly  the  merciless  glare  of  lamps — rather 
serves  to  intensify  the  pain. 

Margareta  1.  Baacl^c 
Purdue  Urti versify 

®  Heimito  von  Doderer.  Die  Peinigung  der 
Lederbeutelchen.  Miinchen.  Biederstein. 
1959.  234  pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-eight  long,  short, 
and  so<alled  “short  short  stories”  (one  of  the 
latter  being  even  condensed  to  a  single  expres¬ 
sive  sentence!).  They  span  the  period  from 
1926  to  1958  in  the  literary  production  of  the 
eminent  Austrian  novelist.  Admirers  of  his 
later  monumental  Viennese  novels  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  find  in  the  present  collection  some 
fragments,  not  included  in  the  final  version 
of  those  books:  “Ein  sicherer  Instinkt”  and 
“Im  Irrgarten”  (both  from  1931)  p)oint  to  the 
context  of  Die  Ddmonen,  while  “Die  Lerche” 
(1947)  has  some  of  the  grace  that  character¬ 
izes  Die  Strudlhofstiege.  The  majority  of  the 
stories  were  written  during  192^35.  Their 
quality  is  uneven,  most  of  them  being  of  the 
feuilleton  typ>c.  From  this  early  phase,  the 
title  story  alone  pxjints  successfully  to  the  ba¬ 
roque  humor,  the  love  for  the  grotesque  that 
exploits  some  strange  obsessions  in  the  later 


tales  (e.g.,  “Fiinf  Wutanfalle,”  “Untergang 
einer  Hausmeisterfamilie  zu  Wien  im  Jahre 
1857”). 

The  undisputed  masterpiece  of  the  volume 
is  the  last  story,  “Ein  anderer  Kratki-Baschik” 
(1956),  worthy  to  be  placed  next  to  the  sepa¬ 
rately  published  Die  Posaunen  von  Jericho 
(written  in  1951,  printed  in  1958)  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  “Divertimento,”  written  in  the  late 
Twenties,  and — most  lamentably — not  includ¬ 
ed.  In  comparison  with  these  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  Doderer’s  storytelling  art,  another 
longish  tale.  Das  letzte  Abenteuer  (written  in 
1936,  published  in  1953),  seems  to  us  less 
originally  “Doderer,”  more  conventional  in 
its  px)lish  of  a  Kleistian  Novelle,  making  its 
absence  from  this  collection  less  conspicuous. 
Yet  all  the  above  remarks  are  in  no  way  in¬ 
tended  as  a  denial  of  the  Austrian  author’s 
great  talent  in  this  genre,  but  only  as  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  critical  scrutiny  and, 
ultimately,  rigorous  selection  with  regard  to 
this  aspject  of  his  productivity. 

Ivor  lvasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Otto  Flake.  Die  Monthiver-Mddehen.  Gii- 
tersloh.  S.  Mohn.  1959.  767  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

Published  on  the  occasion  of  Flake’s  eightieth 
birthday,  this  volume  unites  the  four  sequen¬ 
tial  novels  which  the  author  of  Fortunat  wrote 
between  1928  and  1935:  Der  junge  Anselm, 
Die  Reise  nach  Stocl^^holm,  Der  Hof  rat,  and 
Verena.  Their  action  opjens  the  p>eriod  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  French  Revolution  and  ending 
with  the  coronation  of  Napxjleon.  Its  geo¬ 
graphical  centers  are  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  Flake’s  Wahlheimat,  and  the  French 
capital,  where  Anselm  Witschger,  the  central 
character,  is  active  as  a  journalist  and  diplomat. 
Die  Monthiver-Mddehen  is  neither  a  Heimat- 
roman  nor  exactly  a  historical  novel;  it  is  a 
work  of  fiction  steeped  in  psychological  real¬ 
ism  while  conveying  the  cultural  climate  of 
the  time.  Man,  for  Flake,  is  not  a  rational  be¬ 
ing  but  (as  with  Montaigne)  a  bundle  of  con¬ 
tradictions;  hence  the  emotional  instability 
of  his  characters.  Certain  of  these  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  aura  of  mystery  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  provide  motivations  for  their 
actions.  The  novel  is  entertainment  at  its  best 
(Goethe  would  have  liked  it  for  that  reason); 
its  style  is  noble,  and  a  sense  of  humor  pre¬ 
vails  throughout.  It  proves  that  good  litera¬ 
ture  must  not  always  be  problematic. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 
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**  Hermann  Fricdl.  Die  Visitation.  Giiters- 
loh.  S.  Mohn.  1959. 162  pages.  2.50  dm. 

An  astonishingly  good  storyteller  ard 
stories,  half  of  which  are  masterfully  exe¬ 
cuted!  The  author,  a  thirty-nine  year  old 
Austrian  country  doctor,  writes  carefully  and 
keeps  a  marvellous  balance  between  detail, 
characterization,  and  the  epic  flow  of  his 
stories.  TTte  story  “Die  Hochzeit”  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  This  short  notice  can  only  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  Many  details  de¬ 
serve  mention,  however,  especially  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Friedl  writes:  a  simple,  clear, 
highly  grammatical  German  that  makes  the 
stories  transparent.  Readers  of  Friedl’s  Opus  1 
will  eagerly  await  subsequent  volumes. 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

^  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Die  Erben  des  Unter- 
gangs.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Nest.  1959.  443 
pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  is  the  story  of  those  who  inherit  the  earth 
after  the  unspeakable  disaster  of  a  global 
atomic  war.  After  briefly  dealing  with  the 
conflagration  itself  (“Das  ap>okalyptische  Vor- 
spiel”),  the  author  undertakes  to  reconstruct 
the  devastated  planet  and  its  wretched  sur¬ 
vivors.  It  is  a  task  of  the  vastest  scope  and  of 
the  most  prodigious  implications  because  Graf 
proposes  not  only  to  write  a  Weltroman  but 
one  whose  staggering  realities  (political,  so¬ 
cial,  human,  metaphysical,  etc.)  must  be  an¬ 
ticipated — the  realities  of  the  war  and  the 
thereafter. 

Sustained  by  his  “realistic  optimism,”  Graf 
demonstrates  that  there  will  be  a  thereafter 
and  a  rather  splendid  one  at  that.  The  “heirs 
of  doom”  turn  out  to  be  magnificent  Utopians 
who — largely  by  dint  of  political  decentraliza¬ 
tion  and  a  spiritual  mutation  which  changes 
religion  from  an  institutional  power  to  an 
inner  force — eventually  realize  mankind’s  age- 
old  dream.  Die  Erben  des  Unter gangs  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  synthesis  of  the  utopia  of  gloom 
(twentieth  century)  and  of  the  utopia  of  hop)e 
(eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 

Graf  has  struggled  valiantly  but  has  been 
only  partially  successful.  This  is  an  accom¬ 
plishment  in  face  of  the  staggering  task. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

^  Marion  Kellermann.  Die  PX-Story:  Liebe 
hinterm  Ladentisch.  Wien,  Zsolnay.  1959. 
272  pages. 

This  strikingly  realistic  novel,  written  by  pos- 
siWy  the  first  (^rman  “angry  young  woman,” 


follows  the  tradition  of  its  literary  confreres 
across  the  English  channel.  The  author  is  ter¬ 
ribly  angry  about  almost  everything  that  goes 
on  in  an  American  GI-PX  somewhere  in  Ba¬ 
varia  of  the  1950’s.  She  is  angry  at  U.  S.  Major 
Watson  who  gets  engaged  to  a  German  girl 
for  utilitarian  purposes,  while  married  to  a 
girl  back  home  in  Indiana;  she’s  also  angry 
at  a  toilet  paper  rack,  designed  as  a  music  box, 
which  plays  Mozart’s  Figaro  during  certain 
moments.  She’s  also  terribly  jjerplexed  about 
such  “American”  conventions  as  the  quick 
refuge  to  the  Bible  whenever  something  goes 
wrong,  women’s  use  of  falsies  and  other  un¬ 
necessary  padding,  the  “Esquire-look”  on  men, 
women  who  walk  around  all  day  with  their 
hair  pins  in  their  hair,  strong  “American” 
distaste  for  profound  thinking  or  reading,  ob¬ 
noxious  advertising  methods,  neurotic  interest 
in  sex,  impossible  allergies,  embarrassing  over¬ 
optimism,  and  many  more.  She  draws  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  forlorn  world  full  of  selfishness,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  narrowmindedness,  with  an  authen¬ 
ticity  that  betrays  a  number  of  personal  trag¬ 
edies  in  the  background.  Any  reader  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  stick  his  head  into  a  stench- 
filled  garbage  can  might  enjoy  this  work.  This 
novel  will  have  particular  interest  to  army 
personnel  formerly  stationed  in  Bavaria. 

John  Michalslfi 
Marquette  University 

Inge  Meidinger-Geise.  Die  Freilassung. 

Niirnbcrg.  Glock  &  Lutz.  1958.  312  pages. 

12.80  dm. 

In  1935,  near  Neuruppin,  a  prosperous  peas¬ 
ant  murdered  his  pregnant  mistress  and,  using 
his  influence  as  local  party  leader,  pinned  the 
crime  on  the  village  deaf-mute.  Ten  years  late 
the  innocent  man  is  released  from  prison  dur¬ 
ing  the  liberation  and,  arriving  at  his  village 
on  the  very  day  it  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
Russians,  stages  a  magnificent  holocaust  of 
retribution.  When  the  villagers  return,  the 
deaf-mute  is  united  in  common  cause  with 
the  true  murderer,  upon  whom  the  villagers 
have  subsequently  turned.  Elaborating  this 
plot  with  pillage,  rape,  murder,  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  orgies,  and  endowing  her  hero  with 
the  currently  popular  Christ-symbolism,  the 
author  has  tried  to  produce  a  literary  mystery 
story,  which  turns  out  to  be  neither  literature 
nor  a  good  mystery.  Reason  rebels  at  the 
countless  implausibilities  that  the  author  in¬ 
vokes  into  order  to  hold  the  flimsy  plot  to¬ 
gether.  Realism  shudders  at  the  sophisticated 
and  philosophical  periods  uttered  casually  by 
the  most  ignorant  peasant.  Taste  recoils  before 
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the  clumsy  flashbacks  that  intrude  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  fill  up  the  narrated  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  positive  side:  the  author 
has  displayed  great  and  consistent  ingenuity 
in  eliminating  all  references  to  sound  from 
the  passages  narrated  from  the  deaf-mute’s 
point  of  view.  The  weary  reader  is  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  hero  had  been  blind 
as  well. 

Theodore  Ziolkpu>sl{y 
Yale  University 

**  Siegfried  Melchinger.  Griindgens  Faust. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1959.  95  pages, 
ill.  17.80  dm. 

We  have  here  something  like  a  Festschrift  to 
Griindgens’s  sixtieth  birthday  in  1959,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  long  essay  on  Faust  fiir  uns  by 
Siegfried  Melchinger  and  a  shorter  article  by 
Griindgens  himself:  Meine  Begegnung  mit 
Faust.  Rosemarie  Clausen  contributed  thirty- 
two  of  the  thirty-six  excellent  photographs 
dealing  with  the  Faust  /  and  II  production  in 
Hamburg  1957/58  which  Griindgens  directed 
and  in  which  he  himself  played  Mephistoph- 
eles. 

It  is  evident  from  Melchinger’s  penetrating 
analysis  of  “our”  Faust  today  and  from  Griind¬ 
gens’s  largely  autobiographical  essay  (as  also 
from  Fritz  Kortner’s  recent  autobiography 
Aller  Tage  Abend)  that  a  new  theater  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  Germany  which  is  as  far  from  the 
Method  as  it  is  from  the  Hof  theater ,  Realist  or 
Expressionist  tradition.  On  the  basis  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
text,  the  Classics  become  alive  again  not  be¬ 
cause  tricks  are  applied  (e.g.,  Hamlet  in  mod¬ 
ern  dress),  but  because  that  which  is  timeless 
is  recognized  and  represented,  because  the 
voice  of  the  poet  is  heard  again  and  not  that 
of  the  producer  or  actor. 

fchannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Jos^  Orabuena.  Gross  ist  deine  Treue. 
Zurich.  Thomas.  1959.  579  pages.  26.40 
Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  highly  poetic  and  fascinating  novel 
about  Jewish  life  in  Wilna  just  before  World 
War  One.  David  Orabuena,  renowned  Seph¬ 
ardic  Jewish  physician,  visits  his  mother’s  na¬ 
tive  Lithuania.  The  reader  is  transported  into 
the  peculiar  world  of  Orthodox  Jewry.  He  is 
face  to  face  with  artisans,  beggars,  antique 
dealers,  actors,  and  scholars  who  become  alive 
due  to  the  extraordinary  stylistic  competence 
and  sensitivity  of  the  author.  The  spirit  of 
Judaism,  the  agony  of  Ostjuden  in  their  search 


for  identification  with  the  God  of  Israel  is 
masterfully  portrayed.  The  work  reminds  us 
of  the  best  of  Sholem  Asch  and  of  the  Chassi- 
dism  of  Martin  Buber.  Reading  it  becomes  a 
spiritual  experience. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

^  Dofothea  Zeemann.  Das  Rapportbuch. 

Miinchen.  Biederstein.  1959.  250  pages. 

12.80  dm. 

This  is  the  first  published  novel  of  a  promis¬ 
ing  Austrian  writer.  The  story  develops  against 
a  background  of  political  tension  in  the  months 
immediately  preceding  the  Anschluss.  Physi¬ 
cians,  nurses,  and  patients  of  a  large  neuro¬ 
psychiatric  hospital  in  Vienna  arc  all  involved 
in  the  impending  disaster — many  against  their 
will.  The  main  characters,  an  aristocratic 
nurse  and  an  ambitious  physician,  come  to  life 
as  the  plot  unfolds.  The  writing  is  somewhat 
uneven.  The  best  passages  evoke  the  streets 
of  Vienna  and  the  Austrian  countryside.  The 
author  has  obviously  studied  the  techniques 
of  Heimito  von  Dodcrer  with  great  care.  We 
arc  looking  forward  to  Dorothea  T^cmann’s 
next  novel  with  considerable  expectations. 

Walter  Fleischmann 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 

®  Deutsche  Lyri\  auf  der  anderen  Seite. 

Ad  den  Besten,  ed.  Miinchen.  Hanscr. 

1960.  140  pages.  8.60  dm. 

Th  is  short  review  can  merely  call  attention 
to  this  important  contribution  to  an  eventual 
history  and  survey  of  twentieth  century  Ger¬ 
man  poetry.  These  arc  p>oems,  chosen  by  the 
Dutch  poet  Ad  den  Besten,  without  exception 
written  in  the  ddr  by  authors  who  arc  now 
living  there.  The  editor,  on  purpose,  did  not 
include  any  texts  by  poets  who  recently  setded 
in  the  West.  He  docs  well  to  remind  us  that 
the  handful  of  refusals  (among  them  Franz 
Fiihmann  and  Peter  Huchel)  is  far  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  fact  that  over  twenty  poets 
consented  to  having  their  verse  printed  in  the 
West.  Also,  we  must  not  look  for  the  newest 
and  most  modern  in  poetry.  Life  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Zone  is  not  only  quite  different  from  the 
West  but  also  different  from  what  is  called 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  even  more  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  aware¬ 
ness  of  tradition  and  willingness  to  experiment 
within  the  given  range  of  possibility.  Many 
of  the  poems  arc,  in  sentiment  and  intent,  more 
genuine  than  what  we  arc  accustomed  to  from 
the  modern  poets  of  the  West.  Deutsche  Lyri\ 
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auf  der  anderen  Seite  deserves  to  be  read  and 
studied. 

Richard  Exner 

Obaiitt  College 

**  Gunter  Eich.  Ausgewdhlte  Gedichte. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1960.  60  pages. 
1.60  dm. 

- Die  M'ddchen  aus  Viterbo.  Frankfurt 

a.M.  Suhrkamp.  New  ed.,  1960.  60  pages. 
1 .60  dm. 

Gunter  Eich’s  fame  as  a  poet  and  as  a  master 
of  the  Hdrspiel  is  firmly  established.  If  further 
proof  were  needed,  these  two  handsomely 
printed  texts  could  supply  it.  The  veJume 
Ausgewdhlte  Gedichte  brings  samples  from 
such  volumes  as  Abgelegene  Gehofte,  Unter- 
grundbahn,  and  Botschajten  des  Regens.  Wal¬ 
ler  Hollerer,  in  his  short  postscript,  points  out 
to  what  degree  Eich  has  become  a  represen¬ 
tative  poet  of  post-World  War  Two  Germany. 
The  magic  blending  of  reality  and  dream 
which  makes  Horspiele  such  as  Sabeth  and 
Trdume  so  unforgettable  is  also  discernible 
in  Eich’s  competent  handling  of  imagery: 

Duftendc  Lupinenflamme, — 
knarrt  dcr  Sonnenwagen  selbcr? 

Ncin,  das  Land,  woher  kh  stamme, 
summte  dunklcr,  glanztc  gcibcr. 

Die  Mddchen  aus  Viterbo  is  a  Hdrspiel  par 
excellence.  It  needs  no  commentary.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  and  carefully  executed.  Tlie  Hdrspiel 
has  become  Eich’s  very  own  poetic  genre.  TTiat 
he  uses  this  genre  to  remind  us  of  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  human  beings  and  to  keep  us  awake 
lest  unknown  dangers  overtake  us  during  the 
night  is  one  very  good  reason  for  wishing  his 
books  as  many  readers  as  possible. 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

**  Eva  van  Hoboken.  Die  Briic^e  bewegt 
sich.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy.  1959.  44  pages, 
ill. 

Eva  van  Hoboken,  despite  her  name,  was 
born  at  Fiesole  (in  1907),  lives  at  Ascona,  and 
has  her  book  of  poetry  decorated  with  “motion- 
exercises”  by  Inui  Sumi-San,  a  Japanese.  She 
knows  Greece  and  pre-Greece  (“Griechische 
Braut”  and  “Mykene”),  has  visited  Venice 
(“Pulcinella”)  and  the  Engadine  (“Engadin”), 
and  reads  Uje  (“Life”),  although  one  cannot 
figure  out  whether  she  likes  the  magazine  or 
not.  She  has  been  in  an  automobile  accident 
(“Fahrt”  and  “Krankenhaus”),  is  familiar 
with  housework  (“Hausarbeit”)  and  garden¬ 
ing  (“Gartenarbeit”).  She  has  a  sharp  eye 
(“Konzert”)  and  sharp  nerves  (“Fremde 


Stadt”),  and,  whenever  her  Nipponization 
does  not  get  the  better  of  her  (“Ich  denke  an 
Seide./  Dorthin  will  ich./  Der  Schmetterling/ 
ist  verloren”),  she  is  an  interesting  and  indi¬ 
vidual  poet. 

The  book  is  concluded  by  a  brief  essay  on 
Eva  van  Hoboken  from  Eugen  Gomringer, 
born  in  Bolivia  and  resident  in  Frauenfeld. 
The  van  Hoboken  cause  would  have  been 
better  served  if  Gomringer  had  gone  in  for  tin 
mining. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
Dul{e  University 

**  Else  Lasker-Schiiler.  Gedichte  1902-1943. 

Friedhelm  Kemp,  ed.  Miinchen.  Kosel. 
1959.  439  pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  all  the 
verse  collections  published  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  poet,  complete  with  variant  readings, 
notes,  and  bibliography,  though  not  including 
the  Nachlass  (to  be  published  separately  by 
W.  Kraft).  The  editorship  of  Friedhelm  Kemp 
is  meticulous  and  reliable.  Unfortunately,  the 
very  necessity  of  such  great  labor  is  less  con¬ 
vincing,  since  these  collected  poems  prove 
once  again  that  the  extremely  uneven  output 
of  this  minor  poet  is  best  enjoyed  in  a  rigor¬ 
ous  selection;  Else  Lasker-Schiiler  is  no  serious 
rival  to  Droste-HiilshofF s  claim  as  Germany’s 
greatest  woman  poet.  Yet  she  is  important 
as  one  of  the  numerous  “forerunners”  of  Ex¬ 
pressionism — an  evidently  growing,  curious 
group  of  authors  that  should  finally  cause 
critics  to  ponder  the  correctness  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  birth  date,  1910 — for  this  vital  move¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  experiments  with  typi¬ 
cally  Expressionist  stylistic  devices  is  too  great 
during  the  preceding  decade  to  permit  further 
use  of  simplifying  categories  such  as  “fore¬ 
runner”  or  even  “coincidence”  (made  mean¬ 
ingless  already  by  Musil,  Giitersloh,  Rilke, 
Wedekind,  Kafka,  Barlach.  Kokoschka,  et 
al.).  About  three  of  Lasker-Schiiler’s  poems 
belong  firmly  in  every  truly  representative  an¬ 
thology  of  German  verse,  not  more. 

Ivar  lvas/(^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Arno  Nadel.  Der  weissagende  Dionysos. 

Heidelberg.  Schneider.  1959.  691  pages. 
Arno  Nadel  was  born  of  orthodox  Jewish  par¬ 
ents  in  Wilna  in  1878.  He  showed  marked 
musical  talents  from  childhood  and  eventually 
became  the  director  of  the  choir  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Berlin.  His  extensive  researches 
into  liturgy  and  folksong  revitalized  Jewish 
music  and  influenced  synagogue  services.  Many 
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of  his  own  comfjositions  have  been  preserved 
in  the  “Eric  Mandell  Collection  of  Jewish  Mu¬ 
sic”  in  Philadelphia.  That  he  was  not  a  per¬ 
sona  grata  to  the  Nazis  is  a  self-evident  fact. 
In  1943  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  to  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  in  Auschwitz  and  probably 
put  to  death. 

Poetry  and  painting  were  as  assiduously 
cultivated  by  Arno  Nadcl  as  music.  His  books 
of  verse  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  aphoristic 
style  of  Nietzsche,  his  paintings — especially 
his  Biblical  figures — show  the  indelible  im¬ 
print  of  Oskar  Kokoschka.  Of  his  numerous 
translations  from  Eastern  and  Western  classics 
into  German,  The  Dybu\  of  S.  Anski,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  staged  in  this  country,  de¬ 
serves  special  mention. 

The  most  important  verse-legacy  of  Arno 
Nadel  is  a  litany  of  almost  seven  hundred 
pages:  Der  weissagende  Dionysos.  A  wealth 
of  metric  devices  saves  the  book  from  monot¬ 
ony;  an  abundance  of  liturgical  verse  forms 
ranging  from  hymn  to  epigram,  from  oracular 
proverb  to  orphic  invocation,  invests  it  with 
ancient  mystery.  Nietzschean  conceptions  of 
the  life-affirming  Dionysos  hover  over  the  en¬ 
tire  book.  It  took  twenty-five  years  to  write 
and  it  remained  a  torso — impregnated  with 
passion  but  unfufilled. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

**  Heinz  Politzer.  Die  gldserne  Kathedrale. 

Wien.  Bergland.  1959.  91  pages.  $1. 

Those  who  know  Heinz  Politizer  only  as  an 
American  Germanist,  as  the  author  of  bril¬ 
liant  critical  essays,  and  as  co-editor  of  the  first 
Schocken  edition  of  Franz  Kafka’s  works  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  seventy-five 
poems  in  this,  his  second  ctJlection  of  lyric 
poetry.  Now  fifty  and  a  professor  at  Berkeley, 
Politzer  has  a  poetic  voice  all  his  own,  a  voice 
that  is  well  m<^ulated,  eminendy  serious  and 
responsible.  The  basic  mood  of  his  poetry  is 
elegiac,  which  makes  this  otherwise  varied 
collection  unrelievedly  somber.  The  title  poem 
as  well  as  such  lyrics  as  “Marienlied”  and  “Die 
toten  Dame”  bespeak  the  poet’s  closeness  to 
Catholicism.  (This  reviewer’s  suspicion  of 
Politzer’s  conversion  has  since  been  con¬ 
firmed.) 

Ranging  from  treatments  of  mythological 
themes  (“Niobe,”  “Ikarus,”  “Orpheus”)  to 
evocations  of  his  native  Austria  (“Salzkam- 
mergut”)  and  the  experience  of  war,  uproot- 
edness,  and  exile  (“Liebeslied  vorm  Krieg,” 
“Auswanderung,”  “Grenziibcrtritt”),  Polit¬ 
zer  displays  superior  poetic  craftsmanship. 


He  also  tells  the  story  of  his  well  known  poem 
“My  Language”  and  includes  its  German 
Nachdichtung,  “Auf  die  deutsche  Sprache  im 
Jahre  1943.”  “Schwer  ist  zu  singen  Gesang 
in  der  Fremde,”  says  the  poet.  But  his  thought¬ 
ful  poetry  is  of  the  kind  that  bridges  gaps  in 
time  and  space  alike. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Nelly  Sachs.  Flucht  und  Verwandlung. 
Stuttgart,  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1959. 
72  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Gabriele  Valentini.  Im  Anblic\.  St.  Gal- 
*  len.  Tschudy.  1959.  32  pages. 

Delicacy  of  perception  plus  precision  in  ex¬ 
pressing  what  is  introspectively  arrived  at: 
such  a  rare  combination  characterizes  Gabriele 
Valentini’s  booklet  of  twenty-seven  poems, 
more  than  half  of  them  in  sonnet  form.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  feminine  in  her  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  in  her  conscious  or  unconscious  choice 
of  archetypal  image  (“Uber  meinen  triiben 
Sinn  /  fiel  der  Tau  von  deinem  Troste,”  .  .  . 
“die  Augen  deiner  Seele  /  iiber  meiner  Seele 
stehn,”  etc,).  Her  femininity  connotes  no  lack, 
no  weakness  in  her  but  the  receptivity  of  a 
Ricarda  Huch  or  an  Ina  Seidel.  The  neo- 
Romantic  tradition  dominates,  even  in  her  son¬ 
nets  which  show  considerable  mastery  and 
virtuosity. 

Utterly  different  is  the  poet  Nelly  Sachs, 
whose  work  we  have  reviewed  before  in  earlier 
manifestations.  Here  is  that  “Geburt  und  Grab 
/  Ein  ewiges  Meer”  of  Faust’s  Earth-Spirit. 
Demonic  in  imagination,  drastic  in  choice  of 
verbal  vehicle,  expressionistic  in  the  pattern¬ 
ing  of  her  thought,  Nelly  Sachs  remains  one 
of  the  leading  living  lyric  voices  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Never  facilely  comprehensible,  her 
work  makes  demands  on  the  readership.  The 
visionary,  the  prophetic,  and  the  creative  are 
capable  of  infinite  expansion  as  well  as  con¬ 
traction  to  the  infinitesimal.  She  has  the  vigor 
of  a  Marc  Chagall  and  the  resdessness  of  one 
who  chants:  “Tiefdunkel  ist  des  Heimwehs 
Farbe  immer  /  so  nimmt  die  Nacht  /  mich 
wieder  in  Besitz.” 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

**  Bernhard  Boschenstein.  Holderlins  Rhein- 
hymne.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1959.  157  pages. 
8.75  Sw.  fr. 

This  elaborate  study  of  Holderlins  Rhein- 
hymne  applies  a  completely  new  method  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  difficult  and  mystic 
style  of  the  late  Holderlin,  “Wortfelddeu- 
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tung”  brings  words  and  figures  of  sp)cech  in 
their  special  use  by  Holderlin  in  comparison 
with  several  of  the  late  hymns.  So  some  new 
insight  into  dark  passages  is  won.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  understanding  the  dark  and  mystic 
style  of  the  later  years  of  the  poet  has  grown 
with  the  new  findings.  His  transition  from 
poetry  to  mystic  fantasy  and  final  dissolution 
of  the  poetic  has  some  parallel  in  the  similar 
fate  of  Nietzsche.  Holderlin  scholars  are  busy 
bringing  out  new  explanations  and  theories 
about  the  mystfrium  of  the  work,  while  some¬ 
times  a  clinical  diagnosis  may  bring  clearer  re¬ 
sults.  Boschenstein’s  detailed  study  shows 
much  intelligence  and  skill  and  an  honest  zp- 
proach  toward  enlightening  an  almost  insolv- 
able  mystery. 

Walt^  H.  Perl 
Marshall  College 

*  Paul  Haberlin.  Vom  Menschen  und  seiner 
Bestimmung.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt. 
1959.  117  pages.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  collection  of  radio  lectures,  with 
topics  ranging  from  “the  dilemma  of  modern 
man”  through  “politics  as  fate  and  guilt,” 
“technology,”  “of  human  freedom  and  un¬ 
freedom,”  “superstition,”  to  “the  spiritual  de¬ 
fense  of  country.”  The  clear  common  thread 
running  through  the  book  is  this:  Man  is  di¬ 
vinely  endowed  with  the  sense  of  good  and 
evil.  The  good  purpose  of  evil  is  to  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  good,  as  shadow  gives  meaning  to  light. 
Man’s  dilemma  and  despair  is  basically  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  use  his  will  in  the  sense  that  all  exist¬ 
ence  is  a  perpetual  choice  between  good  and 
evil.  His  dilemma  is  solved  and  his  despair  be¬ 
comes  poindess  when  he  decides  to  choose,  and 
when  he  chooses  not  to  live  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  life  but  to  dedicate  it. 

Haberlin’s  statements  are  perceptive,  tren¬ 
chant,  and  clear.  The  format  of  the  book  suf¬ 
fers  seriously  from  the  fact  that  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  sentence  the  main  point  of  which  is 
not  emphasized  through  the  use  of  italics.  This 
is  disruptive  and  annoying  and  offers  an  inter¬ 
esting  lesson:  A  point  that  can  be  effectively 
stressed  orally  though  inflection  of  voice  is 
almost  destroyed  if,  in  writing,  it  is  empha¬ 
sized  through  visual  devices.  Emphasis  there 
can  only  be  made  through  style. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Littleton,  Mass. 

**  Hermann  Kesten:  Ein  Buck  der  Freunde. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1960.  176  pages  -|-  16 
plates. 

This  moving  anthology  by  friends  renders 


homage  to  Hermann  Kesten,  his  personality, 
and  work.  The  well  known  author’s  novels 
and  essays  (he  is  a  distinguished  playwright 
and  translator  also)  are  interpreted  and  classi¬ 
fied  clearly  and  impressively  by  Thomas  and 
Heinrich  Mann,  Stefan  Zweig,  Joseph  Roth 
and  Alfred  Doblin.  Joining  them  in  pertinent 
remarks,  often  in  droll  anecdotes  are  Max 
Brod,  F.  T.  Csokor,  K.  Edschmid,  A.  Egge- 
brecht,  O.  M.  Fontana,  R.  Friedenthal,  W. 
Hass,  Hermann  Hesse,  O.  Kalenter,  E.  Kast- 
ner,  K.  Kersten,  J.  Maass,  L.  Marcuse,  P.  de 
Mendelssohn,  R.  Neumann,  L.  Rinser,  et  al. 
The  pleasant  and  thoughtful  book,  biblio- 
graphically  well  informed,  pays  respect  to  the 
spirited,  audacious  writer,  moralist,  humani¬ 
tarian,  and  rebel. 

Hie  anthology  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  complete  epic  of  Hermann  Kesten, 
marked  by  such  inflammatory  novels  as  Josef 
sucht  die  Freiheit,  Ein  ausschweifender 
Mensch,  Gliichliche  Menschen,  Der  Schar- 
latan,  Der  Gerechte,  the  great  Spanish  histori¬ 
cal  trilogy  {Dm  die  Krone;  Sieg  der  Dd- 
monen;  Konig  Philipp  der  Zweite,  Ich  der 
Konig);  his  touching  and  alarming  Die  Kin¬ 
der  von  Gerni\a,  which  Thomas  Mann  called 
a  highlight  of  Kesten’s  epic;  the  significant 
biographies  Copernicus  and  Casanova;  the 
novels  Die  Zwillinge  von  Niirnberg,  Die 
jremden  Gotter,  Ein  Sohn  des  Gliicks.  Books 
by  Kesten  are  translated  into  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  languages.  His  last  three  volumes  of 
essays  Meine  Freunde  die  Poeten,  Dichter  im 
Cafe,  Der  Geist  der  Unruhe  are  indeed  a  rich 
source  for  the  discerning  reader.  Born  in  1900 
in  Niirnberg,  Kesten  later  moved  to  Berlin, 
became  reader  for  the  Gustav  Kiepenheuer 
Verlag,  discovering  there  many  talents;  in 
1933  he  emigrated  to  Amsterdam,  then  Paris, 
survived  the  Nazi  invasion  of  France  and 
escaped  to  the  United  States  in  1940,  setding 
in  New  York  and  immediately  helping  exiled 
colleagues. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

^  Karl  Kraus.  Untergang  der  Welt  durch 
schwarze  Magie.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1960. 
455  pages. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  the  new  Kraus 
edition.  It  contains  essays  and  satires  more  or 
less  connected  with  Kraus’s  central  theme: 
the  decline  of  the  West  as  a  consequence  of 
the  corruption  corroding  its  politics  and  public 
opinion.  The  “black  magic”  of  the  tide  points 
to  the  printer’s  ink  and  the  dark  powers  orig¬ 
inating  from  it. 
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Heinrich  Fischer  signs  as  editor,  as  he  did 
in  the  case  of  the  previous  volumes.  In  a  short 
postscript  he  feels  obliged  to  explain  why  this 
volume— like  the  preceding  ones — lacks  any 
notes  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  topographical  references  with  which 
Kraus’s  writings  abound.  He  admits  having 
been  asked  for  such  elucidations.  “Consider¬ 
ing  his  work  load,”  the  editor  says;  “he  could 
not  meet  such  a  demand  even  if  he  thought 
it  was  justified.  But  at  the  present  moment 
he  does  not  think  so.”  The  present  moment, 
however,  is  one  of  growing  interest  in  the 
Viennese  polemicist,  shown  by  a  generation 
alien  to  the  cultural  history  which  gave  rise 
to  his  most  important  polemics — most  impor¬ 
tant.  that  is,  for  our  own  time. 

Wherever  these  essays  deal  with  literary 
figures  of  the  past — “Heine  und  die  Folgen,” 
“Nestroy  und  die  Nachwelt” — their  place  in 
the  history  of  ideas  is  secure,  even  though 
modern  criticism  may  not  always  share  Kraus’s 
point  of  view.  (The  Heine  essay,  is  a  case  in 
point.)  But  what  are  younger  readers  to  make 
of  the  shorter  polemics  occasioned  by  ephe¬ 
meral  figures  and  events?  Lacking  a  detailed 
background,  they  will  approach  the  writer 
and  his  writings  uncritically.  Yet  informed 
criticism  is  the  only  weapon  Karl  Kraus  had 
to  offer  those  who  were  prepared  to  join  him 
in  his  fight  against  the  decline  of  the  world 
by  black  magic. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Un  ter  gang  appeared 
in  1922.  Fischer  has  relented  so  far  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  on  a  final  page  the  resjsective  dates  of 
the  individual  pieces.  (The  oldest  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1908.)  The  help  rendered  by  these 
few  figures  is  so  great  that  it  underscores  the 
need  of  further  assistance.  This  assistance 
could  be  given  only  by  a  commentary  which 
would  also  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  contri¬ 
bution  to  European  intellectual  history  during 
the  first  quarter  of  our  century. 

Heinz  Politzer 
University  of  California 

*  Salcia  Landmann.  Der  judische  Witz. 

Olten.  Walter.  1960.  531  pages. 

This  is  a  splendid  collection  of  Jewish  jokes 
which  have  easily  withstood  the  strain  of 
translation  into  German  and  which  require 
few  explanations. 

Salcia  Landmann’s  one  hundred  page  in¬ 
troduction  is  a  minor  masterpiece.  She  relates 
the  Jewish  joke  to  Freud’s  theory  of  dreams, 
analyzes  the  reasons  for  its  particular  qualities, 
puts  it  into  historical  perspective.  Especially 
keen  is  her  dissection  of  themes.  The  author 


regards  the  joke  as  the  main  weapon  of  the 
defenseless,  of  those  exposed  and  outnumbered 
groups  for  whom  normal  modes  of  fighting 
cannot  exist.  In  the  main,  the  Jewish  joke 
mirrors  the  perennial  batde  against  a  hostile 
environment,  the  rigid  and  even  overpowering 
demands  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  tradition, 
and  the  concomitant  desire  to  break  through 
all  confinements.  It  also  reflects  an  increasing¬ 
ly  personal  approach  to  ethics.  But  behind 
these  characteristics  the  author  perceives  faint 
echoes  of  ancient  prophetic-messianic  dreams. 

This  is  an  outstanding  addition,  by  any 
standard,  to  the  few  volumes  of  Jewish  jokes 
now  in  existence.  Lothar  Kahn 

Central  Connecticut  State  Cdlege 

**  Der  Schriftsteller  Heinrich  Boll.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Melius,  ed.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  & 
Witsch.  1959.  112  pages  -|-  2  plates.  3.60 
dm. 

This  volume,  issued  upon  the  occasion  of 
Boll’s  acceptance  of  the  “Eduard-von-dcr- 
Heydt  Preis”  of  the  city  of  Wuppertal,  is  the 
first  book  devoted  to  an  appraisal  of  Germany’s 
possibly  most  significant  younger  writer,  and 
it  will  be  a  useful  tool  for  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  concerned  with  Boll’s  works. 

Included  are  four  short  essays  by  Boll, 
which  have  never  appeared  in  print  before  or 
which  have  been  published  only  relatively  in¬ 
accessibly  in  newspapers  (“Die  Sprache  als 
Hort  der  Freiheit”);  a  highly  perceptive, 
though  not  exhaustive,  introductory  essay  by 
WcJfdietrich  Rasch;  German  trandations  of 
recent  studies  by  H.  M.  Waidson  in  England 
and,  far  more  valuable,  Henri  Plard  in  Bel¬ 
gium;  and  two  short  critical  comments  by 
Karl  August  Horst  and  Karl  Korn,  Boll’s 
eager  advocate  for  many  years.  Especially 
helpful  is  the  (almost)  complete  bibliography 
of  Boll’s  own  reviews;  previously  this  infor¬ 
mation  had  been  widely  scattered  and  not 
readily  available.  (The  bibliography  omits 
Boll’s  significant  contribution  to  Karlheinz 
Deschner’s  anthology  Was  halten  Sie  vom 
Christentum.  Miinchen.  List.  1957.)  Every  li¬ 
brary  should  own  this  volume,  which  is  only 
the  first  of  many  books  that  will  surely  be  de¬ 
voted  to  Heinrich  Boll  and  his  works. 

Theodore  Ziol\ou/sl(i 
Yale  University 

Fritz  Funke.  Buchl(unde:  Ein  Vberblich^ 
iiber  die  Geschichte  des  Buch-  und  Schrift- 
wesens.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1959.  310 
pages,  ill.  41  plates  -|-  3  charts.  19.80  dm. 
This  is  a  moderately  illustrated,  thoroughly 
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readable,  masterfully  organized  survey  of 
writing,  printing,  and  bookmaking  through 
the  centuries.  In  successive  sections  of  the  book 
he  treats  the  history  of  scripts  from  the  ancient 
Orient  to  medieval  western  Euroj^e,  writing 
materials,  book  forms,  book  illustration,  in¬ 
vention  and  development  of  printing,  type 
faces,  paper  production,  and  binding. 

In  producing  as  comprehensive  a  work  as 
Funke’s  in  so  few  pages,  the  author  demon¬ 
strates  a  thorough  and  balanced  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field  with  excellent  judgment  as 
to  the  important  features  of  each  discussion 
and  a  good  literary  ability  in  expressing  them. 
The  illustrations,  although  not  prolific,  arc 
sufficient  and  well  chosen.  The  bibliography 
and  index  are  excellent.  The  plates  at  the  end 
contain  a  fine  selection  of  inscriptions,  manu¬ 
scripts,  wall  paintings,  and  printing  examples. 
Three  folding  charts  trace  graphically  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  alphabet,  the  spread  of  the 
art  of  papermaking,  and  the  steps  in  modern 
paper  manufacture. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  broad  surveys  of  the  subject  ever 
written. 

G.  A.  Harrcr 
Stanford  University  Libraries 

**  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Garten  im 
Abend-und  Morgenland.  Esslingen  a.N. 
Bechde.  1960.  195  pages,  ill.  28.50  dm. 

A  delightful  anthology  of  garden  literature 
preceded  by  a  thoughtful  historical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  introduction.  The  passages  chosen 
range  from  Homer  to  Prince  Piickler-Muskau 
and  include  such  rarities  as  Charlemagne’s 
horticultural  ordinances  from  the  Capitulare 
de  villis,  a  chapter  from  Aibertus  Magnus’s 
De  vegetabilibus,  a  report  on  Japanese  gar¬ 
dens  by  Engelbert  Kampfer  (1641-1716), 
Jean  Denis  Attiret’s  description  of  the  Palace 
at  Peking  and  sundry  others.  The  well  chosen 
historical  illustrations  are  taken  from  con¬ 
temporary  sources  and  the  only  shortcom¬ 
ing  of  this  otherwise  beguiling  book  is  the 
omission  of  photographs  to  show  us  what  some 
of  the  still  existing  gardens  and  parks  of  the 
past  look  like  today. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

G.  E.  von  Grunebaum,  Willy  Hartner, 
eds.  Klassizismus  und  Kulturverfall. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1960.  272 
pages.  14.50  dm. 

Decadence  and  decay  have  been  the  eternal 
theme  of  man,  especially  old  man  who  ex¬ 


periences  the  weakening  of  his  strength  and 
attributes  to  the  “times”  what  is  only  a  bio¬ 
logical  fact.  There  are  periods  when  many 
feel  that  an  age  has  come  to  an  end,  as  we  do 
now  or  did  after  the  First  World  War.  Even 
as  shrewd  a  sociologist  as  Sorokin  speaks, 
therefore,  of  “young”  peoples.  This  group  of 
German  and  American  scholars,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Chicago-Frankfurt  exchange  pro¬ 
gram,  study  this  phenomenon  through  classical 
and  oriental  sources,  but  combine  it,  obviously 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  von  Grune¬ 
baum,  with  the  problem  of  the  belief  in  a 
classic  norm.  Like  all  symposia,  they  do  not 
reach  a  formula,  but  only  give  us  much  remote 
materiid  and  spirited  interpretation.  The  dis- 
cussioi/,  too,  is  not  so  much  philosophically 
as  faci'ually  inclined.  The  participants  were 
McNesll,  Going,  Mikoletzky,  Hellmut  Ritter, 
Fritz  Meier,  Wolfgang  Preise,  Wolfram  Eber- 
hard,  .':nd  the  editors.  Von  Grunebaum  says 
in  the  introduction  that  the  book  should  be 
read  side  by  side  with  the  Actes  du  symposium 
international  d'histoire  dela  civilisation  Musul- 
mane  (Paris.  1957)  in  which  some  of  the  same 
speakers  appear.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
greater  sense  of  criticism  toward  the  geistes- 
geschichtliche  approach  itself  and  more  aware¬ 
ness  that  “history”  is  a  psychological  entity 
which  exists  only  in  living  minds  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Only  McNeill  and  Eberhard  keep  work¬ 
ing  on  this  theme  up  to  a  point,  and  yet  it 
involves  the  fundamental  principle  of  histori¬ 
cal  indeterminacy:  what  is  selection,  what  was 
actual  and  remains  beyond  the  reach  of  inter¬ 
pretation 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Reinhart  Koselleck.  Kritil{^  und  Krise.  Em 
Beitrag  zur  Pathogenese  der  biirgerlichen 
Welt.  Freiberg.  Alber.  1959.  xi  -f-  230 
pages.  14  dm. 

The  turmoil  into  which  the  recent  decades 
have  thrown  the  western  states  quite  under¬ 
standably  directed  the  interest  of  scholars  to 
the  very  origins  of  those  states  and  their  philo¬ 
sophical  foundations.  Almost  automatically 
the  glances  of  the  students  will  turn  to  the 
Reformation,  especially  its  Calvinist  branch. 
Here  indeed  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
replace  the  medieval  conception  of  authority 
by  one  that  was  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
a  revolting  minority.  Thus,  the  split  within 
the  conscience  of  tbc  citizen  was  born.  The 
right  of  the  state  to  obedience  was  limited 
by  the  religious  scruples  of  the  individual. 
When  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  the  abso- 
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lutistic  state  prevailed,  the  citizens  developed 
a  tendency  to  hide  a  part  of  their  inner  life 
from  the  authorities;  thus  the  idea  was  born 
that  there  existed  a  difference  in  man  as  a 
subject  and  as  a  human  person.  This  human 
person  would  seek  refuge  in  secret  societies 
with  humanitarian  principles. 

The  striedy-kept  secret  became  a  weapon 
against  the  all-powerful  state,  forecasting  a 
revolution  which  would  end  the  unlimited 
might  of  the  princes. 

Rousseau  went  one  step  further  in  diagnos¬ 
ing  this  tension  between  individual  and  state 
as  a  crisis,  which  originally  was  a  medical 
term.  Yet,  reality  turns  often  in  a  direction 
quite  opposite  to  the  dreams  of  reformers  and 
philosophers,  and  instead  of  an  ideal  republic 
the  ruthless  totalitarian  state  grew  out  of  the 
criticism  voiced  during  the  Age  of  Enlight¬ 
enment. 

This  study  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
history  of  ideas.  The  earlier  theoreticians,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  sixteenth  century,  deserve  a  some¬ 
what  less  summary  treatment,  but  the  extent 
of  this  study  justices  a  certain  eclecticism. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Nele  Poul  Soerensen.  Mein  Voter  Gott¬ 
fried  Benn.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1960.  120 
pages  -j-  13  plates.  11.50  dm. 

Mrs.  Soerensen’s  memoir  of  her  father — a 
great  poet  and  an  acute  if  controversial  thinker 
— does  full  justice  to  the  man,  while  it  takes 
litde  account  of  the  artist.  This  may  be  just 
as  well,  since  she  seems  hardly  attuned  to  the 
magic  of  verse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  specu¬ 
lative  profundities  or  brilliance  of  rhetoric  on 
the  other.  The  picture  she  presents  is  that  of 
a  moody  and  contradictory  man,  ill  at  ease 
in  family  or  social  situations  but  attractive 
withal:  generous  and  loyal  to  his  intimates, 
frugal  to  the  point  of  asceticism  and  unremit¬ 
tingly  imaginative  in  his  daily  actions.  (It  be¬ 
comes  quite  clear  both  from  this  account  and 
from  Benn’s  letters  that  his  political  errors 
were  sins  of  the  imagination,  quickly  repented 
once  his  habitual  cool  judgment  had  reasserted 
itself.)  This  short  book,  written  with  great 
warmth  and  unpretentiously,  hardly  sheds  any 
light  on  the  writer’s  complexities.  Yet  it  cor¬ 
roborates  insights  which  the  careful  reader  has 
gained  from  the  poems  and  prose  pieces  di- 
reedy,  and  in  so  doing  helps  to  establish  a  firm 
basis  for  our  evaluation  of  Benn  as  a  writer 
and  social  diagnostician. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 


**  Erinnerung  an  Georg  Trak}.  Zeugnisse 
und  Briefe.  Salzburg.  Miillcr.  2nd  ed., 
1959.  243  pages  -|-  5  plates.  53  s. 

Students  and  admirers  of  Trakl  owe  thanks  to 
his  publisher  for  making  available,  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  (the  first  appeared  in  1926),  this 
volume  of  testimonies  to  Trakl,  the  poet  and 
the  friend.  We  read  again  Rilke’s  vague  and 
curiously  unenlightening,  but  famous  remarks, 
Daublcr’s  short  hymn,  and  the  touching  let¬ 
ter  which  Trakl’s  orderly  sent  to  Ludwig  von 
Picker.  The  latter’s  selection  of  Trakl’s  let¬ 
ters  makes  the  present  volume  especially  valu¬ 
able.  As  if  we  needed  to  be  reminded:  a  close 
reading  of,  for  example,  Hans  Limbach’s 
quote  “Begegnung  mit  Georg  Trakl”  and 
Ludwig  von  Picker’s  “Der  Abschied”  tells  us 
more  about  this  great  poet  than  many  a  so¬ 
phisticated  study. 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

^  Der  neue  Brocl^haus.  Allbuch  tn  funf 

Biinden  und  einem  Adas.  Wiesbaden. 
Brockhaus.  1958,  1958,  1959,  1959,  1960. 

636  3-col.  pages,  ill.  -|-  30  plates  -j-  3  maps; 

652  3-col.  pages,  ill.  -j-  32  plates  -f-  1  map; 

636  3-col.  pages,  ill.  -j-  24  plates  -j-  1  chart; 

620  3-col.  pages,  ill.  -j-  36  plates  -j-  2  maps; 

636  3<ol.  pages,  ill.  -j-  36  plates  -j-  2  maps; 

664  pages,  ill.  37  dm.  ea. 

Tt  is  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  that  the 
house  of  Brockhaus  stands  at  the  unrivalled 
head  of  the  world’s  makers  of  encyclopedias. 
Whether  a  brief  one-volume  A-Z  popular  ref¬ 
erence  work,  a  twenty  volume  universal  ency¬ 
clopedia,  or  (as  here)  a  medium-length,  me¬ 
dium-priced  five-volume  work  is  in  question, 
the  excellent  printing,  map-making,  and  illus¬ 
trating  job,  the  factual  accuracy,  and  the  all- 
encompassing  scope  for  which  the  firm  of 
Brockhaus  is  traditionally  famous  will  be  in 
evidence.  What  distinguishes  this  brief  ency¬ 
clopedia,  with  a  status  somewhere  between 
Voiles-  and  Grosser  Broct^haus,  is  its  particu¬ 
lar  usefulness  for  students  of  secondary  school 
and  college  age.  For,  instead  of  epitomizing 
the  highly  technical  and  scholarly  descriptions 
and  bibliographies  presented  in  the  full-length 
Brockhaus  encyclopedia,  the  editors  of  this 
Allbuch  have  striven  to  present  clear,  simpli¬ 
fied  articles  and  bibliographies  intended  for 
the  general  reader.  In  doing  so,  they  have  en¬ 
dowed  this  work  with  the  special  function  of 
interesting  the  beginner  who  is  yet  on  the 
road  toward  a  general  education:  he  will  find 
basic  articles  and  biographies  here  that  can 
stir  his  curiosity  on  toward  the  more  special- 
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izcd  levels  of  learning  while  still  supplying 
him  with  essential  information.  For  this  same 
reason,  American  college  libraries  will  find 
this  five-volume  Brocl^haus  a  useful  choice,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  desire  to  purchase  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  full-length  encyclopedia  in  German 
without  wishing  to  invest  in  a  major  acqui¬ 
sition  like  the  monumental  Grosser  Broel(haus. 
A  world  atlas,  demonstrating  cartographic 
excellence,  constitutes  a  sixth  volume  to  this 
work.  W.  B.  F. 

**  Gerhard  Marx,  ed.  Jahresberichte  jiir 
deutsche  Sprache  und  Uteratur.  I:  BMio- 
graphie  1940-1945.  Berlin.  Akademie-Ver- 
lag.  1960.  XXV  -|-  979  pages.  96  dm. 
Bibliographies  for  the  scholar  that  are  com¬ 
plete  and  objective  last  as  long  as  a  civilization 
exists,  for  later  generations  will  need  them 
even  more  than  the  contemporaries.  That  is 
why  Jikher  gets  reprinted  now.  I  know  of  no 
more  admirable  bibliography  of  German,  both 
language  and  literature,  than  this  work  which 
appears  for  the  first  time  under  the  editorship 
of  Gerhard  Marx  and  combines  separate  bib¬ 
liographies.  It  goes  somewhat  more  easy  on 
the  Teutonic  complex  that  the  Romantics  used 
to  call  Deutsch  as  well,  but  it  is  international 
in  scc^  like  no  other  work  of  the  kind.  It 
even  includes  reviews  with  unusual  complete¬ 
ness.  The  readers  of  Boo/f^s  Abroad  arc  likely 
to  ask  what  such  a  book  offers  on  literature. 
Let  us  give  a  few  examples.  Chapter  21  is 


“One  of  the  exciting  new  stops  for  any  visitor  on  a 
trek  through  Paris  this  fall  is  the  imposing  unesco 
building — a  daring  adventure  in  twentieth  century  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  international  politics.  .  .  .  Three  archi¬ 
tects,  America’s  Marcel  Breucr,  France’s  Bernard  Zehr- 
fuss,  and  Italy’s  Pier  Luigi  Nervi,  laid  out  the  original 
plans,  which  were  approved  by  a  committee  of  five 
world  famous  architecu;  Walter  Gropius,  United 
States;  Charles  Le  Corbusier,  France;  Ernesto  Rogers, 
Italy;  Sven  Markelius,  Sweden;  and  Lucio  Costa, 
Brazil. 

“Final  plans  called  for  an  ultra-modern,  three-build¬ 
ing  complex  of  concrete,  copper,  and  glass,  which  now 


wisely  entided  “KJassik  und  Romantik”  and 
contains,  for  instance,  two  and  a  half  pages  on 
Eichendorff  alone  and  almost  four  pages  on 
Kleist,  including  every  article  in  American 
periodicals,  generally  with  a  note  on  the  con¬ 
tent.  The  chapter  after  this  is  just  as  prop>erly 
and  helpfully  called  “Biedermeier,  Junges 
Deutschland,  Realismus”  so  that  one  can  find 
one’s  author  without  having  to  wonder  where 
he  might  be  hidden.  Then  follow  “Vom  Nat- 
uralismus  bis  zur  Gegenwart,”  “Mundart- 
dichtung,”  and  “Theaterwissenschaft.”  A  very 
helpful  addition  of  over  sixty  pages  on  Frisian 
and  Dutch  language  and  letters  by  Jan  van 
Dam  concludes  the  book. 

I  checked  on  the  registers  and  found  not 
a  single  slip.  There  is  first  an  author  index, 
then  a  subject  index,  and  then  a  word  list, 
so  that  the  philologist  can  immediately  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  wants.  It  is  a  book  that  makes 
one  admire  the  industry  and  care  of  the  collab¬ 
orators,  the  very  good  sense  of  the  editor  in 
charge,  and  the  perfect  presentation  as  to  paper 
and  print.  A  lxx)k  for  libraries  and  scholars 
like  none  other!  Appearing  as  it  does  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  the  book  is,  of 
course,  also  far  less  expensive  than  a  mere 
commercial  enterprise  would  be.  Let  us  hope 
that  Gerhard  Marx  will  long  continue  to  bring 
out  sequels  of  comparable  perfection! 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


stands  on  a  7  Vi -acre  site  donated  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  Place  de  Fontenoy,  in  the  shadow  ot 
the  Eiffel  Tower. 

“The  central  structure,  elevated  on  72  paired  col¬ 
umns,  is  the  seven-story  “Y’'-shaped  secretariat  build¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Alongside  the  Secreuriat  are  two  four-story 
buildings.  One,  with  walls  of  massive  concrete  ribs 
and  a  roof  of  pleated  copper,  is  the  main  hall  for  plen¬ 
ary  sessions.  The  other  is  the  home  of  permanent  dele¬ 
gation  offices  and  unesco  committees. 

“All  original  20  member-nations  contributed  to  the 
new  headquarters.  . . .’’ 

USESCO  News 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Headliners” 


**  Giro  Alegria.  Novdas  completas.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1959.  xl  -f-  954  pages,  ill. 

This  new  Spanish  edition  contains  the  three 
celebrated  novels  of  social  protest  by  the  in¬ 
diant  sta  writer  Giro  Alegria:  La  serpiente  de 
oro  (1935),  Los  perros  hambrientos  (1939), 
and  El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno  (1941),  all  of 
which  deal  with  the  overwhelming  proUems 
of  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  the  surrounding 
areas.  Alegria,  born  in  1909,  is  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  literary  figure  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Peru  since  Ricardo  Palma.  Latin 
American  successes  of  his  tyf)e,  however,  are 
slow  to  be  acknowledged  in  Spain.  At  the  end 
of  his  forty-page  prologue — which  is  part  bi¬ 
ography,  part  appreciation — Spanish  critic 
Arturo  del  Hoyo  admits:  “Acaso  lo  que  hasta 
aqui  va  dicho  sea  lo  primero  que  sobre  Giro 
Alegria  se  escribe  en  Espana.” 

TTie  present  volume,  which  figures  in  Agui¬ 
lar’s  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Modemos,  should 
serve  to  bring  Alegria  to  the  attention  of  a 
wide  audience  of  those  Spanish  readers  who 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  powerful  nar¬ 
rative  gift  and  authentic  intensity  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  characterize  the  work  of  this  New 
World  author. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Jos6  Almoina.  Diaz  Mir6n,  su  poStica. 

Mexico.  Jus.  1958.  vii  -f-  451  pages.  $30 

m/mex. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  study  which  won 
second  prize  several  years  ago  in  a  contest 
celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Mexican  poet  Salvador  Diaz 
Mir6n.  It  is  a  well  documented  penetration 
into  the  meaning  and  substance  of  one  of 
Mexico’s  greatest  bards.  The  critic  leads  us 
through  the  three  periods  of  Diaz  Miron’s 
development:  the  romantic;  the  modemista, 
in  which  Lascas  is  the  outstanding  composi¬ 
tion;  and,  the  final  period  (1902-1928),  called 
neo-baroque  by  Almoina,  characterized  by  the 
triumph  of  concision  and  synthesis.  Almoina 
continues  his  work  with  a  detailed  thematic 
analysis  of  Diaz  Mirdn’s  poetry:  his  love  poems, 
his  interpretation  of  nature,  the  poems  of  clas¬ 
sical  mold  and  the  civil  poetry.  Finally,  the 
critic  makes  a  thorough  analysis  of  Diaz  Mi- 
rdn’s  style  and  language.  This  book  consti¬ 
tutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  compre¬ 


hension  of  Diaz  Miron’s  poetry  and  should 
be  consulted  in  investigating  the  development 
of  Mexican  poetry. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl( 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Beowtdj.  Orestes  V’era  Pdrez,  ed.  &  tr. 

Madrid.  Aguilar.  1959.  357  pages. 

This  is  an  attractive  little  book,  in  duodecimo 
format  on  India  paper.  TTiere  have  been  trans¬ 
lations  of  this  epic  into  French  and  Italian, 
but  this  is  the  first  Spanish  version.  The  trans¬ 
lator  is  a  Ghilean  scholar  of  many  years  stand¬ 
ing.  He  has  used  the  Gambridge  text  (1920) 
of  A.  J.  Wyatt  and  R.  W.  Ghambers.  The 
prefatory  material  consists  of  three  brief  pro¬ 
logues,  a  Spanish  translation  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion  which  G.  L.  Wrenn  of  Oxford  wrote  for 
the  Glark  Hall  modern  English  rendition,  and 
finally  a  list  of  persons  and  places  drawn  from 
the  Wyatt-Ghambers  volume.  There  is  very 
little  additional  bibliography.  On  the  whole 
the  translation  has  been  carefully  done.  It  is 
interesting  to  select  the  most  obscure  passage 
in  the  Beowulf  text  and  observe  how  it  has 
been  treated.  TTiis  (verses  168-69)  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  in, to  very  literal  modern  English.  “He 
was  not  allowed  to  approach  the  throne,  treas¬ 
ure  before  God,  nor  did  he  know  His  love.” 
Perez  translates:  “. . .  el  monstruo  ...  no  pudo 
acercarse  al  trono,  gozar  de  sus  tesoros  o  recibir 
presentes,  porque  6sa  era  la  voluntad  del 
Senor,  pues  Grendel  no  estaba  en  la  gracia 
de  Dios.” 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Jose  Edmundo  Glemente.  Los  temas  esen- 
ciales  de  la  literatura.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1959.  119  pages. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
given  previously  by  the  author  on  the  essen¬ 
tial  themes  of  literature.  Unity  and  sequence 
of  ideas  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  main  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  work. 

The  author’s  analysis  of  literary  themes 
such  as  love  and  hope  is  presented  with  pre¬ 
cision,  clear  and  deep  thinking.  His  critical 
points  of  view  on  the  greatest  of  the  gaucho 
poems,  Martin  Fierro  by  Jos6  Hernandez,  are 
a  reflection  of  his  penetrating  thought. 

M.  Tirado 
Wagner  College 
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®  Antonio  Espina,  cd.  &  comp.  Las  mejores 
escenas  del  teatro  espanol  e  hispanoameri- 
cano  (desde  sus  ort genes  hasta  la  6poca 
actual).  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1959.  1,172  2- 
col.  pages. 

This  book  represents  a  most  ambitious  work 
in  the  vast  field  of  the  drama  of  the  Spanish 
language,  for  the  compiler  has  selected  what 
he  considers  the  best  scenes  from  the  outstand¬ 
ing  plays  since  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  Espina  has  made  a  good  division  of  the 
various  p>eriods  into  the  following  categories: 
Primitivos  y  precldsicos,  Cldsicos,  Neocldsicos, 
Romdnticos  y  neorromdnticos ,  El  realismo,  Los 
modernos,  Los  actuales,  and  Los  hispanos. 
Gathered  together  in  this  volume  are  seventy- 
six  authors  and  some  one  hundred  twenty-five 
plays.  Although  some  may  not  subscribe  to  the 
idea  of  reading  only  selected  scenes,  there  is 
the  obvious  advantage  of  choice  readings  from 
many  school  libraries. 

Heading  the  volume  is  a  fine  prologue  on 
the  theater  and  an  excellent  introduction  to 
each  period.  Each  individual  author  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  valuable,  concise  study  of  his  life 
and  works.  The  indices  are  quite  thorough, 
and  the  bibliography  is  very  complete. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  sections  dealing 
with  the  present-day  dramatists  in  both  Spain 
and  Hispanic  America.  The  selections  are 
more  than  adequate  and  the  usually  difficult- 
to-find  material  is  neatly  developed.  Without 
the  least  hesitation  I  would  recommend  this 
book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  any  college 
library  and  certainly  one  which  the  students 
of  Spanish  drama  would  want. 

Manuel  Jato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

Ruth  S.  Lamb,  ed.  &  comp.  Antologia  del 
cuento  guatemalteco.  Mexico.  De  Andrea. 
1959.  141  pages.  $22  m/mex. 

While  one  may  question  whether  fifteen 
stories,  chosen  as  representative  of  the  work 
of  their  respective  authors,  do  not  tend  to 
form  an  anthology  of  cuentistas  rather  than 
of  the  short  story,  this  book  nonetheless  per¬ 
forms  a  most  useful  function  for  a  literature 
where  editions  are  small  and  soon  out  of  print. 
Each  story  is  preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch 
of  its  author,  an  indication  of  certain  of  his 
works,  and  a  note  of  such  reference  works  as 
Martin  Erickson’s  Guatemalan  Literature  of 
the  Last  Fifty  Years  and  the  Antologia  de  pro- 
sistas  guatemaltecos  by  R.  Amilcar  Eche- 
verria  B.  The  editor’s  brief  history  of  the  short 
story  in  Guatemala  and  a  concluding  general 
list  of  authors  and  works  complete  the  intro¬ 


duction  to  this  particular  aspect  of  Guate¬ 
malan  literature. 

The  selection  of  authors  and  materials  for 
any  anthology  must  be  a  personal  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  task.  Thus,  many  may  regret  the  editor’s 
decision  to  omit  some  representative  work  of 
two  outstanding  authors,  Enrique  Gomez 
Carrillo  and  Maximo  Soto-Hall,  on  the  ground 
that  both  left  Guatamala  before  they  were 
twenty  years  of  age.  Even  more  regrettable, 
in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  was  the  decision, 
despite  the  book’s  tide,  to  limit  selection  to 
authors  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  the 
resultant  non-representation  of  Jose  Batres 
Montufar  (1809-1844)  and  Jose  Milla  y  Vi- 
daurre  (1822-1882),  two  of  the  glories  not 
only  of  Guatamala,  but  of  all  Latin  American 
literature.  It  would  seem  obviously  impossible, 
however,  to  satisfy  those  who  turn  to  an  an¬ 
thology  for  acquaintance  with  the  best  work 
of  a  literature  and  those  who  look  in  it  for  a 
broad  selection  of  authors  and  works  typical  of 
national  trends  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  their 
own  eventual  determination  of  excellence. 
Perhaps  wisely,  Ruth  Lamb  has  chosen  the 
latter  approach  and  within  its  framework  she 
has  selected  well. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Emilio  Orozco.  Poesia  y  mistica:  Intro- 

duccion  a  la  lirica  de  San  fuan  de  la  Cruz. 

Madrid.  Guadarrama.  1959.  285  pages  -f- 

16  plates. 

The  book  consists  of  several  articles,  written 
on  different  occasions,  by  Emilio  Orozco,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Granada.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  some  fine  illustrations,  an  index 
of  names,  and,  at  the  end,  the  text  of  St.  John’s 
poems,  which  is  extremely  helpful  for  refer¬ 
ence.  The  first  part  is  the  most  important 
one;  it  deals  with  poetry  and  mysticism,  the 
relations  between  both  experiences,  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  poetic  phenomenon  to  the 
mystic  phenomenon  and  vice  versa,  or  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  both.  Emilio  Orozco  gives  a  subde 
insight  into  aesthetic  and  psychological  facts 
and  there  is  much  beauty  in  his  writing. 

Although  Professor  Orozco’s  comments  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  inspired  by  his  fervent  religious 
beliefs,  a  great  deal  of  his  book  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  scholar,  whatever  his  attitude 
towards  Catholicism  may  be.  At  times,  Oroz¬ 
co’s  disquisitions  follow  so  closely  certain  in¬ 
terpretations  of  St.  John’s  poetry  that  we  miss 
the  original  voice  of  the  author.  The  para¬ 
phrases  offered  by  Orozco  refer  always  to  lit¬ 
erary  or  biographical  facts,  but  sometimes 
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these  may  appear  futile.  Since  the  book  is  a 
compilation  of  various  articles  and  the  author 
uses  the  same  material  for  slightly  different 
purposes,  we  encounter  too  often  references 
to  the  same  passages  or  anecdotes.  As  a  whole, 
the  book  presents  a  delicate  and  acute  concep¬ 
tion  of  poetic  mysticism;  it  contains  some  ex¬ 
act,  beautiful,  and  captivating  text  explications. 
After  “Poetry  and  Mysticism”  follow  sections 
on  “Traditional  Carmelite  Poetry,”  “Word, 
Spirit  and  Matter  in  Saint  John’s  Poetry,” 
“Dramatic  Poetry  in  S.  J.  C.,”  “Concerning 
the  Imitation  of  The  Song  of  Solomon  in 
St.  J.  C.  Poetry”  and  “The  Feeling  of  Nature 
in  S.  J.  C.,”  most  of  which  is  written  with 
erudition  and  a  keen  aesthetic  sense. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
Louisiana  State  U niversity  at  New  Orleans 

**  Antonio  Sanchez  Barbudo.  Estudios  sobre 

Unamuno  y  Machado.  Guadarrama.  1959. 

333  pages. 

Both  the  author  and  his  editors  admit  in  their 
introductory  notes  the  controversial  and  bit¬ 
ing  nature  of  these  critical  essays,  particularly 
those  on  Unamuno.  Sanchez  Barbudo’s  main 
theme  seems  to  be  that  don  Miguel  never  truly 
possessed  any  hope  of  immortality  and  sal¬ 
vation  and  that  he  masked  his  unbelief  under 
the  guise  of  doubt  and  indecision.  Unamuno’s 
“Chateaubriandesque”  conversion  and  his  spir¬ 
itual  crisis  of  1897,  analyzed  in  detail,  lend 
weight  to  this  argument;  the  exile  in  France 
and  the  novelette,  San  Manuel  Bueno,  mdrtir, 
provide  later  evidence  for  Sanchez  Barbudo. 
Thus  Unamuno’s  real  agony  and  anguish  de¬ 
rived  from  increasing  awareness  of  the  role 
he  had  been  playing  for  his  public  of  a  strug¬ 
gling  soul,  torn  between  faith  and  despair. 
The  author  comes  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
view  of  Unamuno  as  insincere  and  hypocritical. 
An  important  contribution  to  Unamuno  stud¬ 
ies  but  one  that  needs  more  research  to  justify 
some  of  the  ideas  and  conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of 
Machado  is  highly  successful  in  its  conception 
and  execution:  the  very  complicated  problem 
of  Machado’s  existentialism  is  probed  and  dis¬ 
sected  to  demonstrate  that  any  borrowings 
from  Heidegger  and  Husserl  were  only  later 
refinements  to  the  solid  core  of  this  early 
Spanish  existentialist.  The  reading  of  fuan 
de  Mairena  is  clear  and  logical,  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  Machado’s  philosophy  to  his 
poetry  is  especially  an  example  of  mature  schol¬ 
arship. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 

St.  Johns  University 


^  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta.  Trilogta  ecua- 
toriana.  Mexico.  Studium.  1959.  76  pages. 
Aguilera  Malta,  one  of  the  five  responsible 
for  Ecuador’s  renaissance  of  the  novel  and  his 
country’s  only  actually  practicing  dramatist, 
has  been  honored  by  inclusion  in  the  Mexican 
Coleccion  Uteraria.  Three  brief  plays  provide 
samples  of  his  most  recent  technique. 

Dientes  blancos,  previously  published  and 
frequently  produced,  is  a  sort  of  black  Pagliacci 
of  a  negro  jazz  band,  who  is  supposed  to 
keep  laughing.  El  tigre,  three  times  pub¬ 
lished,  most  recently  in  an  anthology  as  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  use  of  folklore  in  the  theater 
with  the  double  aspect  of  reality  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  recounts  a  half-breed’s  fear  of  a  jaguar. 

Honorarios,  new  for  this  volume,  is  the 
most  po^verful  of  the  three  in  its  protest  against 
injustice  by  those  with  power,  here  the  lawyer 
Cercado,  who  threatens  to  bring  false  charges 
of  rape  against  the  son  of  an  ignorant  old 
woman  unless  he  gets  his  honorarium:  the 
possession  of  the  woman’s  daughter.  Then  he 
robs  them  of  all  their  possessions. 

With  each  new  play  Aguilera  Malta  proves 
his  claim  to  high  rank  among  the  dramatists 
of  the  continent.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

^  Arturo  Barea.  El  centro  de  la  pista.  Madrid. 

Cid.  1960.  237  pages.  85  ptas. 

Arturo  Barea  became  known  to  the  literary 
world  after  the  publication  of  his  work  La 
forja  de  un  rebelde.  After  his  death  in  1957, 
his  widow  lisa  Barea  selected  fourteen  of  his 
stories  and  had  them  published  in  a  volume 
under  the  title  El  centro  de  la  pista.  Some  of 
the  works  contained  in  this  volume  had  been 
previously  published  in  literary  magazines  all 
over  Europe  and  especially  in  England,  where 
the  author  lived  for  several  years. 

El  centro  de  la  pista  reveals  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  writer.  His  simple  narrative 
style,  his  creative  imagination  and  the  feeling 
of  melancholy  which  impregnates  his  stories 
strike  the  reader’s  interest.  His  vivid  and  mas¬ 
terly  descriptions  of  Spanish  life  with  its  color¬ 
ful  types,  mores,  and  landscapes  reflect  the 
nostalgia  of  a  writer  in  exile  who  tries  to  keep 
his  beloved  country  close  to  his  heart  through 
his  reminiscences. 

M.  Tirado 
Wagner  College 

Emilio  Carballido.  Las  estatuas  de  marfil. 
Xalapa,  Ver.  Universidad  Veracruzana. 
1960.  124  pages,  ill. 

.More  than  a  “play  within  a  play,”  this  work 
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is  really  a  study  of  the  Mexican  theater  by 
means  of  a  dramatic  work  itself.  It  deals  with 
an  amateur  group  in  the  provinces  under  the 
direction  of  a  young  playwright.  Despite  the 
many  snide  remarks  made  by  the  director  about 
the  state  of  the  theater  in  Mexico  City,  this 
aspect  of  the  play  docs  not  really  come  off. 
A  more  vital  theme  is  the  arcient  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  “practical  man”  and  the  artist.  The 
husband  of  the  leading  lady  is  a  labor  organ¬ 
izer  who  is  V  opposed  to  her  participation  in 
the  small  dramatic  group.  His  ultimate  weapon 
is  parenthood,  and  he  secs  to  it  that  she  be¬ 
comes  pregnant  and  thus  cannot  perform  for 
the  benefit  of  visiting  critics  from  the  capital. 
The  title  is  derived  from  a  game  played  by  a 
hanger-on,  which  consists  of  assuming  the  px>se 
of  a  statue,  while  the  onlookers  must  guess 
the  material.  This  ridiculous  pjcrson  really 
gives  us  the  theme  of  the  play,  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  role.  At  the  end  Sabina, 
the  heroine,  realizes  that  her  role  is  not  in  the 
theater  and  becomes  resigned  to  her  px)sition 
as  wife  and  mother.  One  has  a  certain  feeling 
of  futility  at  the  end  and  a  sense  of  fate  and 
circumstance  in  the  determination  of  one’s 
role. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

Fernando  dc  EJizaldc.  El  camino.  Buenos 
Aires.  Goyanartc.  1959.  127  pages.  $38 
m/arg. 

A  collection  of  stories  some  of  which  could 
be  labeled  cxpjcrimcntal  prose.  All  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  two  outstanding  Argentine  writers: 
Eduardo  Mallca  and  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  Eli- 
zaldc  combines  the  cssay-like  quality  of  Mallea 
witli  the  suspense  and  ccr incss  found  in  much 
of  Borges’s  prose.  Elizaldc’s  main  thi:mcs  arc 
the  isolation  of  man  in  the  midst  of  his  society 
and  his  inability  to  comprehend  others  as  well 
as  himself.  At  times  this  young  Argentine  au¬ 
thor  docs  not  seem  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
degree  of  difficulty  inherent  in  his  themes,  and 
communication  between  the  author  and  the 
reader  comes  to  a  temporary  stop.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  slender  volume  is  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  avant-garde  writing  by  a  member  of 
the  new  generation. 

H.  Ernest  Lewald 
Carleton  College 

Lcopoldo  Hurtado.  Los  amigos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emccc.  1959.  167  pages. 

The  epistolary  novel  presents  unique  prob¬ 
lems:  principally  how  to  achieve  a  high  degree 
of  literary  quality  out  of  elements  customarily 


so  mundane  and  commonplace  as  a  series  of 
personal  letters,  and  yet  maintain  in  those 
same  communications  the  naturalness  and 
plausibility  they  must  possess  as  such.  Al¬ 
though  Hurtado  has  been  able  to  do  both  to 
a  notable  degree,  the  human  qualities  of  the 
letters  do  come  off  best.  As  in  all  literature 
dealing  in  susp)cnse,  the  plot  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  seconded  only  by  the  characters, 
but  they  never  wholly  appoar  in  one  piece, 
nor  do  they  succeed  in  convincing  us  that  they 
have  gained  independent  existence. 

Los  amigos  is  a  combination  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  study  and  “whodunit,”  only  in  this  case 
it  is  a  “whydedoit.”  A  man  on  his  death  bed 
and  surrounded  by  his  loving  family  accuses 
himself  of  having  killed  his  best  friend.  The 
gratuitous  murder,  so  often  perpetrated  in  the 
fiction  of  recent  years,  here  has  something  of 
a  new  twist:  the  gratuitous  confession.  Soon 
consternation  is  broadcast  in  the  confessed 
killer’s  family  and  soon  in  the  family  of  his 
victim.  But  the  greater  mystery,  perhaps,  is 
why  the  eldest  son,  so  filled  with  tender  and 
loving  respect  for  his  father,  accused  him  at 
all,  and,  what  is  more,  why  he  was  so  quick 
to  bring  in  the  pelice  to  witness  the  confession! 
This  story  of  a  common  enough  inferiority 
complex  and  the  uncommon  vengeance  it 
wreaks  is  well  drawn  and  suspenseful.  It  won 
the  second  prize  in  the  Concursos  Literarios 
Emecc,  for  1959. 

Claude  L.  Hulet 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Arturo  Martinez  Ciceres.  In  memoriam. 

Xalapa,  Ver.  Universidad  Veracruzana. 
1960.  152  pages. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  enhances  the 
prestige  of  its  young  author.  His  discernment 
of  relationships  and  motives  is  keen,  their  de¬ 
lineation  succinct.  In  “P.  F.  C.”  a  soldier  dy¬ 
ing  In  the  stinking  mud  of  a  trench  smiles  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  organized  destruction 
wrought  by  him  and  up>on  him,  an  agent  of 
organized  salvation.  He  is  an  American 
Negro.  “Querida  mama”  carries  a  man  un¬ 
balanced  by  Oedipjean  conflicts  through  ex¬ 
patriation,  cultural  conflict,  and  alcoholism. 
His  body  diseased,  his  psyche  crippled,  his 
soul  px>isoned,  this  middle-aged  child  clutches 
his  aberration  ever  more  desperately.  “Un  mi- 
lagro”  gives  a  perverse  turn  to  the  paradox 
of  the  man  whose  gift  of  himself  is  rejected; 
a  worker  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  outwit 
life  by  insured  self-mutilation.  “In  memoriam” 
tells  of  a  young  woman’s  resistance  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time,  pxjrtraying  the  schizophrenia 
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which  she  induces  nighdy.  Initiating  the  pro¬ 
cess  through  prayer,  she  recalls  early  fears  teth 
sexual  and  religious,  passes  through  androgy¬ 
nous  masochism  to  catatonia,  and  obtains  con¬ 
demnation  from  a  secular  judge.  Extreme  as 
these  situations  may  be.  they  do  not  lack  veri¬ 
similitude  to  the  human  condition.  As  artist, 
Martinez  is  preoccupied  with  analysis  of 
processes  rather  than  with  manifestation  of 
morbidity.  His  language  is  always  appropri¬ 
ate  to  circumstance  in  word,  metaphor,  and 
syntax;  he  has  remarkable  mastery  of  the  pros¬ 
ody  of  his  medium.  His  prose  seems  written 
for  reading  aloud,  a  quality  symptomatic  of 
innate  narrative  ability  in  an  author. 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
Fresno  State  College 

**  Siegtraut  Tesdorff.  Confidencias  a  una 
botella.  Buenos  Aires.  Goyanarte.  1959. 
124  pages.  $38  m/arg. 

This  is  an  autobiographical  novel  that  can 
perhaps  be  best  described  as  “beatnik.”  Its 
plot  toys  with  the  psychological  implications 
of  the  heroine’s  childhood,  takes  due  note  of 
her  literary  and  artistic  aspirations,  and  then 
follows  her  acquaintance  with  a  succession  of 
extraordinarily  dull  men.  Uninspired  conver¬ 
sation  alternates  between  sex  and  platitudes 
about  international  and  interracial  hostility. 
The  conclusion  is  “.  .  .  brindemos  para  <jue 
nuestro  linico  objetivo  en  la  vida  sea  apartarnos 
de  16  mediocre.”  This  aim  is  achieved,  for  the 
book  never  reaches  mediocrity. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

**  Francisco  Valle  de  Juan.  Aqut  yace.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Losada.  1959.  302  pages. 

A  Seville  asylum  is  the  focal  point  of  this 
novel’s  action.  Setting  and  characters  without 
and  within  its  walls  are  vividly  described.  TTie 
disillusioned  protagonist,  a  would-be  writer 
who  now  turns  out  advertising  copy  for  a  lamp 
factory,  faces  his  wife’s  hopeless  schizophre¬ 
nia  with  dogged  resignation.  Failure  has  taught 
him  caution,  and  when  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  fresh  start  finally  comes,  he  refuses  it 
with  characteristic  abulia,  but  an  abulia  ra¬ 
tionalized  by  him  as  a  deliberate  choice.  En¬ 
gaging  philosophical  musings  accompany  pen¬ 
etrating  and  sympathetic  portrayals  of  the  men¬ 
tal  anguish  arising  from  a  variety  of  physical 
and  psychological  abnormalities  in  the  minor 
characters  as  well. 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  of  California  at  Davis 


*  Maruxa  Vilalta.  Los  desorientados.  Mexico. 
Teatro  Mexicano.  1959.  66  pages.  $10 
m/mex. 

A  dramatic  study  of  the  present  generation 
is  the  work  of  a  young  novelist  and  journalist, 
Maruxa  Vilalta.  She  has  dramatized  her  novel 
of  the  same  name,  a  1958  success.  Four  stu¬ 
dents,  an  employee,  a  prostitute,  and  an  insane 
woman  who  appears  as  a  symbol  of  frustration 
and  disorientation,  make  up  the  cast  of  this 
three-act  play. 

Eighteen  year  old  Julia,  of  a  middle  class 
family  with  advanced  ideas  of  free  love,  is  the 
principal  character,  in  love  with  a  student, 
exerting  her  influence  over  an  employee  of 
her  father’s  office,  and  ending  up  with  neither. 
The  other  protagonist,  Diego,  a  would-be 
novelist,  seeks  inspiration  from  a  prostitute 
who  is  his  father’s  mistress.  Tfie  technique, 
like  the  scenery,  is  modernistic,  and  the  work 
is  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  modern 
theater. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Lini  M.  de  Vries.  El  sdtano.  Francisco 
Gonzdlez  Aramburu,  tr.  Xalapa,  Ver. 
Universidad  Veracruzana.  1959. 110  pages. 
This  excellent  brief  novel,  although  composed 
in  English,  is  first  published  in  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation.  Written  in  the  first  person,  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  painful  childhood  and  adolescence 
of  Anneke,  whose  parents  had  emigrated  from 
Holland  to  Patterson,  New  Jersey.  The  author 
says  she  wrote  because  she  had  to,  for  cathar¬ 
sis.  The  dark  cellar,  rat  infested,  is  a  central 
symbol  of  the  whole  pattern  of  alarming 
sharpened  cruelty  of  a  thoroughly  sadistic 
mother.  Convincing,  knife  turning,  accurate 
without  being  clinical,  dramatic  but  avoiding 
melodrama,  the  book  is  redeemed  by  the 
strength  of  Anneke,  who  achieves  release  from 
darkness.  The  translation  is  excellent. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

**  Eraclio  Zepeda.  Benzulul.  Xalapa,  Ver. 
Universidad  Veracruzana.  1959.  IM  pages, 
Ul. 

Remote  villages  and  byways  in  Chiapas,  south¬ 
ern  Mexico,  form  the  background  for  these 
eight  somber  stories.  Together  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  perceptive  study  of  Indian  folkways  and 
folk  character.  But  here  is  no  tranquil  rural 
life;  here  are  scenes  of  violence  and  death,  of 
firing  squads,  murder,  and  mutilation.  In  this 
setting  the  author  fashions  characters.  Ze¬ 
peda’s  Indian  is  real.  His  speech  is  colloquial. 
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superstitions,  primitive  and  pervasive.  He 
is  fiercely  independent.  He  may  be  tale-bear¬ 
ing,  vengeful,  and  cruel;  but  he  may  also  be 
patient,  sclf<ontrolled,  courageous.  He  can 
face  death  with  fortitude,  for  he  has  human 
dignity.  Each  character  is  an  individual  but 
contributes  to  a  composite — undoubtedly  au¬ 
thentic — picture. 

The  writing  in  Bemulul  is  vivid,  often  po¬ 
etic,  with  carefully  chosen  significant  details 
and  touches  of  irony. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York^,  N.  Y, 

^  Jean  Aristeguieta.  Bolivar.  Caracas.  Min- 
isterio  de  Defensa.  1960.  24  pages. 

In  a  handsome  edition  of  large  format  comes 
this  poem  by  one  of  the  purest  voices  of  fem¬ 
inine  lyricism  in  our  America.  Jean  Ariste¬ 
guieta,  widely  known  and  esteemed  for  her 
previous  poems,  gives  us  in  this  work  one  more 
proof  of  her  poetic  talent.  The  dangers  of 
these  “cantos”  of  epic  tone  are  well  known: 
their  proclivity  to  the  emphatic,  the  grandilo¬ 
quent,  the  academic.  The  author  of  this  poem 
gracefully  eludes  all  those  pitfalls.  Her  poem, 
stately,  very  inspiring  (yes,  that  aesthetic  virtue 
must  be  rehabilitated:  enthusiasm  is  necessary 
for  every  creative  act),  is  divided  into  various 
“moments”:  “Revelacion  de  la  tierra,”  “Las 
aguas  lo  reflejan,”  “Los  indios,”  “Los  opreso- 
res,”  “Las  mujeres  de  la  patria,”  “Evangelio 
con  sencillos  elementos,”  “Solo  de  guarura,” 
and  “Nocturno  en  la  piedra  de  recuerdo,”  in 
the  manner  of  a  symphony  in  which  the  his¬ 
toric  is  spiritualized  and  transformed  into 
music.  A  vast  canto,  which  is  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  included  with  the  best  written  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  in  praise  of  a  liberator.  And  Bolivar 
was  that,  above  all.  Gaston  Figueira 

Montevideo 

Jose  Agustin  Balseiro.  Visperas  de  sombra 
y  otros  poemas.  Mexico.  E)c  Andrea.  1959. 
78  pages. 

This  b<x)k  opens  with  ten  poems  expressing 
the  awareness  of  approaching  death.  It  closes 
with  nine  more  dedicated  to  a  sense  of  im¬ 
pending  catastrophe.  In  between  is  a  some¬ 
what  innocuous  intermezzo  of  lighter  verse. 

The  questions  of  a  man  concerned  with 
death  are  not  usually  asked  so  direedy,  but 
here  is  a  poet  who  in  clear  and  occasionally 
naive  language  inquires  about  the  final  se¬ 
cret.  Inevitably,  a  touch  of  the  nineteenth 
century  results  in  some  cases,  but  these  contrast 
with  many  ultraistic  images  such  as  “las  na- 
vajas  de  la  luna.” 


From  the  sense  of  personal  to  universal  ex¬ 
termination  is  just  a  step  these  days.  As  Bal¬ 
seiro  notes,  our  time  is  no  longer  measured 
by  generations  but  by  minutes.  We  no  longer 
even  have  the  right  to  wait  for  death. 

It  is  a  moving,  if  uneven,  vtdume. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  Colege 

**  Rosario  Castellanos.  All  pie  de  la  letra. 
Xalapa,  Vcr.  Universidad  Vcracruzana. 
1959.  105  pages,  ill. 

One  of  the  principal  themes  of  Mexican  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  that  of 
the  solidarity  of  man.  We  find  it  in  all  genres 
in  varying  degrees  of  talent.  Often  it  has  domi¬ 
nated  the  art  medium  which  expressed  it.  Ro¬ 
sario  Castellanos,  a  poet  of  indisputable  talent, 
whose  entry  into  prose  in  1958  produced  the 
fine  novel  Baltin  Candn,  is  an  artist  who  con¬ 
trols  this  theme  and  sincerely  relates  it  to  her 
art.  “Mira  a  tu  alrededor:  hay  otro  .  .  .  ,”  she 
says,  but  this  otro,  like  el  otro  of  Antonio 
Machado,  is  an  extension  of  her  own  sensi¬ 
bility,  not  an  instrument  of  propaganda.  Her 
strong  sense  of  tone  and  her  good  taste  ap¬ 
pear  in  modern  metaphors.  The  final  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  of  a  mature  woman  of  deep  feel¬ 
ing. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Ccsireo  Rosa-Nieves.  Los  nisperos  del  alba 
maduraron.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Campos. 
1959.  112  pages,  ill. 

TTiese  impressionistic  poems  show  a  feeling 
for  the  poet’s  native  island  as  seen  through 
its  flora  and  fauna.  In  the  best  modernista 
tradition,  the  verses  vary  in  style  and  content, 
but  tend  to  divide  themselves  between  Whit- 
manesque  free  verse  and  an  occasional  return 
to  the  rigors  of  form  with  a  sonnet  or  two. 
The  main  idea  of  the  poetry  is  best  expressed 
perhaps  in  “Arte  poetica  ensuenisu.”  Follow¬ 
ing  from  this  we  see  that  the  dreams  are  in 
truth  what  one  feels,  so  that  reality  is  never 
that  certain.  TTie  impression  is  that  Puerto 
Rico  today  is  eminently  placed  to  continue 
Spain’s  frontier  tradition,  one  in  which  the  in¬ 
heritance  becomes  even  stronger  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  outside  culture,  and  yet,  retains 
its  resilience  so  as  to  survive  and  absorb  rather 
than  perish  and  remain  as  vague  folklore. 
Much  of  the  imagery  of  nature  reminds  one 
of  Ruben  Dario.  It  shows  that  the  tropics, 
exotic  enough  for  the  outsider,  is  still  not  com¬ 
monplace  for  one  who  knows  it  as  his  milieu; 
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nature  is  exotic  whenever  it  is  examined  by  the 
poet  or  philosopher.  Gregory  Rabassa 

Columbia  University 

Jose  Coronel  Urtecho.  Rdpido  trdnsito  (al 
ritmo  de  Norteamerica).  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1959.  229  pages. 

Rdpido  trdnsito  (al  ritmo  de  Norteamdrica), 
by  the  Nicaraguan  vanguardista  poet,  Jose 
Coronel  Urtecho,  is  a  travel  book  combined 
with  informal  critical  essays.  In  lyrical  prose 
marked  by  a  cumulation  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs,  somewhat  as  in  Thomas  Wolfe,  he 
gives  his  rather  conventional  impressions  of 
four  cities,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  but  he  also  includes  inter¬ 
pretive  sketches  of  a  variety  of  American 
writers,  including  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whit¬ 
man,  Mark  Twain,  Lafeadio  Hearn,  Robert 
Frost,  Sandburg,  and  Ezra  Pound.  Coronel 
Urtecho  knows  the  country  well  and  treats  it 
sympathetically,  and  his  book  will  no  doubt 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  Spanish-sp>eaking 
people.  Cyrus  C.  DeCoster 

University  of  Kansas 

^  Alberto  Gil  Novales.  Las  pequenas  addn- 
tidas:  Decadencia  y  regeneracidn  intelec- 
tual  de  Espana  en  los  sighs  XVIII  y  XIX. 
Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1959.  208  pages. 
This  young  author  has  written  a  series  of  es¬ 
says  on  Spanish  cultural  history  in  which  he 
seeks  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  enlightened 
thought  of  a  number  of  obscure  figures  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Thus, 
Alberto  Gil  Novales  finds  valuable  gems  in 
the  reopened  mines  of  Spanish  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  largely  abandoned  by  twentieth  century 
investigators  because  of  the  avowed  sterility 
of  the  two  previous  centuries.  The  works  of 
the  writers  studied  in  this  book  anticipate  ide¬ 
ologically  the  contributions  of  the  Generation 
of  ’98  and  other  thinkers  of  the  present  century. 
Tliis  method  of  approach  provides  fruitful 
p>enetration  into  the  matrix  of  Spanish  cultural 
history  and  it  is  hoped  that  Gil  Novales  will 
continue  to  illumine  the  regenerative  currents 
of  the  generally  denominated  effete  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Donald  IV.  Bleznic/^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Jose  Maria  Souviron.  Compromiso  y  de- 
sercion  (El  hombre  actual  y  las  artes). 
Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  227  pages  -f-  10 
plates. 

In  Compromiso  y  desercidn  the  Malaga  poet 
and  critic  Jose  Maria  Souviron  views  with  a 


jaundiced,  biased,  but  not  imperceptive  eye 
most  manifestations  of  contemporary  art  and 
the  portrait  of  man  reflected  in  it:  the  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  sex  in  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Huxley, 
and  Sagan;  the  loneliness  of  man  and  the  lack 
of  love  in  the  drama  of  Sartre,  Anouilh, 
O’Neill,  and  Beckett;  the  emphasis  on  the  sor¬ 
did  and  the  violent  in  the  tremendistas;  the 
pessimism  of  even  such  Catholic  writers  as 
Mauriac;  the  poets  who  write  only  for  other 
pxKts;  the  fragmentation  of  sculpture  since 
Rodin;  modern  painters,  particularly  Picasso, 
who  are  so  exclusively  concerned  with  design. 

Cyrus  C.  DeCoster 
University  of  Kansas 

^  Paulino  Garagorri.  La  paradoja  del  fil6- 
sofo.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1959. 
134  pages.  40  ptas. 

Some  of  these  essays  have  previously  appeared 
in  literary  journals — others  are  lectures  given 
at  the  University  of  Madrid.  They  represent 
the  best  of  Garagorri’s  humanistic  thought, 
and  generally  they  deal  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  philosophy  of  culture.  The  author,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Ortega  and  Jaspers  regards  philosophy 
as  “an  intellectual  effort  to  see  reality  clearly 
and  to  walk  serenely  through  life.”  He  thus 
treats  the  problems  in  a  nontechnical  way,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  understood  by  the  layman.  The  es¬ 
says  deal  mostly  with  the  aesthetics  of  conduct, 
with  perennial  antimonies  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  there  are  historical  and  anthropo¬ 
logical  notes  and  insights  on  culture.  The  book¬ 
let  is  extremely  readable.  Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

**  Luis  Bonilla  Garcia.  La  mujer  a  traves  de 
los  sighs.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1959.  329 
pages  -|-  36  plates. 

Luis  Bonilla  offers  under  this  title  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  book  which  gives 
insights  into  the  feminine  world  from  the  most 
ancient  times — Egyptian,  Near  Eastern,  He¬ 
brew,  Persian,  Hittite,  Hindu,  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man — through  the  Middle  Ages  in  both  Islamic 
and  Christian  lands,  into  pre-Columbian 
American  areas,  the  Renaissance,  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  through  the  period 
of  Romanticism.  The  book  is  not,  to  quote  in 
translation  from  the  introduction,  “an  erudite 
work  nor  one  of  historic  investigation,  but  a 
tapestry  . . .  which  shows  us  how  womankind 
has  lived  across  the  centuries. . . .” 

Scholars,  as  well  as  laymen,  will  find  it  stim¬ 
ulating  and  filled  with  intriguing  facts  and 
data.  fohn  E.  Keller 

University  of  North  Carolina 
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^  Eugenio  Montale.  Farfalla  di  Dinard.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1960.  278  pages.  1^00  1. 
The  prose  writings  of  Montale  collected  in 
this  volume  were  first  published  in  Milan’s 
Corriere  della  Sera  and  Corriere  d’lnforma- 
zione  in  the  years  between  1946  and  1950. 
They  belong  to  a  distinct  literary  genre  culti¬ 
vated  in  Italy,  the  “third  page”  article  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  Many  of  Moravia’s  Racconti 
romani,  Buzzati’s  short  stories,  Mariotta’s 
sketches,  originated  in  this  same  manner.  Mon¬ 
tale  reveals  himself  a  master  of  the  form, 
whether  his  subject  be  an  autobiographical 
rectJlection,  a  character  sketch,  a  travel  im¬ 
pression,  or  a  fantastic  transposition  of  the  real 
into  the  unreal. 

But  in  addition  to  their  independent  literary 
excellence,  these  pieces  will  henceforth  be  in¬ 
dispensable  for  an  understanding  of  Montale’s 
poetry.  His  favorite  settings,  his  favorite  sym¬ 
bols,  his  talismans,  magic  words,  arc  here,  in 
a  limpid,  straightforward  prose  which  will  do 
much  to  add  new  depth  to  the  concentrated  al- 
lusivcncss  of  his  poetry.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

*  Giorgio  Pctrocchi.  La  tecnica  manzoniana 
del  dialogo.  Firenze.  Lc  Monnicr.  1959. 
65  pages.  600  1. 

By  applying  the  methods  of  stylistics  to  the 
dialogue  of  the  Promessi  sposi,  Professor  Pe- 
trocchi  demonstrates  vividly  the  skill  with 
which  Manzoni  created  a  different  language 
for  each  of  his  personages.  Their  moral  na¬ 
ture,  social  position,  education  and  tastes,  are 
unmistakably  revealed  by  vocabulary,  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  even  by  interjections.  At  the 
same  time  the  sense  of  historical  period  is  pre¬ 
served  by  a  certain  seicentismo  in  the  speeches 
of  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo,  for  example. 
A  comparison  of  the  dialogue  of  the  finished 
draft  of  the  novel  with  that  of  the  earliest  ver¬ 
sion,  Fermo  e  Lucia,  shows  strikingly  how 
Manzoni  matured  in  craftsmanship,  and  how 
expert  he  became  in  representing  the  mental 
and  moral  processes  of  the  individual  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  speech.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

*  Carlo  Salinari.  Miti  e  coscienza  del  deca- 
dentismo  italiano  (D'Annunzio,  Pascoli, 
Fogazzaro  e  Pirandello).  Milano.  Feltri- 
nelli.  1960.  289  pages.  2,800  1. 

Among  critics  of  the  Left,  Carlo  Salinari  (with 


Muscetta,  Trombatore,  De  Benedetti,  et  al.) 
is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  productive. 
His  study — a  detailed  examination  of  the  mo¬ 
tifs  and  myths  of  Italian  Decadentism — is 
firmly  rooted  in  literature  and  history.  In  his 
Introduction,  the  author  states  that  his  original 
intention  was  to  examine  in  depth  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  what  is  known  as  “the  Giolittian  Pe¬ 
riod”  (1900-1914):  “Sospettavo  che  quel  peri- 
odo  fosse  straordinariamente  ricco  di  fermenti 
e  di  contraddizioni  e  che  in  esso  si  ponesse 
il  nesso  dei  problemi — economici,  politici,  so- 
ciali  e  culturdi — che  ancora  oggi  ci  sta  davanti 
e  che  siamo  chiamati  a  risolvere.”  His  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  original  scheme  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  that  the  causes  for  a  good 
many  political  and  literary  phenomena  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  persuaded  Sa¬ 
linari  to  change  his  strategy  and  attack  the 
problem  from  other  perspectives. 

The  resulting  volume  is  divided  into  five 
parts:  part  one,  aside  from  fulfilling  the  task 
of  presenting  the  study,  contains  also  a  rea¬ 
soned,  interesting  apologia  and  critique  of 
Marxist  criticism.  One  wishes  that  the  author 
could  have  extended  some  of  his  observations 
in  a  more  incisive  manner.  The  other  four  parts 
arc  devoted  to  careful  analyses  of  the  four 
principal  heroes  of  the  story  of  Decadentism  in 
Italy  and  the  myths  they  incarnated  in  their 
work:  the  “Superman”  of  D’Annunzio;  the 
“Saint”  of  Fogazzaro;  the  “Small  Child”  of 
Pascoli;  and  the  man  overtaken  by  and  alien¬ 
ated  from  reality  (Pirandello). 

Although  the  reader  may  soon  discover  that, 
fundamentally  speaking,  there  is  not  much 
that  is  truly  original  in  Salinari’s  thesis,  he  will 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  ample,  close 
documentation  and  the  extensive  knowledge 
of  historical  events  displayed  by  the  author  in 
his  work — the  last  element  especially,  for  it  is 
one  of  Salinari’s  main  purposes  to  make  us 
see,  as  seldom  has  been  done  in  a  critical  work, 
the  impact  ceruin  historical  and  cultural  events 
had  upon  the  creative  writing  produced  in 
those  years,  Salinari’s  work  is  a  rich  and  stimu¬ 
lating  one:  it  will  do  much,  I  am  sure,  to  illu¬ 
minate  a  critical  and  puzzling  period  of  Italian 
literature.  Sergio  Pacifici 

Yale  University 

Bonaventura  Tecchi.  Romantici  tedeschi. 

Napoli.  Ricciardi.  1959.  viii  -f-  219  pages. 
Tecchi,  professor  of  the  history  of  German 
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literature  at  the  University  of  Rome,  has  col¬ 
lected  in  this  book  several  articles,  papers  and 
reviews  dealing  with  Tieck,  Brentano,  Cha- 
misso,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Morike  and  also 
Werner  Kohlschmidt’s  recent  Form  und  In- 
nerlichXeit.  A  critique  of  Vigolo’s  Holderlin 
translations  is  relegated  to  the  appendix.  All 
the  pieces  in  this  volume  date  from  the  time 
between  1948  and  1958,  and  they  appear  here 
just  as  they  were  originally  presented  except 
for  the  rather  skimpy  bibliographical  lists 
added  to  each  of  them.  In  general,  the  author 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  reaching  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  uninitiated  Italian  “general  reader” 
and  not  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  German 
Romanticism.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Gaetano  Trombatore.  Scrittori  del  nostro 
tempo.  Palermo.  Manfredi.  1959.  244 
pages.  2,000  1. 

This  publication  is  the  first  of  a  scries  called 
Saggi  di  Varia  Cultura  which  is  to  be  directed 
by  the  author  himself  but  will  include  critical 
works  of  others  as  well.  The  book  contains 
thirty-eight  essays  written  from  1954  to  1956 
— reviews  of  new  books  and  reflections  upon 
the  rcpublication  of  old  ones  or  upon  other 
literary  events.  The  author’s  method  involves 
a  curious  combination  of  analysis  and  impres¬ 
sionism.  His  personal  tastes  arc  apparent  even 
in  passages  of  subtle  reasoning,  as,  for  example, 
in  his  logical  “demonstration”  of  Moravia’s 
petty  bourgeois  mentality.  These  are  clever 
“occasional”  essays. 

Bonner  Mitchell 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Gino  Bacchetti.  Le  notti  inquiete.  Roma. 

Sciascia.  1959.  159  pages.  900  1. 

In  this  volume  Gino  Bacchetti  has  collected 
the  stories  which  to  him  represent  a  phase  of 
his  creative  activity  that  is  now  at  an  end. 
All  in  nnc  way  or  another,  sometimes  very 
remotely,  arc  connected  with  the  Second  World 
War,  though  they  arc  certainly  not  war  stories. 
Nearly  all  deal  with  the  human  conscience, 
stirred  by  such  slight  things  as  the  dripping 
of  a  leaky  roof  (as  in  the  tide  story),  or  an 
empty  scat  in  a  railway  carriage  (as  in  “II 
viaggio”).  The  longest  and  one  of  the  best 
stories  is  “II  magazzino,”  which  originally 
appeared  in  Botteghe  Oscure.  It  descends  from 
Kafka  via  Dino  Buzzati,  but  its  deeply  per¬ 
ceived  significance  gives  it  freshness.  In  it  an 
officer  in  a  military  camp  is  put  in  charge  of  a 
storeroom  full  of  strange  objects  which  have 
no  names,  only  ciphers.  They  arc  used  to  con¬ 


struct  terrifying  machines,  whose  function  is 
mysterious.  He  can  never  keep  his  inventories 
in  order  because  the  objects  disappear  of  their 
own  accord  and  because  he  can  trust  no  one 
around  him.  He  is  held  guilty  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  his  own  uneasiness  and  illogical  sense 
of  guilt  keep  the  story  admirably  tense. 

The  cover  design  is  by  Emilio  Greco. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

^  Italo  Calvino.  II  cavaliere  inesistente.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1959.  165  pages.  1,000  1. 
Italo  Calvino  needs  little  introduction  to  the 
student  of  Italian  literature.  His  first  book,  // 
sentiero  dei  nidi  di  ragno,  published  in  1947, 
rated  an  excellent  notice  by  the  late  Ccsarc 
Pavcsc.  Since  completing  his  first  work,  Cal¬ 
vino  has  more  than  amply  demonstrated  that 
he  deserves  the  original  high  estimate  of  Pa¬ 
vcsc  by  producing  some  of  the  most  amusing 
and  original  works  of  fiction  of  our  day.  The 
present  novella  takes  place  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  has  as  its  protagonists  Agilulfo  (the  “non¬ 
existent”  knight),  his  valet  Bradamante 
(who,  having  become  a  monk,  writes  the  story 
in  a  monastery),  and  the  brave  knights  Ram- 
baldo  and  Torrismondo.  After  a  semi-serious 
beginning,  the  story  takes  a  bizarre  turn  when 
it  is  discovered  that  Agilulfo  gained  his  tide 
by  defending  Sofronia  (daughter  of  the  King 
of  Scotland)  who  was  about  to  be  attacked 
by  some  brigands.  Torrismondo  reveals  that, 
being  a  son  of  Sofronia,  Agilulfo  had  in  fact 
not  protected  a  virgin,  as  the  code  requires, 
and  has  therefore  no  right  to  his  title.  The  two 
men  receive  permission  by  Charlemagne  to 
find  Sofronia  and  her  lover  to  set  the  matter 
right.  The  bulk  of  the  story  is  concerned  with 
what  happens  to  the  two  men,  a  hilarious  set 
of  adventures  told  with  unusual  deftness  and 
literary  dexterity.  There  is  never  any  question 
that  Calvino  remains  to  the  very  end  of  his 
novella  in  full  control  of  his  subject,  bringing 
the  tale  to  its  end  without  ever  abusing  the 
gentle  irony  and  mockery  that  pervades  his 
work.  His  is  a  highly  readable  and  unsual 
book  indeed:  it  amuses,  to  be  sure,  but  it  also 
succeeds  in  instructing  us  about  the  follies  of 
mankind. 

Sergio  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

**  Manlio  Cancogni.  Una  parigina.  Milano. 

Fcltrinclli.  1960.  280  pages.  1300  1. 

The  essayist  and  short  story  writer  has  ma¬ 
tured  into  a  novelist.  Cancogni’s  first  novel 
deals  with  the  problem  of  today’s  free  and 
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amoral  youth.  Anna,  an  eighteen  year  old 
Piedmontese  daughter  of  a  free-thinking  law¬ 
yer,  goes  to  Paris  to  continue  her  language 
education.  Cool  and  unbending,  she  falls  into 
the  company  of  young  people  whom  she  de¬ 
spises  but  cannot  leave.  She  joins  them  in  their 
kind  of  restaurant  fun,  their  bedroom  parties; 
she  even  witnesses  a  bed  scene  enacted  by  her 
close  girl  friend  and  the  most-wanted  young 
man  of  the  group.  Back  home,  she  finds  her 
parents  and  relatives  revoltingly  sweet  and 
stupid.  She  ends  up  by  joining  the  crowd  that 
sees  only  good  in  pre-marital  sex  relations. 
Are  parents  preaching  too  much  freedom  and 
not  enough  religion  to  their  children.^  Are 
parents  becoming  too  boringly  sweet  and 
helpful  ?  TTie  book  must  be  read,  and  the  reader 
must  get  at  its  core,  for  though  Cancogni’s 
characters  seem  incredible  too  often,  and 
though  he  has  them  move  at  his  will  rather 
than  at  their  own,  his  simple  language  and 
over-detailed  narration  lead  alluringly  on. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Akfon 

*  Nino  Dramis.  Sedvo  il  battesimo.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1959.  134  pages.  300  1. 

In  this  short  novel,  the  author  portrays  the 
eternal  struggle  for  existence  of  the  people  of 
the  depressed  and  underdeveloped  area  of  Ca¬ 
labria.  The  protagonist  is  the  young  and  en¬ 
terprising  Francesco.  In  spite  of  the  almost 
insurmountaUe  obstacles  he  encounters  in 
dealing  with  the  landed  aristocracy,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  political  figures,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  finding  employment,  buys  a  home, 
marries  Carmela,  and  presumably  lives  happily 
ever  after.  Although  this  is  an  evident  tri¬ 
umph  for  Francesco,  it  does  not  presuppose 
that  the  solution  of  the  economic  strug^e  of 
the  community  has  been  solved.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  period  of  relative  prosperity 
offered  the  community  by  a  government  con¬ 
tract  to  build  a  local  road,  the  eternal  struggle 
goes  on.  This  feeling  of  hopeless  existence  is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  the  author  pur¬ 
posely  offers  no  moving  climax,  indicating 
clearly  that  basically  nothing  has  been  solved, 
and  that,  salvo  il  battesimo,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  South  has  no  end  in  sight. 

Joseph  A.  Russo 
University  of  Santa  Clara 

Teodoro  Giuttari.  Notte  bianche  al  car- 
cere.  Milano.  Rizzoli.  1959.  205  pages. 
1,200  1. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  the  events  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  author  while  an  inmate  in  a 


Sicilian  prison.  Although  the  book  deals  with 
prison  life,  do  not  expect  the  usual  exposes, 
inquests,  human  injustices,  and  the  like  that 
flo^  this  genre  of  literature.  The  reader  will 
find  an  expose,  but  not  of  prison  life.  It  is  an 
expose  of  the  Mafia — its  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  coundess  crimes,  its  barbaric  code  of 
honor.  These  facts  are  revealed  to  the  pro¬ 
tagonist,  Todaro,  by  prisoners  who  were  once 
members  of  the  Mafia.  Without  realizing  it, 
these  prisoners  perhaps  reveal  more  first  hand 
information  about  their  organization  than  spe¬ 
cial  agents  have  been  able  to  uncover.  Being 
under  no  pressure  and  feeling  no  fear  of  an 
informer  amongst  them,  these  prisoners  are 
spontaneous  and  sincere  in  their  revelations. 
In  fact,  it  is  their  great  sincerity,  their  convic¬ 
tion  “di  fare  giustizia,”  that  makes  this  nar¬ 
rative  an  emotional  human  experience.  Al¬ 
though  written  by  an  inexperienced  hand,  this 
document  has  a  natural,  almost  primitive  force 
that  at  times  reaches  dramatic  heights  worthy 
of  a  professional  writer,  Joseph  A.  Russo 
University  of  Santa  Clara 

**  Luigi  Incoronato.  Il  governatore.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1960.  205  pages.  1,000  1, 

The  author,  Canadian  by  birth  and  Italian  by 
blood  and  education,  belongs  to  that  “merid- 
ionalistic”  school  which  has  been  thriving  since 
the  end  of  the  war  and  has  found  in  Southern 
Italy  a  rich  source  of  inspiration. 

In  this  second  novel  he  treats  with  skill, 
understanding,  and  humor  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  different  methods  of  administering 
justice  and  solving  social  proWems.  Each 
method  is  championed  by  an  American  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Allied  Military  Government  in  a 
small  Southern  Italian  town  soon  after  the 
liberation  from  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  yoke. 

The  peasants,  who  believe  that  history,  with 
the  victory  of  the  democratic  powers  and  the 
presence  of  the  American  troops,  has  finally 
given  them  a  chance  to  throw  off  their  millen¬ 
ary  bondage,  rebel  against  the  opportunistic, 
feudal  nobility  and  the  black-marketeers  who, 
in  their  turn,  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  a  return 
to  the  status  quo  ante.  In  an  effort  to  pacify 
the  town  and  establish  order,  Captain  Sten, 
who  is  the  governor  of  the  territory,  follows 
the  democratic  approach,  but  in  the  course  of 
events  he  comes  into  conflict  with  his  super¬ 
ior,  Colonel  Gram,  who  advocates  an  iron- 
fisted  policy. 

The  temporary  solution  of  the  conflict  and 
the  choral  character  of  the  novel  bring  to 
light  the  complex  and  deep-rooted  issues  of 
the  town,  which  becomes  a  symbol  of  the 
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Southern  Italian  problem,  and  also  some  of 
the  Uunders  resulting  from  the  Allies’  policy 
in  liberated  countries.  Michele  Cantarella 

Smith  College 

®  Mario  Picchi.  Roma  di  giorno,  Milano. 

Lerici.  1960.  179  pages.  1,000  1. 

F,leven  short  stories  of  modern  Rome  make  up 
this  volume.  Despite  a  variety  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  stories  have  in  common  the  p>cnetrativc 
interest  of  today’s  Romans  in  each  other. 
Sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  explosive  in  its 
manifestations,  interest  in  the  human  is  the 
stuff  of  these  stories.  Love  and  hatred,  ridic¬ 
ulousness  and  anxiety  are  here  examined  as 
they  are  manifested  on  Roman  streets,  street¬ 
cars,  and  piazzas.  The  American  reader  who 
has  visited  Rome  perhaps  will  have  explained 
to  him  some  of  the  arched  eyebrows,  stares, 
and  gestures  at  which  he  wondered  in  that 
liveliest  of  ancient  cities. 

These  stories  are  remarkable  for  their  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  handful  of  Romans  no  less  per¬ 
plexed  by  life  than  their  ancestors. 

Kenneth  Pratt 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

^  Uberto  Paolo  Quintavalle.  Capitale  man- 
cata.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  244  pages. 
1,300  1. 

After  the  success  of  his  first  novel  Segnati  a 
dito  (1956)  in  which  he  drew  a  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  Jeunesse  doree  of  Rome,  the  author 
tries  his  hand  this  time  on  a  portrait  of  Milan. 
Seen  first  through  the  eyes  of  Arabella,  who 
moved  from  Rome  to  Milan  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  rich  friend  in  this  industrial  town, 
the  people  of  Milan  seem  to  spend  their  days 
trying  to  make  money  and  win  power,  and 
their  nights  in  a  futile  search  after  pleasure. 
The  picture  does  not  get  more  attractive  when 
the  thread  of  the  story  is  carried  on  by  one 
of  the  young  men  who  belong  to  the  gilded 
crowd  among  whom  Arabella  is  hunting  for 
her  prey.  The  novel  is  a  bitter  indictment  of 
the  futile,  empty  life  of  the  rich  people. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Giovanni  Testori.  /  segreti  di  Milano.  II: 
La  Gilda  del  Mac  Mahon.  Milano.  Feltri¬ 
nelli.  1959.  382  pages.  2,000  1. 

We  penetrate  further  into  the  workingman’s 
world  of  the  city  in  this  second  volume  of 
/  segreti  di  Milano  which,  while  retaining  sev¬ 
eral  characters  of  //  ponte  della  Ghisolfa  ( 1958 
[see  B.A.,  33:2,  p.  212]),  introduces  some  im¬ 
portant  new  ones.  Many  of  these  are  pathetic 


figures  such  as  the  prostitute  Gilda,  who  pro¬ 
vides  the  tide  for  this  volume;  Luisa,  whose 
smuggler  husband  is  killed  by  the  police  in  a 
night  raid;  Agnese  driven  into  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  in  Milan  to  support  her  illegitimate  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  country;  and  the  unattractive  for¬ 
lorn  Giovanna,  whose  domineering  mother 
and  sister  dissuade  her  from  the  only  available 
marriage.  The  sports  world,  the  ballet,  young 
teenagers  just  awakening  to  life,  the  textile 
mill,  and  small  shops  yield  happier  themes. 

All  this  is  told  in  a  low-toned,  most  suc¬ 
cinct  style  with  no  attempt  to  evoke  the  scene 
by  references  to  weather  or  setting.  Interest 
is  concentrated  on  the  facts  of  the  story,  char¬ 
acter  being  revealed  only  by  the  actions  of 
those  involved,  who  will  reappear  in  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes  as  announced  by  the  author. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Rodolfo  De  Vincenti.  La  villa  silenziosa. 

Roma.  The  Author.  1959.  359  pages  -|- 

14  plates.  1,400  1. 

In  La  villa  silenziosa  De  Vincenti  tries  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  seventeenth  century  Roman 
nobleman  who  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  not 
quite  so  noble,  cannot  marry  her  due  to  the 
social  difference,  gives  her  up  permanendy 
because  of  some  slanders  that  he  believes,  and 
marries  another  of  his  own  class,  who  prompdy 
dies;  then  he  goes  to  war  to  end  it  all,  but 
comes  back,  and  through  incredible  circum¬ 
stances  finds  his  first  girl  again  (who,  after 
ten  years  of  solitude  and  sadness,  the  writer 
assures  us,  is  fresh  and  radiandy  beautiful), 
finally  marries  her,  and  presumably  they  live 
happily  ever  after. 

The  trouble  with  this  novel,  as  with  most 
bad  historical  novels,  is  that  it  is  neither  his¬ 
tory  nor  fiction,  but  a  gratuitous  chatter  that 
interests  no  one.  De  Vincenti,  who,  among 
other  things,  has  a  great  admiration  for  Roman 
aristocracy,  sounds  like  a  loquacious  old  man 
who  keeps  talking  forever,  repeating  himself 
and  making  always  the  same  irrelevant  re¬ 
marks:  i.e.,  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  visual¬ 
ize  seventeenth  century  roads,  or  to  understand 
this  and  that  custom.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that 
repeated  statements  are  enough  to  create  a 
novel.  The  fact  is  that  nothing  in  his  book 
is  alive,  and  absolutely  no  attempt  is  made 
to  analyze  and  develop  the  characters.  More¬ 
over,  the  style  is  extremely  careless  and  sloppy. 
The  subject  matter  would  have  been  enough 
for  a  nineteenth  century  short  story,  and  not 
even  for  a  very  good  one.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  a  non-writer,  as  De  Vincenti  obviously  is. 
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should  have  tried  to  build  around  it  a  long 
novel  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  unfortunately  he  did. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

*  Umberto  Liberatore.  Poemi  didascalici. 

Parma.  Guanda.  1958.  132  pages.  650  1. 
These  fifty-seven  lyrics  express  a  warmhearted 
concern  with  experience  in  every  aspect — now 
grand,  now  trivial — in  a  loose  vers  litre  varied 
by  occasional  rhyme.  Certain  naiveties  are 
not  avoided,  neither  is  Liberatore  anxious  to 
keep  away  from  old-fashioned  anthropomor¬ 
phisms;  but  clearly  the  avant-garde  rigors  of 
a  Quasimodo  or  Montale  are  not  for  him  and, 
carried  along  by  the  enthusiastic  stream  of 
this  poetic  discourse,  the  reader  is  not  likely 
to  regret  their  absence.  Some  of  these  poems 
are  very  fine  in  their  own  way,  opening  sud¬ 
den  vistas  upon  a  landscape  of  the  mind,  and 
throughout  the  cc^lection  one  is  struck  by  the 
“open-endedness”  of  Liberatore’s  verse,  his 
refusal  to  hug  his  own  sensibility,  his  constant 
willingness  to  make  his  experience  public,  i.c., 
capable  of  being  shared.  Especially  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  following  pieces:  “La  Mon¬ 
tagna,”  “II  falco,”  “Articulazione,”  and  what 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  poem  in  the 
series,  “L’ombra  di  sc,” 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Arturo  Loria.  //  bestiario.  Milano.  “II  Sag- 
giatorc.”  1959.  57  pages.  500  1. 

Alessandro  Bonsanti  writes  the  Introduction 
to  //  bestiario.  Volume  XX  of  Biblioteca  delle 
Silerchie,  and  the  autobiographical  note  is  by 
Loria,  since  deceased.  TTic  scope  of  the  poems 
is  the  “animal  kingdom”  rather  than  beasts. 
Fish  arc  omitted;  reptiles  and  birds  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Loria  selects  thirty-nine  creatures,  each 
for  the  subject  of  a  poem.  He  attempts  no  sci¬ 
entific  classification.  Such  stTiall  creatures  as 
worms,  insects,  and  gnats  are  included  that  in 
his  last  work  Loria  resembles  an  Aesop  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  faUe  to  verse  and  invading  the 
field  of  entomology!  Or  rather  Loria  becomes 
an  animal  who  talks  to  other  animals  and  tries 
to  understand  them.  Usually  his  talk  is  too 
brief. 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Antonino  Pagliaro.  II  linguaggio  della 
poesia.  Lecce.  “Stclio.”  1959.  34  pages. 
400  1. 

In  his  talk.  Professor  Pagliaro  explores  the 


origin  and  nature  of  discourse,  with  csp)ecial 
reference  to  Dante’s  and  Vico’s  views  on  the 
subject.  Among  his  most  interesting  remarks 
arc  those  on  the  problem  of  a  scientific  (i.c., 
non-mctaphorical  and  universal)  language,  on 
the  question  of  signification  in  the  verbal  arts, 
and  on  the  scof>c  and  limits  of  onomatopoica. 
The  lecture,  originally  addressed  to  the  “Cir- 
colo  Cittadino  dc  Lecce,”  is  extremely  lucid 
and  will  be  read  with  profit  not  only  by  the 
specialist  in  linguistics  or  stylistic  theory  but 
by  the  layman  as  well. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

M  Edvige  Schulte.  Profilo  storico  della  me- 
trica  inglese.  Napoli.  Istituto  Universitario 
Orientalc.  1960.  226  pages. 

This  is  the  first  study  written  in  Italian  or 
published  in  Italy  to  survey  English  metrics — 
probably  the  first  to  touch  it  except  Profes¬ 
sor  Baldi’s  La  poesia  di  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(Firenze.  1953)  and  Professor  Schulte’s  “Rit- 
mi  vccchi  c  nuovi  nclla  pocs’a  inglese  mo- 
derna”  (Annali,  Istituto  Orientalc,  1959). 
Parts  of  this  article  arc  an  earlier  version  of  a 
small  part  of  this  book.  The  book  consists  of 
the  profilo  and  a  36-pagc  glossario  tecnico. 
The  profilo  goes  from  Old  English  to  Pound, 
Eliot,  Auden,  and  Thomas.  Along  the  way  it 
scans  about  a  thousand  lines,  sometimes  single 
lines,  sometimes  whole  poems,  and  analyzes 
otherwise  perhaps  as  many  more  lines.  Lines 
quoted  arc  translated  in  footnotes.  Anybody 
who  has  tried  to  explain  English  metrics  to 
Italian  students  will  realize  the  extreme  value 
of  the  book  to  them.  Of  special  value  to  any 
student  of  metrics  arc  the  sections  on  Skelton, 
Milton,  Pound,  and  Eliot.  Arrangements  arc 
under  way  for  the  book  to  be  translated  into 
English.  E.  S.  Miller 

Stephens  College 

*  Giulio  Natali.  Fronde  sparte:  Saggi  e  dis- 
corsi  (1947-1959).  Padova,  cedam.  1960. 
267  pages.  2,000  1. 

All  articles  in  this  book  have  been  previously 
published;  many  of  them  were  also  presented 
as  commemorative  lectures.  Because  they  were 
conceived  to  serve  at  public  functions,  the  ob¬ 
servations  contained  in  this  group  of  articles 
arc  not  always  new  and  independent.  The 
range  of  the  essays — all  limited  to  Italian  lit¬ 
erature,  except  one  dealing  with  the  Italian 
translator  of  Gessner,  Aurclio  Bertbla — ex¬ 
tends  from  Dante  to  the  present,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  arc  concerned  with  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  with  Romanticism. 
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The  two  essays  on  Dante,  a  close  reading 
of  Purgatorio  XVIII  and  an  examination  of 
“ugly”  lines  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  arc  good 
examples  of  the  sensitivity  to  aesthetic  values, 
which  distinguishes  Italian  scholarship  so  fa¬ 
vorably  from  that  of  other  countries.  Of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  is  the  brief  history  of 
the  expression,  so  dear  to  Tasso  and  Manzoni, 
“un  non  so  ch^”;  examples  are  given  from 
Pctrarca  to  the  present.  However,  the  very 
breadth  of  the  examples  adduced  refutes  the 
author’s  thesis  that  this  expression  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  pre-Romanticism. 

A  number  of  essays  are  devoted  to  eight¬ 
eenth  century  neo-Classicism:  the  manifold  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  great  archeologist  Visconti,  the 
dramatic  defects  of  Foscolo’s  Ajace,  with  ob¬ 
servations  applicable  to  European  tragedy 
around  1800  in  general,  the  refutation  of  the 
generally  accepted  view  that  Canova’s  statue 
“The  Graces”  was  the  direct  inspiration  for 
Foscolo’s  poem.  Among  the  essays  dealing 
with  pxjst-Romantic  literature,  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  is  that  on  the  Sicilian  poet,  critic,  and 
literary  historian  Cesareo,  the  enemy  of  French 
decadent  poetry,  whose  aesthetic  convictions 
show  a  significant  affinity  with  Croce’s  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Tfie  volume  concludes  with  an  essay  in 
which  the  author  surveys  his  career  as  a  schtJ- 
ar,  which  is  interesting  for  the  insights  it  offers 
into  Italian  academic  life;  it  is  less  edifying, 
however,  in  its  defense  of  collaboration  with 
the  Fascist  regime  and  in  its  rather  poindess 
criticism  of  Croce,  a  polemic  that  is  also  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  other  essays.  This  article  re¬ 
veals  with  particular  poignancy  the  blemishes 
in  a  devoted,  industrious,  and  fruitful  aca¬ 
demic  career:  the  nationalism  in  the  author’s 
attitude  toward  literature  (Italian  literature 
seems  to  him  almost  completely  isolated  from 
other  countries,  a  self-sufficient  body),  and 
his  inadequate  philosophical  training  (his 
censures  of  Croce  arc  largely  based  on  mis¬ 
understandings).  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  book  can  be  read  with  considerable 
profit;  the  solidity  of  the  information  offered 
will  compensate  for  an  occasional  narrowness 
of  viewpoint. 

Uenhard  Bergei 
Queens  College 

K  Angelo  Romanb,  ed.  La  cultura  italiana 
del  '900  attraverso  le  riviste.  Ill:  “La  Voce" 
(1908-1914).  Torino.  Einaudi.  1960.  801 
pages.  5,000  1. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  century  Italian  cul¬ 
ture  underwent  a  profound  revival  and  trans¬ 


formation.  Croce,  Gentile,  Papini,  and  Prezzo- 
lini,  Amcndola  and  Salvemini  were  among 
the  men  responsible  for  discussing  new  ideas, 
presenting  new  problems,  and  suggesting  new 
solutions.  Their  views  were  published  in  a 
series  of  philosophical  and  literary  magazines, 
which  to  this  day  remain  the  most  significant 
documents  of  the  various  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  period.  La  Voce  was  one  of  these 
magazines:  founded  in  1908  by  Giuseppe 
Prezzolini,  it  soon  became  the  open  forum 
where  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  time, 
and  a  large  number  of  philosophical  ideas,  were 
debated  at  length;  the  first  period  of  its  life  was 
concluded  in  1914,  when  Prezzolini  resigned 
his  editorship  in  favor  of  Giuseppe  Dc  Ro- 
bertis  and  the  magazine  was  transformed  into 
a  purely  literary  journal.  The  great  merit  of 
Prezzolini  was  not  to  present  new  ideas  but 
to  gather  around  himself  a  group  of  young 
men,  many  of  whom  were  then  becoming 
known  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  and  who 
later  played  a  key  role  in  twentieth  century 
Italian  culture. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  a  vast 
anthology  containing  the  main  articles  and 
essays  which  appeared  in  La  Voce  from  1908 
to  1914.  Since  the  magazine  itself  cannot  be 
found,  except  in  a  few  of  the  major  libraries, 
this  volume  is  not  only  welcome  but  indis¬ 
pensable  to  anyone  who  wants  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  most  important  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  culture  of  pre-World  War  One 
Italy.  It  is  an  extremely  readable  and  still 
timely  book.  The  discussions  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  that  period — the  Lybian  War,  the 
conditions  of  the  political  and  governmental 
affairs,  the  need  for  a  reform  of  the  school 
system,  and  the  feeling  that  a  World  War 
was  about  to  be  ignited — are  fascinating  and 
deserve  to  be  studied. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  examine  here  in 
detail  a  book  of  this  importance  and  size.  The 
introduction  alone  (by  Angelo  Romano), 
which  is  a  substantid  piece  of  scholarship, 
would  call  for  a  long  review.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  point  out  the  general  contents  and  exhort 
anyone  interested  in  the  European  culture  of 
our  century  to  put  it  on  his  list  of  “musts.” 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

*  Mario  Lambroca.  L'usignolo  di  Boboli 

( Cinquant'anni  di  vita  musicale).  Venezia. 

Neri-Pozza.  1959.  290  pages  -f*  16  plates. 

2,000  1. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  is  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser  and  music  critic  who  has  long  been 
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identified  with  the  lyric  theater  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  The  book  is  an  account  of  the 
last  fifty  years  of  musical  life  in  Italy,  as 
chronicled  by  “the  BolxJi  nightingale.”  It  is 
written  as  a  series  of  open  letters  to  a  young 
friend,  a  form  which  permits  the  freely  asso¬ 
ciative  type  of  writing  dear  to  Italian  journal¬ 
ism.  There  is  a  series  of  fascinating  vignettes 
of  outstanding  musical  and  theatrical  person¬ 
alities  whom  Labroca  has  known,  as  well  as 
accounts  of  the  inception  of  various  music 
festivals,  particularly  the  Florentine  “Maggio 
Musicale.”  Illustrations  are  from  the  author’s 
collection  of  photographs  and  sketches. 

Wilton  Mason 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Riccardo  Malipiero.  Debussy.  Brescia.  “La 
Scuola.”  Rev.  ed.,  1959.  127  pages.  500  1. 
TThe  most  valuable  part  of  this  short  study  of 
Debussy’s  life  and  works  is  to  be  found  in  the 
thoughtful  introductory  chapter  which  offers 
an  evaluation  of  the  composer  as  a  transitional 
figure  partaking  of  both  nineteenth  century 
Romanticism  and  twentieth  century  anti-Ro- 
manticism.  The  measure  of  the  composer’s  im¬ 
portance  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  (as  with 
Wagner)  his  successors  have  been  forced  to 
take  stands  fer  or  against  him.  ITie  remainder 
of  the  book  adds  litde  to  our  curiously  frag¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  Debussy’s  personal  life 
but  does  offer  discussions  and  evaluations  of 
his  major  works.  There  are  no  formal  or  har¬ 
monic  analyses,  and  musical  examples  are 
lacking. 

Wilton  Mason 
University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Luigi  di  Piero  Guicciardini.  Del  Savona¬ 
rola.  Bono  Simonetta,  ed.  Firenze.  Ol- 
schki.  1959.  165  pages  -f-  4  plates.  2,000  1. 
At  the  beginning  of  August,  1530,  the  Flor¬ 


The  Second  Conference  of  African  and  Asiatic  Writ¬ 
ers  will  take  place  at  Cairo  in  November  of  this  year. 
The  date  and  content  were  decided,  a  short  time  ago, 
at  a  session  of  the  preparatory  committee,  in  which 
members  of  thirteen  countries  took  part  (among  others 
USSR,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Ceylon).  The  November  Conference  will 
have  on  its  program  the  following  items;  ( 1 )  the  writ¬ 
ers’  task  in  the  struggle  of  African  and  Asiatic  nations 
against  imperialism  and  colonialism  and  for  peace  in 
the  world;  (2)  the  importance  of  translations  of  lit¬ 


entines  lost  a  crucial  battle  (Gavinana)  for  in¬ 
dependence  against  Imperial  troops.  The  Medi¬ 
ci  again  came  into  power  in  the  city,  and  the 
spirit  of  Savonarola  was  finally  crushed.  Del 
Savonarola  is  a  weighted  dialogue  between 
two  Tuscan  politicians.  In  it  pragmatic  political 
behavior  is  the  victor  over  the  theocracy  of 
Savonarola. 

Luigi  Guicciardini  (1478-1551),  Renais¬ 
sance  politician,  author,  and  brother  of  the 
well  known  Francesco,  was  practically  un¬ 
known  before  the  last  decade.  With  his  redis¬ 
covery  by  Rude^f  von  Albertini  in  the  1950’s, 
his  deserved  importance  is  slowly  being  real¬ 
ized.  The  publication  of  the  introductory  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  dialogue  contained  in  this  book 
should  help  political  theorists  and  philosophers 
of  history  to  understand  more  fully  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  Renaissance  thought. 

Kenneth  Pratt 
Los  Angeles  State  College 


M 


erary  works  for  the  reinforcement  of  solidarity  among 
the  African  and  Asiatic  nations  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cultural  relations.  The  following  questions 
will  be  on  the  program  of  the  sub-committees:  (1)  the 
development  of  national  cultures;  (2)  the  revaluation 
of  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations’  history  and  the 
promotion  of  their  culture;  (3)  examination  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  writers  of  these  countries  work,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  possibilities  for  publication. 

Uterdrni  noviny 


**  Marco  Tabarrini.  Diario  1859-1860.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Le  Monnier.  1959.  xlvii  -f-  159 
pages.  1,300  1. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  promising  series, 
“Studies  and  Documents  of  the  History  of  the 
Risorgimento.”  The  prominent  Tuscan  his¬ 
torian,  Marco  Tabarrini,  impressed  by  the 
events  of  his  time,  began  this  diary  in  January 
of  1859  and  carried  it  on  until  the  28th  of 
March,  1860.  As  a  patriotic  Tuscan,  Tabar¬ 
rini  mixes  his  personal  regrets  at  the  loss  of 
Tuscan  autonomy  with  a  more  clinical  account 
of  the  events  which  created  a  politically  united 
Italy.  The  most  significant  portions  of  the 
diary  derive  from  Tabarrini’s  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  of  occurrences  in  Florence,  but  the  au¬ 
thor  did  not  hesitate  to  comment  upon  hap¬ 
penings  of  a  more  international  scope. 

Kenneth  Pratt 
Los  Angeles  State  College 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Books  in  English,  see  “Headliners”) 

**  James  S.  Atherton.  The  Booths  at  the  Wake:  other  contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Zola 
A  Study  of  Literary  Allusions  in  James  the  artist.  Basing  himself  on  a  careful  and 
Joyce’s  ’’Finnegans  Wal(^e."  New  York,  penetrating  reading  of  the  worksheets  in  the 
Viking.  1960.  308  pages.  $5.  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  the  author  recreates 

The  Sixties  mark  a  new  era  in  Joyce  criticism,  the  genesis  and  composition  of  the  central  plot 
Scholars  have  now  moved  from  the  “what-is-  and  main  characters,  compares  the  historical 
Joyce-saying?”  approach  to  the  more  compli-  elements  in  the  novel  with  the  sources  Zola 
cated  problem  of  “how-did-Joyce-say-it?”  TTiis  drew  upon,  clarifies  the  relationship  between 
is  to  be  the  decade  of  minute  examination  of  the  characters  and  their  historical  prototypes, 
manuscript  and  galley  proof  drafts  of  Joyce’s  and  concludes  with  valuaWe  observations  on 
work  and  the  literary  sources  to  which  Joyce’s  Zola  as  a  political  scientist  and  historian  and 
esoteric  reading  led  him  in  fashioning  his  art.  on  his  novelistic  artistry.  The  inescapable  con- 
Atherton  performs  a  notable  service  in  identi-  elusion  of  the  author’s  study  is  that  Zola’s 
fying  and  categorizing  these  latter  back-  novels  are  not  merely  illustrations  of  natural- 
grounds  so  that  the  path  is  blazed  for  the  less  jstic  theories,  undigested  heaps  of  documents 
patient  or  less  erudite  reader.  Atherton’s  useful  designed  to  prove  a  thesis.  Selectivity,  restraint, 
illuminations  of  the  text  involve  treatment  of  imagination  were  needed  for  the  creation  of 
such  diverse  sources  as  The  Book^  of  the  Dead,  believable  fiction,  and  Zola  had  these  qualities 

Catholic  documents,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Swift,  as  well  as  those  (power,  grandiosity,  effective 

Minor  errors  detract  little  from  the  value  of  his  handling  of  collective  movements)  usually  ac- 

investigations.  Marvin  Magalaner  corded  him  by  critics.  Students  of  the  French 

City  College  of  New  Yorh^  novel  stand  to  gain  as  much  from  Grant’s  in¬ 

sights  as  does  the  reputation  of  Zola. 

Walter  Clyde  Curry.  Chaucer  and  the  Me-  James  S.  Patty 

diaeval  Sciences.  New  York.  Barnes  &  Washington  and  Lee  University 

Noble.  2nd  ed.,  1960.  xxvi  -|-  367  pages, 

ill.  $4.50.  Frederick  Hiebel.  Novalis:  German  Poet 

Two  chapters,  “Destiny  in,rroi7ttran</Cmey-  —European  Thinker— Christian  Mystic, 
de,”  (Curry,  pmla,  1930,  xlv,  129-168),  and  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North 

“Arcite’s  Intellect,’’  (Curry,  jegp,  1930,  x?ux,  Carolina  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1959.  126  pages. 

83-89),  enlarging  this  standard  work  since  $3.50. 

1926,  show  Chaucer  s  debt  to  Boethius,  the  first  merit  of  this  study — a  more  concise  coun¬ 

discussing  Nature-as-Destiny  or  Fortune’s  ef-  terpart  of  the  author’s  first  book  on  Novalis 
feet  on  Troilus,  the  second  tracing  “intellect  (1951) — ^lies  in  the  informative  assessment  of 

to  Boethius  from  Aristotle  through  the  Church  fjoet’s  position  and  possibilities  in  connec- 

Fathers.  Thus,  previous  emphasis  on  meta-  ^vith  the  prevailing  intellectual  and  aes- 

physical  sciences  is  continued  here.  thetic  currents  of  early  Romanticism.  Fruit- 

Reliance  on  primary  sources  partly  amclio-  correlations  are  detected  between  personal 
rates  the  lacuna  of  scholarship  unrevised  since  spiritual  experiences  and  various  qualities 

1930.  Modern  trends  in  Chaucer  research,  structure  and  motivation.  One  might  have 
however,  manifested  by  the  selected  bibliogra-  wished  that  the  author  had  used  some  of  his 

phy,  are  obscured  by  m^s  and  variety  of  selec-  pertinent  observations  of  Novalis’s  character- 
tions.  A  specific  working  bibliography  or  a  imagery  for  a  more  comprehensive  and 

vital  index  would  be  useful.  critical  interpretation  of  his  main  works,  espe- 

However,  an  enriched,  classic  Chaucer  study  cially  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.  But  this  ap¬ 
is  again  in  print.  We  heartily  welcome  the  re-  parendy  exceeded  Professor  Hiebcl’s  basic  in- 
vised  edition.  Thomas  Jay  Garbdty  tention.  Without  doubt,  the  study  will  serve  as 

University  of  Michigan  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  creative  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  most  original  Romanticist  as  well 
**  Richard  B.  Grant.  Zola's  ’’Son  Excellence  as  to  a  number  of  literary  and  philosophical 
Eugene  Rougon.”  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  problems  of  this  period. 

University  Press.  1960.  146  pages.  $4.  Konrad  Schaum 

This  solid  and  convincing  study  represents  an-  Princeton  University 
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*  Carol  Maddison.  Apollo  and  the  Nine:  A 
History  of  the  Ode.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1960.  x  -f-  427  pages.  $6.50. 
Carol  Maddison’s  book  offers  a  competent  ex¬ 
amination  of  an  important  literary  genre  in 
Western  poetry.  Beginning  with  a  study  of 
the  classical  ode  she  proceeds  to  the  Humanist, 
Italian,  French,  and  English  types  of  odes.  The 
chapter  on  the  classical  ode  seems  slight  and 
lacks  originality,  but  repeated  references  to 
classical  antecedents  in  the  later  chapters  serve 
to  meliorate  this  situation.  The  chapters  on  the 
neo^Latin  and  vernacular  odes  contain  a 
wealth  of  material  carefully  treated.  Though 
Carol  Maddison  has  not  provided  a  definitive 
history  of  the  genre,  she  has  written  a  scholarly 
work  in  a  magnificent  area.  /.  C.  Hogan 
Cornell  U niversity 

**  Thomas  Middleton,  William  Rowley.  The 
Changeling.  N.  W.  Bawcutt,  ed.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1958.  Ixviii  140  pages.  $3.50. 

The  Revels  Series  has  begun  most  auspicious¬ 
ly;  emulating  the  New  Arden  Shakespeare, 
it  is  likely  to  be  as  satisfactory  a  venture  as  its 
very  distinguished  predecessor.  Bawcutt’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Middleton  and  Rowley’s  masterpiece 
is  exemplary,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  general 
reader  and  supplying  for  the  specialist  every¬ 
thing  he  would  require  in  an  inexjjensive  edi¬ 
tion  except  possibly  an  original  rather  than  a 
modernized  text.  The  editor’s  introduction  is 
of  especial  value.  He  does  not  offer  to  shed  new 
light  on  matters  already  well  considered,  but 
his  very  full  analysis  of  the  play,  arguing  cog- 
endy  and  experdy  for  its  full  structural  unity 
(a  matter  still,  strangely,  subject  for  debate), 
and  warmly  evaluating  the  authors’  very  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  achievement,  is  flawless.  It 
leaves  virtually  nothing  to  be  said,  and  it 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  any 
lingering  doubts  about  the  play’s  full  value 
which  might  have  been  encouraged  by  Bark¬ 
er’s  absurd  comments  in  his  recendy  pub¬ 
lished  book,  Thomas  Middleton  (Columbia 
University  Press.  1958).  C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Ronald  Paulson.  Theme  and  Structure  in 
Swift's  "Tale  of  a  Tub.”  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1960.  xiv  -|- 
259  pages.  $4.50. 

In  a  thorough  and  intelligent  way,  Paulson 
shows  here  “that  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  not 
simply  a  feu  d’esprit,  but  rather  falls  easily 
within  the  area  of  literature  .  .  .  concerned 
with  moral  problems.’’  The  kind  of  morality 


the  author  sees  Swift  concerned  with  is  both 
philosophical,  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  theo¬ 
logical:  “the  Tale  is  an  encyclopedia  of  errors 
or  fools;  and  its  parody  form  is  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  useless  speculation,  the  modern’s 
summa.”  To  support  his  points,  Paulson  con¬ 
vincingly  relates  the  Tale’s  parodistic  and  sa¬ 
tirical  imagery  to  the  language  and  form  of  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  century  philosophical, 
theological,  and  homiletic  literature  and  then 
shows  how  Swift  uses  these  in  a  careful  and 
deliberate  way  to  build  up  a  summation  of 
“modern”  folly. 

Not  since  Emile  Pons’s  work.  Swift:  Les 
annees  de  jeunesse  et  le  "Conte  du  Tonneau” 
(1925)  has  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  been  subjected 
to  as  intensive  a  critical  scrutiny  as  Paulson’s. 
One  would  wish  that  the  latter’s  labors  had 
resulted  in  the  “standard  work”  on  the  Tale. 
Unfortunately,  one  serious  defect  in  the  book 
denies  this  possibility:  where  the  ingredients 
of  Swift’.s  satire  insofar  as  they  stem  from 
English  sources  (Bacon,  Bentley,  Browne, 
Hobbes,  etc.)  arc  analyzed  with  care  and  ele¬ 
gance,  the  vast  group  of  classical  and  Conti¬ 
nental  sources  used  in  the  Tale  fares  rather 
poorly  at  Paulson’s  hands.  Secondary  sources 
from  our  own  century  are  relied  on  for  defi¬ 
nitions  of  “Ciceronianism”  and  “anti-Cicer- 
onianism”;  a  nineteenth  century  double  text 
of  De  rerum  natura  is  employed  to  illuminate 
Swift’s  Lucretian  allusions;  Sebastian  Brant, 
Descartes,  Montaigne,  and  Rabelais  are  seen 
not  from  the  sophisticated  critical  vantage 
point  of  Swift  himself  but  from  a  naive  and 
sometimes  superficial  point  of  view.  Someone 
else  will  have  to  scan  the  Tale’s  intricate  pat¬ 
tern  of  reference  all  over  again  to  rectify  Paul¬ 
son’s  perspectives  in  these  respects.  Whether 
the  correctness  of  this  study’s  conclusions  will 
then  have  to  be  challenged  is  a  question  only 
further  investigation  can  answer.  That  great 
service  has  here  been  done  to  Swift  scholar¬ 
ship,  however,  by  providing  many  cogent 
points  of  departure  for  further  study  of  the 
Tcde  is  undeniable.  For  presenting  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  well,  Paulson  deserves  high  credit. 

W.  B.  F. 

**  Mario  A.  Pavia.  Drama  of  the  "Sigh  de 
Oro,”  a  Study  of  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and 
Other  Occult  Beliefs.  New  York.  Hispanic 
Institute.  1959.  166  pages.  $4.50. 

The  role  of  the  occult  in  Spain’s  drama  of  the 
Golden  Age,  according  to  the  author  of  this 
book,  is  great.  Universal  motifs  supplied  most 
of  this  matter  to  dramatists — motifs  from 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  from  novels  of 
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chivalry,  from  Oriental  and  Moorish  folklore, 
and  from  local  folklore.  Pavia,  aware  of  studies 
on  this  subject  (Menendez  Pelayo,  Waxman, 
Calcott,  Nunemaker,  etc.),  nonetheless  is 
able  to  offer  further  contributions.  He  treats 
Celestinas,  classical  witches,  magic  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  love,  magic  rings  and  fountains, 
magic  in  domestic  life,  in  chivalric  themes,  as 
a  theatrical  device,  in  robbery,  in  treasure  hunt¬ 
ing,  in  weather  control;  the  treatment  of 
ghosts,  possession,  exorcism,  astrology,  ne¬ 
cromancy,  the  devil  pact  and  the  witches’ 
sabbath  as  these  phenomena  appear  in  the 
comedia. 

This  study  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
steadily  growing  volume  of  material  on  super¬ 
natural  lore  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
letters.  John  E.  Keller 

University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Ronald  Peacock.  Goethe’s  Major  Plays. 

New  York.  Hill  &  Wang.  1959.  236  pages. 

$3.95. 

The  author,  who  is  Henry  Simon  Professor 
of  German  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
has  chosen  to  discuss  the  major  plays  of  Goe¬ 
the,  which  in  his  opinion  arc:  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  Clavigo,  Stella,  Egmont,  Iphigenie, 
Tasso,  and  Faust  (Part  One).  Presumably  only 
these  come  close  to  being  dramatic  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  sense  of  the  term. 

Peacock  in  his  essay  asks  and  answers  these 
specific  questions:  Did  Goethe  write  good 
plays,  what  is  their  nature,  what  are  their 
merits  and  defects,  and  in  what  way  do  they 
show  a  consistent  character  in  Goethe  as  a 
playwright? 

The  discussions  of  the  plays  result  in  re¬ 
freshingly  unemotional  and  original  revalua¬ 
tions.  Particularly  valuable  arc  those  of  Iphi¬ 
genie,  Tasso,  and  Faust,  Part  One.  (Peacock’s 
analysis  of  the  hero  Faust  as  Faust  before  the 
wager,  and  Faust  after  the  wager  seems  espe¬ 
cially  brilliant). 

Whoever  wants  a  really  objective,  factual 
study  of  Goethe’s  major  plays,  and  not  of 
Goethe  and  his  major  plays,  will  be  grateful 
for  this  excellent  piece  of  scholarly  work. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

**  Althea  dc  Puech  Parham,  cd.  &  tr.  My 
Odyssey:  Experiences  of  a  Young  Refugee 
from  T wo  Revolutions  by  a  Creole  of  Saint 
Domingue.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  1959.  xxvi  205 
pages  -|-  8  plates.  $4.95. 

Educated  in  letters  and  manners,  a  young 


Creole  left  revolution-torn  France  in  1791  to 
return  to  his  native  Saint  Domingue.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  France’s  once  richest  colony  in  time 
to  witness  the  violent  revolt  which  led  to  an 
independent  Haiti  in  1804.  In  a  scries  of  let¬ 
ters  he  gives  the  only  known  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  burning  of  Cap-Fran^ais,  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  his  military  service,  exile  in 
the  United  States,  imprisonment  at  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  return  to  exile.  He  ideal¬ 
izes  the  life  of  the  “happy  .  .  .  semi-barbaric 
Africans”  who  are  “protected  in  youth,  nursed 
in  sickness,  and  retired  in  old  age,”  and  ac¬ 
cuses  French  armchair  philosophers  and  in¬ 
competent  government  representatives  for  the 
chaos  in  which  the  colony  found  itself.  His 
astute  and  frequendy  witty  observations  about 
colonial  Frenchmen,  Creoles,  freemen,  slaves, 
and  his  American  hosts,  are  interspersed  with 
appreciations  in  verse  of  the  grandeurs  of  na¬ 
ture  and  history.  The  author  shows  himself 
a  man  when  faced  with  the  rigors  and  bru¬ 
talities  of  war,  and  a  gendeman  when  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  unrealistic  social  life  some  Creoles 
still  managed  to  enjoy. 

The  letters  arc  beautifully  written,  and 
Althea  de  Puech  Parham,  a  descendant  of  the 
author’s  family,  has  translated  and  edited  the 
French  manuscript  with  great  feeling  for 
thought  and  word.  Karl  J.  Reinhardt 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Vsevolod  Slcssarcv.  Prester  John:  T he  Let¬ 
ter  and  the  Legend.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1959.  127 

pages,  ill.  $6. 

The  purpose  of  this  lovely  book  is  to  reproduce 
a  facsimile  of  a  copy  of  the  French  “Prester 
John”  letter  which  is  preserved  in  the  James 
Ford  Bell  Collection  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Library.  This  was  printed  ca.  1500  by 
Antoine  Caillaut  of  Paris.  Slessarev  has  made  a 
very  elaborate  presentation,  analyzing  well  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  concluding  that 
the  original  letter,  in  Latin,  dating  ca.  1165, 
was  the  work  of  a  northern  European  cleric 
who  was  resident  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  fac¬ 
simile  is  inserted  with  a  translation.  This  reads 
rather  well,  although  there  arc  a  few  passages 
that  could  be  elaborated  further.  The  reviewer 
suggests  that  “qui  ont  scs  piedz  rons  comme 
ung  cheval  .  .  .  ont  quatre  coustes”  (for  cous- 
tels,  facsimile,  p.  3.)  be  rendered  more  lit¬ 
erally.  Saggittaires  is  the  bestiary  name  for 
centaurs  and  should  not  be  translated  by  “bow¬ 
men”  (p.  71).  These  stones:  “esmeraudes,  sa- 
firs,  jaspis,  cassidoyncs,  rubis,  charbonclcs,  & 
cobasscs”  (facsimile,  p.  5)  should  be  rendered 
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emeralds,  sapphires,  jaspers,  calcedonies, 
rubies,  carbuncle  garnets,  and  topazes”  (p, 
72).  The  translator  does  not  seem  to  be  sure 
of  them. 

This  is  a  beautiful  example  of  printing,  de¬ 
signed  by  Jane  McCarthy.  The  ornaments  at 
the  chapter  openings,  the  use  of  red  and  black 
inks,  the  balance  of  each  page  on  cream  text 
paper  are  noteworthy.  There  is  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  650  copies.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
there  is  also  a  trade  edition. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Luitpold  Wallach.  Alcuin  and  Charle¬ 
magne.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1959.  x  -f-  325  pages.  $6.50. 
Knowing  very  intimately  the  Latin  vocabulary 
and  style  of  Alcuin,  close  adviser  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  Professor  Wallach  is  able  to  distin- 
^ish  effectively  the  part  that  Alcuin  played 
in  the  important  mandates  and  letters  that 
went  out  from  the  court.  The  author  examines 
also  Alcuin’s  Rhetoric  as  a  treatise  on  “good 
government”  for  Charlemagne,  and  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  source  and  character  of  the  treatise 
on  “Virtues  and  Vices.”  Some  250  letters  of 
Alcuin  are  extant;  it  would  seem  that  he  used 
them  himself  as  models  for  later  writing.  Wal¬ 
lach  comments  also  upon  the  school  of  epi- 
graphic  writing  at  Tours.  There  is  so  much 
minute  learning  packed  into  this  book  that 
some  readers  might  be  repelled  at  first  glance, 
but  this  is  not  right:  the  style  Is  easy  and  clear 
and  the  content  sharpens  our  understanding 
of  the  Carolingian  Renaissance. 

Urban  T.  Homes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Wiktor  Weintraub.  Literature  as  Proph¬ 
ecy:  Scholarship  and  Martinist  Poetics  in 
Mickiewicz's  Parisian  Lectures.  The 
Hague.  Mouton.  1959.  78  pages.  $2. 

This  short  but  valuable  monograph  examines 
Mickiewicz’s  largest  and  most  controversial 
work,  namely  the  one  hundred  thirteen  lec¬ 
tures  he  delivered  between  1841  and  1844  as 
professor  of  the  newly  created  chair  of  Slavic 
literature  at  the  College  de  France.  Weintraub 
begins  with  a  brief  account  of  Saint-Martin’s 
aesthetic  theory  and  proceeds  to  analyze  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  prophetic  criteria  determined 
Mickiewicz’s  interpretation  of  Slavic  litera¬ 
ture  and  history.  He  also  traces,  in  intelligible 
and  lucid  fashion,  the  evolution  of  Mickie¬ 
wicz’s  most  enigmatic  phase. 

Kenneth  F.  Letvdsl^i 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


*  John  H.  Whitfield.  A  Short  History  of 
Italian  Literature.  Baltimore.  Penguin. 
1960.  303  pages.  $0.95. 

Enthusiasts  of  Italian  letters  will  certainly 
welcome  the  publication  of  A  Short  History  of 
Italian  Literature  authored  by  the  noted  Brit¬ 
ish  scholar,  Professor  Whitfield.  As  the  book 
has  a  modest  price,  lively  style,  accuracy  and 
intelligence,  the  work  should  enjoy  much  fa¬ 
vor  among  students  and  the  general  public,  to 
whom  this  reviewer  warmly  recommends  it. 

Less  than  three  hundred  pages  may  seem 
woefully  inadequate  to  cover  satisfactorily 
such  a  rich  and  diversified  field  as  that  of  Ital¬ 
ian  literature.  It  is  to  the  author’s  credit  that 
he  succeeds  admirably  well,  managing  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  challenge  even  the  teacher  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  texts  analyzed.  Aside  from 
the  few  omissions  (the  dialect  poets)  and  an 
inadequate  emphasis  on  certain  important 
critics  (as  De  Sanctis  and  Croce)  the  book’s 
most  grievous  flaw  is  its  fragmentary  treat¬ 
ment  of  twentieth  century  Italian  poetry  and 
fiction.  Despite  the  fact  that  Ungaretti,  Mon¬ 
tale,  Quasimodo  and  Moravia  (to  mention  but 
a  few  names  that  occur  immediately  to  mind) 
have  been  writing  for  several  decades,  Whit¬ 
field  makes  no  attempt  either  to  describe  their 
work  or  comment  on  their  achievement. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  future  edition  of 
the  History  will  contain  such  a  badly  needed 
chapter  and  will  revise  and  bring  up  to  date 
what  is  otherwise  a  useful,  but  somewhat  pro¬ 
vincial  bibliography. 

Sergio  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

®  Yael  Dayan.  Envy  the  Frightened.  New 
York.  World.  1960.  187  pages.  $3.50. 

The  title  is  based  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs: 
“Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always.”  The 
author,  who  participated  in  the  Israeli  war  of 
liberation,  sees  the  young  fighters  swept  away 
by  their  own  prowess  and  bravery.  The  story 
begins  with  a  scene  of  small  Israeli  boys  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  courage  and  tenacity.  The  name 
of  the  game  is  “Who  is  strong?”  and  the  fear¬ 
less  participants  are  the  admired  winners.  Thus 
the  children  neglect  their  truly  childish  games 
and  they  grow  up  in  a  Spartan  life  of  compet¬ 
itive  strength.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ideal 
of  Yael  Dayan.  She  would  rather  see  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  with  a  little  fear,  a  little  softness. 
Men  should  strive  for  some  tenderness  rather 
than  aggressiveness.  The  twenty  year  old 
writer  grew  up  on  an  Israeli  farm,  studied  at 
the  Hebrew  University  and  joined  the  Israeli 
army.  Her  grandfather  is  one  of  the  first  pio- 
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ncer  settlers  in  Israel  and  her  father  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Israeli  Parliament  and  Cabinet;  most 
likely  her  writing  reflects  the  Israeli  life  of  her 
generation.  This  novel  shows  great  ad\  ance  in 
Yael  Dayan’s  writing.  Moreover,  it  carries  a 
message  of  human  compassion  and  goodness, 
as  well  as  some  humane  uncertainty  and  fear, 
for  ’’Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth.” 

Reuben  Wallenrod 
Brooklyn  College 

**  H.  D.  A/e  To  LiVe.  New  York.  Grove. 

1960.  184  pages.  $3.50. 

This  novel  by  the  distinguished  Imagist  poet, 
Hilda  Doolittle,  recreates  a  frenzied  section  of 
the  British  Bohemia  of  World  War  One  as 
observed  by,  and  realized  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  poet-heroine,  Julia  .Ashton.  The  narra¬ 
tive  focus  is  severely  restricted  to  Julia’s  vision, 
and  the  language  and  perceptions  of  the  nar¬ 
rator  make  a  vivid  mirror  of  an  extremely  self- 
conscious  consciousness.  However,  while  the 
sensuous  prose  of  the  novel  seems  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  a  single  cliche,  the  entire 
achievement  is  somewhat  hackneyed:  the  pain¬ 
ful  liberation  and  self-realization  of  an  artist 
and  woman  from  the  crushing  dominance  of 
marriage  and  mediocrity.  As  a  passionate  per¬ 
sonal  document,  the  novel  strikes  me  as  un¬ 
convincing — perhaps  because  it  is  overpersonal 
and  passionate  without  psychic  distance.  It 
is,  however,  valuable  for  its  illumination  of 
the  English  cultural  ferment  of  World  War 
One,  and  its  depiction  of  the  D.  H.  Lawrence 
circle. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
U niversity  of  Louisville 

^  Jon  Godden.  A  Winter’s  Tale.  New  York. 

Knopf.  1960.  275  pages.  $3.95. 

There  are  four  characters.  The  three  of  them 
in  a  triangle  are  an  author  and  two  females 
after  his  love — a  young  actress,  who  is  the 
villainess,  and  a  dog,  who  is  the  tragic  heroine. 
TTie  fourth  character  is  the  author’s  servant 
and  wise  counselor,  who  foresees  tragedy 
enough  to  fear  it.  Although  he  seems  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  other  three,  the  author  proves  the 
blind  fool  of  the  actress  in  bringing  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  These  four  are  isolated  in  a  stereotype 
of  a  Hizzard.  The  dog  is  more  nearly  indi¬ 
vidualized  than  the  human  beings.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  sounds  she  hears  in  the  dead  of  night 
makes  a  lively  page.  This  tale  is  convention¬ 
ally  vivid  and  takes  itself  quite  seriously.  It 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  except  by  those  who 
cannot  take  otherwise  a  story  of  a  dog.  Still, 
this  one  is  as  happy  a  way  to  pass  a  winter 


night  as  cards  are,  when  the  hands  run  nothing 
extra.  E.  S.  Miller 

Stephens  College 

**  Yoram  Kaniuk.  The  Acrophile.  Zeva 

Shapiro,  tr.  New  York.  Atheneum.  1960. 

182  pages.  $3.50. 

In  a  special  note  the  editors  explain  that  “Acro¬ 
phile  means  a  lover  of  high  places.’’  Whatever 
it  may  mean  to  the  writer  and  editors,  the 
reader  does  hnd  himself  in  a  rarified  artificial 
atmosphere  with  nothing  to  hold  to.  The  au¬ 
thor  tries  hard  to  show  his  intellectual  power 
and  his  sophistication,  but  the  story  remains 
soul-less  and  body-less,  a  very  weak  imitation 
of  Kafka  at  his  worst. 

An  Israeli  young  man  comes  to  New  York 
and  falls  in  and  out  of  love.  He  talks  endlessly 
to  himself  and  to  others,  reasons  with  himself 
and  with  others,  but  the  reader  knows  nei¬ 
ther  the  reasons  nor  the  conclusions. 

TTie  translator,  Zeva  Shapiro,  has  done  an 
excellent  job,  but  nothing  engenders  nothing, 
and  the  reader  leaves  the  novel  with  a  feeling 
of  the  rarified  air  of  the  Acrophile. 

Reuben  Wallenrod 
Brool^lyn  College 

Colin  Macinnes.  Absolute  Beginners. 

New  York.  Macmillan.  1960.  223  pages. 
$3.75. 

Absolute  Beginners  emerges  as  a  paean  to  the 
teenager.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  end  there 
for,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  often  misunder¬ 
stood  species,  the  author  is  forced  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  definition.  His  young  hero 
must  first  expunge  all  associations  with  the 
“Beats,”  “hipsters,”  Teddy  Boys,  et  al.,  before 
he  can  get  on  to  the  business  of  the  novel. 

The  nature  of  this  business  pivots  around 
the  recent  London  race  riots  which  lend  both 
structure  and  direction  to  an  otherwise  diffu¬ 
sive  plot.  The  teenager,  moving  through  this 
city  torn  by  tension  and  hatred,  and  himself 
a  marginal  member  of  a  coterie  demi-monde, 
is  envisioned  by  the  author  as  the  one  potent 
force  in  society  because  he  can,  hy  nature  of 
both  his  freedom  and  intensity,  reconcile  hat¬ 
reds.  Thus,  Macinnes  presents  an  interesting 
if  naive  panacea  to  a  problem  very  much  to 
the  fore  these  days. 

Alan  R.  Goldberg 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*  Stepas  Zobarskas,  ed.  Selected  Lithuanian 

Short  Stories.  New  York.  Voyages  Press. 
1959.  263  pages.  $5. 

Nothing  more  interesting  than  to  be  intro- 
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duccd  aWy  to  a  new,  still  unknown  European 
literature!  For  the  non-Lithuanian  reader,  who 
must  simply  trust  the  fluently  idiomatic  trans¬ 
lations,  at  least  the  introduction  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  open  to  evaluation.  Unfortunately, 
the  introduction  by  Juozas  Brazaitis  is  an  un¬ 
imaginative  cataloging  of  names  and  dates 
that  takes  little  note  of  the  English-speaking 
audience  to  whom  the  present  volume  is,  after 
all,  directed.  As  to  the  selection,  it  suffers  like¬ 
wise  from  a  narrowly  provincial  bias  that  al¬ 
ways  believes  whatever  is  dear  at  home  must 
necessarily  captivate  an  international  audience. 
Sympathetic  interest  is  hardly  stimulated  by 
such  an  excess  of  textbook  “classics,”  duly  ad¬ 
mired  at  school,  but  seldom  reread  in  adult¬ 
hood. 

The  definite  high  points  of  the  book  are 
“The  Devil’s  Marsh,”  a  well  told  tale  in  the 
realistic  manner  by  the  older  writer  Jurgis 
Jankus,  and  the  ironical,  poetic  “Wind  of 
Greece”  by  Algirdas  Landsbergis.  a  gifted  au¬ 
thor  of  the  younger  generation.  Two  elegant 
short  stories  by  the  diplomat  Jurgis  Savickis 
must  be  mentioned  next  and  finally  the  sar¬ 
donic  “Gravediggers”  by  Marius  KataliSkis. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  these  excellent 
stories,  many  of  the  other  selections  could  have 
better  been  replaced — without  great  loss  to 
foreign  readers — by  samples  of  the  almost 
Joycean  linguistic  density  of  Pulgis  AndriuSis 
and  the  often  surrealist  fancy  of  Antanas  Ske- 
ma.  Both  these  writers  are  unexplainably  miss¬ 
ing  from  this  first  selection  of  Lithuanian 
short  stories  in  English;  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  included  in  a  new,  revised  edition. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  only  recommend 
again  this  general  rule  to  well  meaning  com¬ 
pilers  of  anthologies  from  unknown,  small  lit¬ 
eratures:  present  just  a  few  outstanding  au¬ 
thors  liberally,  selecting  even  them  with  an 
eye  to  the  most  critical  foreign  reader.  There 
obviously  is  considerable  narrative  talent  in 
Lithuanian,  well  worth  the  effort  of  trans¬ 
lation. 

Ivor  lvas\ 
St.  Olaf  College 


bral  poet,  but  the  images  that  he  now  indulges 
in  deprive  his  poetry  of  the  chief  virtues  of 
“Movement”  verse:  a  downrightness  of  diction 
and  attitude  that  made  up  in  harsh  honesty 
what  it  lacked  in  genius. 

Tlie  dust-jacket  suggests  that  the  poet  “in 
that  timeless  and  iconic  way  which  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  art”  views  the  “challenges  of  mod¬ 
ernity  itself.”  But  Holloway’s  use  of  conven¬ 
tional  imagery  (for  example,  the  frequent  use 
of  fire  as  a  symbol  of  the  modern  holocaust 
and  terror)  avoids  rather  than  confronts  the 
challenges  of  this  thermonuclear  age.  Either 
Holloway  with  a  dull  iambic  thud  (devoid  of 
the  irony  that  he  probably  intends)  proclaims 
the  dangerous  times,  as  in  such  lines  as  “All 
ends  end  slowly  then  the  end  ends  quick,”  or, 
as  in  the  title  poem,  attempts  through  weak 
symbolism  to  depict  contemporary  man’s  pre¬ 
carious  position.  In  either  case  the  poetry  de¬ 
spite  its  competence  ends  chiefly  in  aridity. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Rutgers  University 

P.  J.  Kavanagh.  One  and  One.  London. 

Heinemann.  1959.  56  pages.  12/6. 
Kavanagh’s  first  volume  of  verse  reveals  a 
gifted  poet.  His  voice  is  pleasing.  He  is  both 
conversational  and  controlled.  Behind  some  of 
the  seeming  simplicity  lies  an  astute  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  writes  chiefly  in  rather  convention¬ 
al  meters,  and  uses  consonants  and  vowels 
with  a  light  deftness  that  suggests  the  true 
feeling  of  the  poet.  I  prefer  his  ironic  tone 
(rather  casual  like  “Movement”  verse)  to  the 
more  elegiac  one  with  its  cadences  rich  but  not 
quite  rich  enough  to  suit  the  poet’s  expressed 
emotion.  For  example,  in  “Yeats’  Tower,”  the 
poet  writes:  “Things  being  as  they  are/  You’ll 
understand  the  fear/  That  I  may  never  pass 
this  way  again.”  Those  lines  have  an  appealing 
clarity  that  the  following  lines,  where  perhaps 
more  is  attempted,  lack:  “All  day  a  tidy  wind 
has  filled  the  air/  With  last  reluctant  leaves 
like  brittle  birds.”  But  even  in  these  lines  there 
is  a  poet  sp>eaking.  Harriet  Zinnes 

Rutgers  University 


John  Holloway.  The  Fugue  and  Shorter 
Pieces.  London.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul. 
1960.  60  pages.  12/6. 

John  Holloway,  one  of  the  British  poets  who 
appeared  in  the  “Movement”  anthology  of  the 
Fifties,  New  Lines,  in  his  fourth  volume  seems 
to  he  abandoning  the  hard,  matter-of-fact  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  earlier  poetry  for  a  richness  of 
diction  controlled  only  artificially  by  the  lit¬ 
erary  forms  that  he  still  clings  to.  He  is  a  cere¬ 


*  Richard  Ellmann,  ed.  Edwardians  and 
Late  Victorians.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1960.  x  -|-  245  pages. 
Without  deliberately  trying  to,  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  this  collection  of  essays  bring  into  rather 
clear  focus  two  important  aspects  of  English 
literature  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century.  The 
twilight  years  of  the  Victorian  era  coincide 
with  the  beginnings  of  modern  literature,  and 
the  richness  of  this  transitional  period  in  many 
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ways  rivals  that  of  the  preceding  and  follow¬ 
ing  eras. 

The  scholars  and  their  subjects  are  Graham 
Hough  on  George  Moore,  Thomas  R.  Whit¬ 
aker  on  Yeats,  Gordon  N.  Ray  on  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  Gerald  Weales  on  Granville  Barker.  In 
general  studies,  Ruth  Z.  Temple  links  fin  de 
sihcle  literary  criticism  to  tenets  of  the  New 
Critics;  Helmut  E.  Gerber  analyzes  abundant 
past  and  present  definitions  of  the  Nineties; 
and  Richard  Ellmann  discusses  aspects  of  the 
secular  religion  of  the  Edwardian  writers. 

Separately  and  collectively  the  essays  arc 
valuable  aids  to  restoring  forgotten  or  misrep¬ 
resented  importance  to  a  period  and  its  writers. 

Tom  J.  Truss,  Jr. 

University  of  Mississippi 

^  D.  J.  Enright.  The  Apothecary’s  Shop. 

Philadelphia.  Dufour.  1960.  236  pages. 
$4.50. 

This  collection  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Two  of  the  essays  deal  with  Thomas  Mann, 
one  of  them  a  general  study  of  his  style,  the 
other  a  discussion  of  Doctor  Faustus,  in  which 
the  multistratification  of  the  story  is  found  a 
striking  feature  in  view  of  the  book’s  great 
unity.  In  an  essay  on  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa 
dagh,  Enright  compares  the  novel  with  the 
historical  documents  and  finds  Franz  Wcrfcl’s 
treatment  more  real.  He  discusses  Coriolanus, 
whom  he  considers  not  a  true  hero,  sees  Goe¬ 
the’s  Wilhelm  Meister  as  a  “memorable  anom¬ 
aly,”  compares  techniques  and  purposes  in 
Virginia  Woolf’s  To  the  Lighthouse  and  E.  M. 
Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India,  and  illustrates  the 
difference  between  poetic  satire  and  satire  in 
verse  through  Ben  Jonson’s  Volpone  and  Phil¬ 
ip  Massinger’s  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 
^vcral  essays  arc  devoted  to  poetry:  its  valid¬ 
ity  and  use  in  our  time,  the  lack  of  “public 
meaning”  in  modern  poetry,  Auden’s  “reluc¬ 
tant  admiration”  of  Rilke  and  hi.s  imitation  of 
Rilke’s  style.  A  “debate”  with  F  W.  Bateson, 
a  witty  dialogue  on  teaching  The  Cocl^tail 
Party,  and  critical  comments  on  various  lit¬ 
erary  opinions  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

I^slic  A.  Fiedler.  Nol  in  Thunder.  Essays 
on  Myth  and  Literature.  Boston.  Beacon. 
1960.  xiv  -f-  336  pages.  $5. 

Here  arc  collected  some  previously  published 
essays  (9),  prefaces  (2),  and  reviews  (10)  by 
an  original,  forthright  (and  therefore  some¬ 
times  controversial )  critic.  Besides  the  role  of 
myth  in  society  and  literature,  the  book  deals 


with  literary  theory.  Fiedler  says  that  no  essay 
has  been  included  which  says  what  he  no  long¬ 
er  believes.  So  we  may  assume  that,  as  of  the 
present,  this  book  represents  his  credo  upon 
the  subjects  that  arc  dealt  with.  The  title  comes 
from  a  phrase  in  a  letter  from  Melville  to  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  uniquely  fits  the  author’s  positive 
(and  negative)  positions. 

The  subjects  on  which  Fiedler  airs  his  views 
and  some  of  the  no’s  involved  arc:  Dante, 
Shakespeare  (no  to  actors  being  obviously  ac¬ 
tors,  to  women’s  roles  not  being  played  by 
women,  to  corpses  rising  to  receive  the  audi¬ 
ence’s  applause,  etc.),  Walt  Whitman  (no  to 
the  banal,  patriotic  poems,  to  the  myth  of 
Whitman  being  the  bard  of  the  common 
man),  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Peretz,  Kafka  and 
Malamud,  Faulkner,  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Cesarc  Pavese,  the  literature  around  the  Lco- 
pold-Locb  case  and  the  Twenties,  a  search  for 
the  Thirties,  the  un-angry  young  men,  class 
war  in  British  literature,  the  Negro  and  Jew 
in  American  literature,  the  essay  “Eye  of  Inno¬ 
cence”  (no  to  cult  of  children  as  paragons  of 
innocence  and  virtue),  logos  or  mythos  (no  to 
the  theory  of  poetry  as  the  baby  talk  of  the 
human  race),  the  essay  “Archetype  and  Signa¬ 
ture”  (no  to  the  assumption,  “Poems  cannot 
legitimately  be  used  as  material  for  biogra- 

phy”). 

We  cannot  even  begin  in  a  brief  review  to 
discuss  and  compare  the  value  judgments  and 
theories  advanced  in  this  volume,  but,  whether 
one  agrees  or  not,  these  writings  arc  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  valuable  to  have  them  collected 
into  a  meaningful  exposition  of  a  segment  of 
the  literary  philosophy  of  their  author. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  E.  F.  Jacob,  cd.  Italian  Renaissance  Studies. 
New  York.  Barnes  &  Noble.  1960.  507 
pages  -|-  22  plates.  $12.50. 

The  sixteen  essays  by  as  many  distinguished 
British  scholars  which  make  up  this  volume 
constitute  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Cecilia 
Mary  Ady,  of  St.  Hugh’s  College,  Oxford. 
The  subjects  treated  range  widely,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacob’s  very  general  introduction,  “An 
Approach  to  the  Renaissance,”  to  such  narrow 
and  specialized  topics  as  Armstrong’s  “An 
Italian  Astrologer  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VII,” 
and  Partner’s  “The  ‘Budget’  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Renaissance  Period.” 
In  keeping  with  Dr.  Ady’s  lifelong  interest  in 
the  princely  families  of  Renaissance  Italy,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  essays  deal  with  aspects  of  the  rule 
of  the  Sforza,  Medici,  and  Malatesto  families. 
Sir  Maurice  Bowra  contributes  an  extremely 
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interesting  chapter  on  “Songs  of  Dance  and 
Carnival,”  chiefly  those  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici, 
Poliziano,  and  Sannazaro.  “Latin  Verse  of  the 
High  Renaissance,”  by  John  Sparrow,  Warden 
of  All  Soul’s  College,  Oxford,  is  a  most  valu' 
able  addition  to  the  meager  critical  literature 
on  this  subject. 

Two  of  the  essays  are  concerned  with  art 
history —  Gombrich’s  “the  Early  Medici  as 
Patrons  of  Art,”  and  Edgar  Wind’s  “Macca- 
baean  Histories  in  the  Sistine  Ceiling.”  In  the 
latter  Professor  Wind  identifies  the  subjects 
of  several  of  Michelangelo’s  Sistine  medallions 
on  the  basis  of  illustrations  in  the  “Malermi 
Bible”  as  derived  from  the  Books  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  and  reconstructs  the  whole  series  as  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  Ten  Commandments — a 
penetrating  and  entirely  convincing  scholarly 
exposition. 

One  of  the  most  brilliantly  written  and  satis¬ 
factory  pieces  in  the  collection  is  J.  R.  Hale’s 
“War  and  PuWic  Opinion  in  Renaissance 
Italy,”  in  which  the  author  sketches  war’s  ro¬ 
mantic  aspect  for  the  Italians,  propagandized 
even  by  the  Church,  until  the  debacle  of  1494 
and  the  realization  of  the  inferiority  of  Italian 
arms  in  the  face  of  French  military  power. 
The  national  humiliation  thus  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  Machiavelli’s  pas¬ 
sionate  advocacy  of  a  citizen  army  for  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  of  Italian  unification  against  the 
“barbarians.”  IV.  Edward  Brown 

Lajayette  College 

*  Donald  R.  Pearce,  ed.  The  Senate  Speeches 
of  fV.  B.  Teats.  Bloomington,  Ind.  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Press.  1960.  183  pages  -j- 
2  plates.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  growing  li¬ 
brary  of  Yeats  materials.  All  of  the  sp»eeches 
which  Yeats  made  during  his  six  years  as  an 
Irish  r*  .  (1922-1928)  are  made  available 
here  foi  the  first  time,  in  an  intelligent  and 
informative  editorial  presentation.  The  book  is 
delightful  as  well  as  instructive,  for  though  the 
Yeatsian  rhetoric  is  by  and  large  absent,  that 
rhetoric  appears  in  sudden  and  moving 
rhythms  when  Yeats’s  imagination  is  exercised 
by  some  subject  under  senate  discussion:  di¬ 
vorce,  the  Lane  cc^lection  of  paintings,  the 
preservation  of  ancient  Irish  manuscripts.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  p)eculiarly  Irish  wit  of  Yeats  sparks 
out  unexpectedly  and  brilliantly  from  the  seri¬ 
ous,  technical  and  legal,  contexts  of  many 
sp)eeches.  The  most  rewarding  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  demonstration  it  gives  of  a  great 
px)et  involved  in  the  daily  and  often  tedious 
px>litical  business  of  his  nation,  without  dimi¬ 


nution  of  his  greatness  or  compromise  of  his 
imagination. 

Sarah  Y oungblood 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Colin  Wilson.  The  Stature  of  Man.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1959. 171  pages.  $3. 
The  Stature  of  Man  offers  another  opportun¬ 
ity  to  view  the  voyage  of  Colin  Wilson’s  soul 
among  masterpieces.  While  The  Outsider 
seems  a  result  of  Wilson’s  discovery  of  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  Henri  Barbusse,  and  other  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  “underground  man”;  while 
Religion  and  the  Rebel  seems  a  result  of  his 
discovery  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  certain 
quasi-mystics;  so  this  latest  hook  seems  the 
result  of  his  discovery  of  David  Riesman  and 
William  H.  Whyte.  Wilson  borrows  the  ex¬ 
pressions  “inner-directed”  and  “other-direct¬ 
ed”  from  Riesman’s  The  Lonely  Crowd  and 
attempts  to  apply  them  first  to  society  and  then 
to  literature. 

His  conclusions  indicate  that  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  other-directed  in  all  phases  of 
our  activity.  Through  a  rapid  survey  of  recent 
literature  Wilson  points  out  the  gradual  dis- 
app>earance  of  the  hero  from  fiction  so  that 
m^ern  literature  is  weighted  down  with  the 
other-directed  man  (“the  cult  of  the  ordinary 
chap”).  His  love  of  formulas  and  abstract 
terms  results  in  something  like  the  following 
“equations”:  inner-directed  man=existential 
hero=:freedom;  other-directed  man=vanish- 
ing  hero= fallacy  of  insignificance. 

We  have  to  admire  Colin  Wilson  for  his 
wide  reading,  his  genuine  appreciation  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  his  ability  to  assimilate  and  use 
effectively  impressive  stores  of  information. 
We  cannot  always  be  sympathetic  with  his 
literary  judgments:  “no  English  novel  of  the 
Fifties  can  compare,  for  sheer  technical  skill, 
with  Grace  Metalious’s  Peyton  Place." 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 


^  Leonard  M.  Marsak.  Bernard  de  Fonte- 
nelle:  The  Idea  of  Science  in  the  French 
Enlightenment.  Philadelphia.  American 
Philosophical  Society.  1959.  64  pages. 
$1.50. 

The  old  belief  that  Bernard  de  Fontenelle  was 
a  mere  px)pularizer  of  science,  a  dilettante,  or, 
at  best,  a  strict  follower  of  the  Cartesian  tra¬ 
dition  is  ably  refuted  by  the  author.  In  a 
scholarly,  clear,  and  concise  manner,  this 
monograph  discussed  in  depth  Fontenelle’s 
views  on  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  math¬ 
ematics,  and  philosophy  and  concludes  that 
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this  important  contributor  of  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  thought  was  a  “critic  and  philosopher  of 
science.”  In  addition  to  being  a  writer  of  merit, 
Fontenelle  is  depicted  as  a  thinker  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  time. 

Professor  Marsak’s  skilfully  presented  thesis 
contributes  greatly  to  an  understanding  of 
Bernard  de  Fontenelle’s  work. 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Oi{lahor^a 

**  Ernest  Lee  Tuveson.  The  Imagination  as 
a  Means  of  Grace:  Locl^e  and  the  Aesthet¬ 
ics  of  Romanticism.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1960. 218  pages. 

$5. 

This  book,  aimed  toward  a  sharper  definition 
of  Romanticism  through  its  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  sources,  “is  concerned  with  some  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  idea  of  the 
imagination,  especially  that  of  literature,  which 
Locke’s  new  model  of  the  mind  brought 
about.”  With  Newton  the  “locus  of  divinity” 
was  removed  (“with  wonderful  ease  and 
speed”)  to  nature;  with  Locke  the  “locus  of 
reality”  was  shifted  to  the  perceiving  mind. 
The  imagination,  in  Tuveson’s  scheme,  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  “means  of  grace,”  a  way  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  man  and  the  natural  order,  a 
process  of  identification  resulting  in  a  sense  of 
harmony.  The  important  applications  of  this 
theory  (for  example,  Wordsworth’s  attempt 
and  failure  to  achieve  such  harmony)  are 
mainly  implicit  in  Tuveson’s  well  documented 
study,  which  is  intended  primarily  to  establish 
the  theory.  But  eighteenth  century  nature 
rhapsodies,  interest  in  the  picturesque,  poetic 
diction.  Gothic  tales  of  horror  are  some  of  the 
literary  matters  significantly  touched  upon. 

Iacl(  Stillinger 
University  of  Illinois 

Reino  Virtanen.  Claude  Bernard  and  His 
Place  in  the  History  of  Ideas.  Lincoln, 
Neb.  University  of  Nebraska  Press.  1960. 
ix  -|-  156  pages.  $4.25. 

Tliis  much  needed  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
study  of  the  great  physiologist  is  based  on  an 
unusually  full  acquaintance  with  modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  philosophic  doctrines.  After  identi¬ 
fying  the  leading  strands  of  classical  philoso¬ 
phy  (E)escartes,  Pascal,  Leibniz,  and  Kant)  in 
Bernard  and  disentangling  his  thought  from 
Comte’s,  the  author  examines  Bernard’s  elabo¬ 
rations  of  three  key  ideas  (scientific  method, 
the  nature  of  life,  determinism)  and  modern 
reactions  to  them.  In  two  central  chapters  he 


makes  clear  Bernard’s  influence,  sometimes 
direct,  sometimes  indirect,  on  physiology  (Hal¬ 
dane,  Henderson,  Cannon),  psychology  (Pav¬ 
lov),  and  philosophy  (Bergson),  and  his  im¬ 
pact  on  literature  and  criticism,  especially  on 
Zola  and  Bourget.  He  concludes  by  fending 
off  the  attempts  made  to  capture  Bernard  for 
Catholicism,  and  restores  him  to  his  true  do¬ 
main:  experimental  rationalism. 

fames  S.  Patty 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

^  Mary  A.  Wyman.  The  Lure  for  Feeling  in 
the  Creative  Process.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1960.  xiii  -1-192  pages. 
$4.75. 

The  author  sees  the  outstanding  truth  about 
the  natural  world  in  the  fact  that  nature  re¬ 
veals  itself  to  human  experience  as  in  a  state 
of  creative  advance.  Whitehead’s  lure  for  feel¬ 
ing  is  understood  as  the  original  principle, 
guiding  nature  to  order  and  value,  and  leading 
the  spirit  to  the  realization  of  potentiality.  It 
suggests  purpose,  and  the  author  finds  it  in 
Whitehead’s  works  in  the  form  of  God’s  per¬ 
suasive  introduction  of  purpose  as  well  as  in 
the  urge  of  the  soul  toward  perfection. 

The  mystical  point  of  view  suggested  in 
the  title  of  the  volume  is  described  in  an  essay 
on  Chinese  mysticism  and  Wordsworth.  The 
connection  with  Whitehead  is  expressed  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  actualizing  of  potentiality  in 
the  philosophy  of  organism.  A  major  study 
deals  with  the  metaphysical  common  ground 
of  Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Whitehead,  and  es¬ 
tablishes  a  convergence  of  their  thought  on 
some  major  categories.  A  paper  on  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  Whitman’s  agreement  on  the  need 
of  harmony  between  science  and  religion  an¬ 
ticipates  Whitehead’s  general  problem  of  the 
rift  between  the  world  of  common  knowledge 
and  the  world  of  science.  The  volume  ends 
with  an  evaluation  of  Wordsworth’s  influence 
on  Whitehead. 

Professor  Wyman’s  sensitive  interpretation 
aims  at  linking  Whitehead’s  metaphysical  the¬ 
ories  with  the  humanistic  literary  and  poetic 
tradition.  The  inclusive  and  rather  indeter¬ 
minate  character  of  the  phrase,  lure  for  feel¬ 
ing,  does  not  properly  unite  the  five  studies, 
and  the  sweep  with  which  ^  Whitehead’s 
thought  is  related  to  earlier  writers  remains 
inconclusive  as  to  the  importance  of  such  links. 
Some  contemporary  examples  of  the  lure  for 
feeling  in  the  epilogue  are  platitudinous.  In 
spite  of  many  worthwhile  reflections,  such  as 
her  remarks  on  Whitehead’s  Platonism,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wyman  has  fallen  short  of  her  purpose 
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“to  reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  White¬ 
head’s  metaphysical  theories.” 

P.  /.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 

**  Constantine  Cavarnos.  Anchored  in  God. 

Athens.  “Astir.”  1959.  230  pages,  Ul. 
Constantine  Cavarnos,  an  American  scholar 
of  Greek  descent,  is  highly  qualified  to  write 
a  book  on  the  life,  art,  and  thought  on  the 
Holy  Mountain  of  Athos.  He  has  a  good  com¬ 
mand  of  modern  Greek,  and  is  quite  at  home 
in  Eastern  Orthodox  theology  and  Byzantine 
art  (his  other  interesting  and  stimulating  work 
is  in  Byzantine  Sacred  Art).  The  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  clearly  and  objectively,  and  introduces  us 
to  the  unworldly  monasticism  of  the  Halikidiki 
peninsula  of  northern  Greece.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  daily  life  and  its  activities  in  Athos, 
and  convinces  us  of  the  genuine  convictions  of 
the  men  who  renounced  the  world  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  the  evil  temptations  and 
devote  their  life  and  love  to  God  and  Christ. 
Cavarnos  adds  a  special  merit  to  his  book  by 
including  detailed  and  keen  observations  on 
frescoes  and  panel  icons  and  their  role  in  the 
life  of  the  Athos  religious  community.  We  also 
welcome  the  characteristic  pictures  included 
by  the  author.  Michael  Rethis 

College  of  Emporia 

*  Winifred  Gerin.  Anne  Bronte.  New  York. 

Nelson.  1959.  xv  -f-  368  pages  -b  32  plates. 
$7.50. 

The  simultaneous  publication  of  two  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Anne  Bronte  to  remedy  the  previous 
lack  of  any  full-length  treatment  of  that  writer 
may  seem  to  augur  a  “revival,”  especially  since 
this  activity  is  the  result  of  no  really  significant 
scholarly  discoveries  about  the  most  shaded  of 
the  Haworth  clan.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
to  remember  that  two  swallows  do  not  make  a 
summer.  Of  the  two  books,  Winifred  Gcrin’s 
has  the  distinction  of  being  almost  twice  as 
long  as  that  of  her  rival,  Ada  Harrison,  but 
this  is  not  always  an  advantage.  Length  is 
often  due  to  a  somewhat  disorderly  structure, 
repetitions,  and  an  attempt  to  recreate  imagi¬ 
natively  the  author's  feelings  and  thoughts 
in  prose  that  is  never  masterly  and  on  occa¬ 
sions  is  merely  torrid  and  trite.  Less  satisfy¬ 
ing  still  is  the  author’s  addiction  to  a  kind  of 
intentional  fallacy  in  reverse.  She  is  too  much 
given  to  a  narrow  reading  back  from  the 
novels  to  Anne’s  own  experiences,  apparendy 
forgetting  that  where  works  are  strongly 
autobiographical,  more,  not  less,  tact  is  re¬ 
quired  to  separate  the  occasions  of  art  from 


the  occurrences  of  life.  This  essentially  im¬ 
perfect  grasp  of  the  processes  of  art  is  evident 
also  in  Miss  Gerin’s  most  significant  critical 
section,  her  analysis  of  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall.  Here  she  argues  for  Lord  Lowborough, 
rather  than  Arthur  Huntingdon  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Branwell,  as  though  echoes  of  the 
latter’s  character,  or  of  Anne’s  feelings  towards 
him,  need  to  be  limited  to  one  figure  alone. 

But  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings  the  volume 
contains  much  useful  information  about  the 
Brontes’  religious  background  and  social 
milieu,  and  it  is  enriched  with  copious  quota¬ 
tions  from  Anne’s  poetry  and  prose.  It  also 
contains  scholarly  annotations,  bibliographical 
appendices,  and  a  detailed  index. 

William  A.  Coles 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Joseph  Jones.  The  Cradle  of  "Erewhon" : 
Samuel  Butler  in  New  Zealand.  Austin, 
Texas.  University  of  Texas  Press.  1959. 
224  pages,  ill.  -|-  17  plates.  $4. 

In  this  sensiWy  written  book  Jones  successfully 
lays  many  a  ghost  of  Buder  criticism  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  putting  that  author’s  New  Zealand 
life  into  logical  perspective.  Dividing  his  study 
into  two  sections,  the  author  first  discusses  the 
social,  geographical,  and  intellectual  influ¬ 
ences  upon  Butler  from  1860  until  1864,  the 
years  spent  at  Mesopotamia  Station  and  at 
Christchurch.  The  second  part  consists  of  four 
incisive  chapters  relating  direedy  to  Erewhon 
whose  shadow,  of  course,  is  strong  upon  earlier 
pages  as  well.  The  Cradle  of  "Erewhon”  is,  of 
its  kind,  a  definitive  book  that  is  both  a  dis¬ 
tinct  addition  to  Victorian  scholarship  and  a 
mandatory  volume  for  students  of  Butler. 

fohn  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyoke  College 

**  Irving  A.  Leonard.  Baroque  Times  in 
Old  Mexico.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University 
of  Michigan  Press.  1959.  xiv  -|-  260  pages 
-|-  6  plates.  $6.50. 

The  purpose  of  the  book,  to  popularize  current 
concepts  on  the  Baroque  Age  in  Old  Mexico, 
has  bwn  very  successfully  achieved  through 
the  presentation  of  “persons,  places  and  prac¬ 
tices”  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Figures  as 
significant  as  the  Archbishop-Viceroy,  Fray 
Garcia  Guerra,  the  nun-poetess,  Sor  Juana 
Incs  de  la  Cruz,  and  the  CretJe  scholar,  Don 
Carlos  Siguenza  y  Gongora,  symbolize  vividly 
the  Baroque  spirit  in  New  Spain.  Professor 
Leonard  points  out  with  precision  the  trends 
that  appear  genuinely  Baroque  as  opposed  to 
nco-Medieval  scholastic  tendencies  or  to  those 
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that  already  foretell  the  seventeenth  century 
Age  of  Enlightenment.  The  central  chapters 
concern  themselves  with  cultural  mores  and 
intellectual  concepts  evidenced  by  curious, 
colorful,  and  interesting  facts.  The  savory 
anecdotes  are  always  illustrative.  An  index  and 
a  classified  and  useful  bibliography  close  this 
volume  that  is  preceded  by  a  good  synthesis  of 
basic  ideas  pertaining  to  the  Baroque.  The 
book  is  extremely  clear  and  precise;  it  con¬ 
stitutes  very  agreeable  reading  material  and 
an  excellent  procedure  to  introduce  the  lay¬ 
man  to  concepts  concerning  the  Baroque. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans 

**  Willard  M.  Wallace.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1959.  xiii  334  pages,  ill.  -f-  8 
plates.  $6. 

This  well  written,  attractively  printed  biogra¬ 
phy  will  be  welcomed  by  all  readers  interested 
in  Renaissance  England.  Although  it  does  not 
add  much  that  is  new  to  the  factual  informa¬ 
tion  already  available  concerning  Raleigh,  it 
performs  with  distinction  the  difficult  task  of 
showing  Raleigh’s  numerous  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  single,  rea¬ 
sonably  well  integrated  personality.  The  result 
is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  uomo  universale 
in  action.  Necessarily,  Wallace  concentrates 
on  the  long  period  of  disgrace  beginning  with 
Raleigh’s  involvement  with  Elizabeth  Throg¬ 
morton  in  1592  and  ending  with  his  execution 
in  1618.  This  plan  prevents  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  Raleigh’s  literary  activities  and  his 
role  as  intellectual  leader  during  the  Eighties 
and  Nineties.  However,  these  matters  have 
been  treated  by  Strathmann,  Bradbrook,  and 
others.  Wallace  deserves  high  praise  for  having 
done  so  much  so  well. 

O.  B,  Hardison,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Letters  of  Strindberg  to  Harriet  Bosse. 
Arvid  Paulson,  ed.  New  York.  Nelson. 
1959.  194  pages  -f-  4  plates.  $5. 

The  brief  marriage  of  Harriet  Bosse  and 
Strindberg,  their  child’s  birth,  and  their  tor¬ 
tured  separation  are  revealed  in  this  offensive 
and  pathetic  intrusion  upon  the  afterglow  of 
the  Swedish  genius.  These  selected  letters, 
taken  from  previously  published  Strindberg 
materials,  depict  Miss  Bosse  seeking  freedom 
from  the  possessive  fifty-three  year  old  play¬ 
wright  to  take  advantage  of  his  fame  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  hardly  a  strong  man  who  is 
stripped  bare  of  intimate  secrets,  who  whines 


and  grovels  for  the  crumbs  of  love  which 
Miss  Bosse  is  willing  to  dispense,  but  his  in¬ 
ner  nature  gleams  forth  at  times  in  strong, 
electric  shocks.  So  revealing  are  the  details 
that  the  reader  sometimes  recoils  in  shame  for 
wife,  husband,  and  the  letters’  editor  who 
would  permit  such  tatters  of  the  dying  and 
aged  Strindberg  to  be  exposed. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

The  Europa  Year  Bool(  1960.  2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa.  1960.  xiii  -j-  1,194  2<ol. 
pages;  xvii  -f-  1,179  2<ol.  pages.  $44. 
Since  its  1959  edition  (see  B.A.  33:4,  p.  476) 
this  eminently  useful  work  has  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  and  therefore  has  enormously 
increased  its  wealth  of  information.  The  pres¬ 
ent  edition  marks  the  completion  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  loose-leaf  Europa  and  Orbis 
encyclop>cdias.  Volume  I,  a  revision  of  the 
1959  edition,  covers  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  Vatican,  and  has  been  expanded 
to  cover  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
and  to  provide  much  additional  information 
about  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Volume  II 
covers  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia,  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia. 

Part  I  of  each  volume  is  devoted  to  organiza¬ 
tions  (227  pages  in  Volume  I,  and  56  pages  in 
Volume  II,  giving  the  history  and  administra¬ 
tive  structure  of  scientific,  cultural,  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  statistical  surveys  on  ex¬ 
ports,  industry,  and  the  like.  New  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  organizations  are  also  included,  as  are 
Nobel  Prize  and  Lenin  Prize  Awards.  Part  II 
on  countries  (names  are  given  also  in  their 
own  languages)  gives  many  statistics  and  de¬ 
tails  on  the  constitution,  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment,  political  parties  and  legal  system,  and 
religion.  Names  and  addresses  are  included 
with  other  data  on  the  press,  publishers,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  (here  the  pages  dupli¬ 
cate  some  of  The  World  of  Learning),  banks, 
etc.  This  reference  work  is  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  students,  employees,  and  agencies  of 
government  and  economics,  publishers  and 
communications  officers,  as  well  as  commercial 
firms  doing  business  abroad. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Paul  Harvey,  J.  E.  Hescltine,  comps.  & 
eds.  The  Oxford  Companion  to  French 
Literature.  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press 
(New  York.  Oxford  University  Press). 
1959.  X  771  2<ol.  pages  -|-  2  maps. 
$12.50. 

Conceived  as  early  as  1934  by  the  late  Sir 
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Paul  Harvey  and  completed  in  1958  by  his 
competent  co-worker  Janet  E.  Heseltine,  The 
Oxford  Companion  to  French  Literature,  a 
recent  offering  in  the  renowned  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  series,  is  a  useful  tool  for  teachers, 
students  and  researchers  and  deserves  a  warm 
welcome  to  their  shelves  even  though  the 
work,  as  stated  by  the  publishers,  is  compre¬ 
hensive  rather  than  complete.  Its  nearly  6,000 
entries  vary  from  brief  descriptions  to  longer 
articles,  most  of  them  devoted  to  writers  but 
without  overlooking  philosophers,  scientists, 
statesmen,  and  historical  institutions  or  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  biographies  are  concise,  the 
works  enumerated  with  dates  of  first  pub¬ 
lication.  The  period  covered  ranges  from  400 
A.  D.  to  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Second  World  War;  in  the  case  of  some  topics 
of  particular  interest,  this  terminal  date  has 
been  extended  but  the  publishers  wisely  dis¬ 
claim  this  volume  as  being  also  a  guide  to 
contemporary  letters.  The  arrangement  is 
alphabetical  and  the  helpful  cross-referencing 
generous.  “Appendix  I,”  being  “Pointers  to 
the  Study  of  French  Literature  and  Its  Back¬ 
ground,”  is  a  particularly  handy  feature;  “Ap¬ 
pendix  11”  has  two  maps  of  France,  one 
showing  the  present-day  departements  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  provinces,  the  other,  physical  fea¬ 
tures.  The  usefulness  and  range  of  the  work 
go  quite  beyond  the  publishers’  modest  state¬ 
ment  that  it  “is  intended  for  readers  who  want 
to  find  the  explanation  of  an  allusion  or  recall  a 
plot,  to  fit  a  character  to  a  book  or  an  author  to 
a  title,  to  relate  a  king  to  his  dynasty  or  a  move¬ 
ment  to  its  century.”  Ernst  Erich  Noth 

Marquette  University 

**  Claude  Hill,  Ralph  Ley.  The  Drama  of 
German  Expressionism.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1960. 
xi  211  pages.  $5. 

This  bibliography  of  German  Expressionism 


fills  a  big  gap  with  its  4,01 1  items,  conveniently 
subsumed  under  headings  and  subheadings 
which  facilitate  the  looking  up  of  material. 
The  two  chief  portions  of  the  bibliography 
deal  respectively  with  German  Expressionism 
without  regard  to  individual  authors  and  with 
individual  dramatists  from  Ernst  Barlach  to 
Franz  Werfel.  In  all  instances  German  pub¬ 
lications  are  given  separately  from  those  in 
English;  books  and  dissertations  are  listed  in 
one  section  and  articles  in  another. 

Since  scholars  and  students  will  find  the 
publication  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  tool, 
the  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef¬ 
fort.  Unfortunately,  there  are  very  many  mis¬ 
prints  as  well  as  numerous  inconsistencies  in 
the  listing  of  titles  and  names. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  William  York  Tindall.  The  Joyce  Coun¬ 
try.  University  Park,  Pa.  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Press.  1960.  163  pages. 
$5.95. 

For  readers  of  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  this  book  of  re¬ 
cent  photographs  of  Dublin  accompanied  by  a 
running  commentary  relating  the  scenes  to 
their  place  in  the  novel  will  be  welcome.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tindall  supplies  a  witty  introduction 
and  the  relevant  commentary,  but,  in  a  sense, 
the  photographs  speak  for  themselves  for  ar¬ 
dent  Joyceans.  Not  all  of  them  are  of  equal 
value  as  effective  photographs  or  in  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  text  of  Ulysses.  The  whole  vol¬ 
ume,  however,  has  a  charm  and  an  attractive¬ 
ness  lacking  in  such  pictorial  histories  as  Pa¬ 
tricia  Hutchins’s  fames  Joyce’s  Dublin.  For 
this,  the  author’s  special  knowledge  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  good  taste  of  the  university  press 
are  responsible. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yor\ 
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Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Headliners") 


**  Carlos  Droguctt.  FJoy.  Barcelona.  Seix 
Barral.  1960.  190  pages. 

This  second  novel  by  the  Chilean  author  of 
the  twice  prize-winning  Sesenta  muertos  en 
la  escalera  (Santiago.  1953)  is  the  story  of 
the  life  of  the  bandit  Eloy  as  reconstructed 
by  the  author  in  the  mind  of  the  protagonist 
as,  wounded  and  hounded  by  Santiago  agents, 
he  defiantly  held  his  pursuers  at  bay  through 
a  long  chilly  night  until  the  dawn  of  his 
death  one  morning  in  July  of  1941.  Unfold¬ 
ing  uninterruptedly  and  imperceptibly  from 
straight  narrative  to  personal  reminiscence,  the 
novel  achieves  character  creation  of  an  un¬ 
usually  high  order.  And  through  the  studied 
recurrence  of  a  number  of  seemingly  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  unrelated  details  the  author  breathes 
the  very  essence  of  everyday  living  into  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tense  final  hours  of  the  bandit’s 
colorful  and  dramatic  career.  Miomandre,  the 
author’s  French  translator,  has  very  aptly  class¬ 
ified  the  novel  as  a  “symphony.”  Out  of  the 
blend  of  modern  technique  and  American 
background  and  theme,  Droguett  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  creating  a  work  of  universal  appeal.  Here 
is  further  testimony  to  the  fact,  if  there  is  yet 
doubt,  that  the  Spanish  American  novel  is  no 
longer  a  by-product  of  Western  literature. 

John  E.  Englet{irh^ 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Josep  M.  Espinas.  Combat  de  nit.  Barce¬ 
lona.  AymL  1959.  247  pages. 

Here  the  reader  is  immersed  in  the  whirr  of 
those  enormous  heavily  laden  produce  vans 
that  constantly  eat  up  the  miles  from  Toledo 
to  Seville,  to  Cartagena,  to  Madrid,  to  Vigo, 
to  Pamplona,  to  Barcelona,  to  Bilboa,  to  Val¬ 
encia,  to  San  Sebastian — thirty-two  days  away 
from  home  on  a  steady  grind,  arriving  late 
but  always  obliged  to  leave  on  time  thus  sac¬ 
rificing  the  precious  sleep  at  ah  inn  only  avail¬ 
able  at  the  end  of  a  haul. 

TTie  “night  fight”  is  simply  the  struggle 
against  bad  weather,  the  hazards  of  the  road 
and  sleep  induced  by  fatigue  and  the  monot¬ 
onous  drone  of  the  motor.  Without  a  plot  or 
any  unusual  incident,  it  is  amazing  how  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  trip  becomes.  With  one  driver  at 
the  wheel  while  the  other  sleeps,  towns  roll 
by  and  the  hours  pass,  night  and  day,  in  an 


accelerating  obsession  to  get  to  one’s  destina¬ 
tion,  most  skilfully  evoked  by  this  significant 
writer  of  Barcelona’s  youngest  generation. 
Another  fine  volume  of  Ayma’s  ColJeccid 
Liter^ria. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Lloren^  Villalonga.  L’Ungel  rebel,  Palma 
de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1960. 148  pages.  20  ptes. 
Unlike  his  usual  bright  satirical  portrayals  of 
the  Mallorcan  aristocracy  at  home  and  abroad, 
here  the  distinguished  psychiatrist,  Llorenij 
Villalonga,  presents  a  most  sensitive  and  high¬ 
ly  perceptive  study  of  the  reactions  of  an  ideal¬ 
istic  and  Puritanic  Swiss  youth  of  eighteen 
to  the  world  of  the  moment. 

As  secretary  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  the 
world  and  imbued  with  youthful  determina¬ 
tion  for  self-expression  joined  to  a  strong  hu- 
manitarianism,  his  bewilderment  in  facing  the 
various  phases  of  current  Parisian  life  is  evi¬ 
dent.  His  existentialist  and  vaguely  Commu¬ 
nistic  biases  cause  him  to  break  away. 

Two  years  later  the  answer  to  his  problems 
appears  in  the  play  of  the  season,  a  tragedy 
based  on  hatred  emanating  from  tenderness, 
which  he  explains  in  the  suicide  note  that 
he  was  forced  to  write  by  his  irritation  against 
all  that  was  stupid,  disagreeable  and  horrible 
in  his  life.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Ft.  iJauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Karl  Bjarnhof.  Den  kprte  dag  er  long  nol(. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1960.  92  pages. 
12.75  kr. 

After  a  series  of  successful  novels  describing 
the  life  of  the  blind,  Danish  author  Karl  Bjarn¬ 
hof  has  decided  to  make  a  play  out  of  his 
novel  by  the  same  name  (See  B.  A.,  33:2,  p. 
154).  Essentially,  the  new  play,  in  ten  scenes, 
follows  the  plot  of  the  novel,  although  several 
episodes  are  omitted.  Just  like  the  readers  of 
the  novel,  both  the  spectators  and  the  readers 
of  this  play  do  get  a  convincing  picture  of  the 
life  at  an  institute  for  blind  women  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  present  edition  of  the  book  was 
published  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
play  at  the  Royal  Theater  in  Copenhagen. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Glencoe  Public  Libram 
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**  Birthc  Arnbak.  Huset  i  Brugge.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldcndal.  1959.  42  pages.  10.75  kr. 
Finn  Mcthling.  Stjernefioden.  K0benhavn. 
Gyldcndal.  1959.  55  pages.  10.75  kr. 
Bundgard  Povlsen.  Vartegn.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldcndal.  1959.  72  pages.  10.75  kr. 

Lars  Busk  S0renscn.  Digte.  K0bcnhavn. 
Gyldcndal.  1959.  47  pages.  10.75  kr. 
Birthc  Arnbak  comes  first  among  the  four 
poets  listed  above,  both  alphabetically  and  in 
literary  quality.  Not  that  she  will  set  Den¬ 
mark’s  little  lyric  world  afire — it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  she  can  ever  compete  with  the  best 
of  Danish  postwar  poets,  Bj0rnvig,  Jaeger, 
Sarvig,  and  Wivel — but  she  is  a  good  crafts¬ 
man,  as  Danish  poets  are  expected  to  be,  and 
she  knows  how  to  formulate  the  usual  woman¬ 
ly  messages  well;  “My  heart  receives  its  mor¬ 
tal  fear,  /  its  medicine  from  you.”  One  hopes 
that  the  chocolate  soldier  of  her  dreams  is  not 
Finn  Methling,  since  Methling  has  a  genius 
for  the  catastrophically  tasteless  erotic  poem, 
and  one  dislikes  to  think  of  sweet  Birthc  in 
his  brutal  hands.  One  would  wish  her  a  gender 
partner:  a  Busk  S0rcnsen  who  has  found  a 
mind-saving  remedy  for  a  terrified  humanity: 
“Yesterday  I  forgot  my  world-fear  /  for  three 
minutes  by  a  ditch’s  edge  /  modesdy  adorned 
for  spring  /  with  daisies  and  anemones.”  Or 
a  Bundgard  Povlsen,  who  has  a  sense,  unusual 
in  recent  poetry,  for  the  magic  of  the  trained 
classical  musician,  as  opposed  to  the  jazz  per¬ 
former  beloved  of  modern  verse.  Povlscn’s  ode 
to  Kathleen  Ferrier  is  worth  noting  not  only 
on  this  account,  but  also  because  it  captures 
(again  a  rather  unusual  phenomenon  in  the 
poetry  of  the  anxious  years  since  1945)  some¬ 
thing  of  the  age’s  convalescent  spirit,  instead 
of  its  fear. 

George  C.  School  field 
Dukje  University 

*  Jess  0rnsbo.  Digte.  K0bcnhavn.  Gyldcn¬ 
dal.  1960,  103  pages.  12.75  kr. 

This  new  Danish  poet  gives  fair  warning  in 
his  epigraph  from  Lewandowski  that  he  is 
tough:  “The  poet  is  like  an  open  knife  for 
the  reader  to  tread  upon.”  For  him,  poetrj'  is 
not  “a  soul  in  hiding,”  but  “a  doubtful  iden¬ 
tity  .  ,  .  a  cigar  butt  .  .  .  blasphemy  of  sdf, 
mUlions  of  eggs  sprayed  into  uncertain  waters.” 
The  eternal  feminine  is  an  unlovely  creature, 
“like  sweating  grapes,”  who  extracts  her  lover’s 
nerves  one  by  one  and  sticks  them  in  her  hat. 
Now  laconic,  now  explosive,  0rnsbo  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  poets  to  appear  on  the  Danish 
scene  in  some  time.  Richard  B.  Voudes 

University  of  Florida 


*  Inez  van  Dullemcn.  De  schaduw  van  de 
regen.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1960.  203 
pages.  7.90  fl. 

The  short  story  as  a  form  of  literary  art  is 
comparatively  new  in  Dutch  literature.  It  was 
rare  before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
stories  in  Meesters  der  Nederlandse  vertel- 
^unst,  compiled  by  D,  A,  M.  Binnendijk 
(1949)  and  those  assembled  by  C.  J.  Kelk 
in  Nederlandse  verhalen  date  from  after  1900. 
The  three  stories  in  De  schaduw  van  de  regen 
are  the  work  of  a  young  and  promising  talent, 
who  has  already  received  three  literary  prizes. 
One  of  these  was  a  travel  stipendium  and 
this  is  very  likely  reflected  in  “Een  eiland  in 
de  wind”  and  in  "Reisgezellcn,”  for  in  the 
first  the  scene  is  laid  in  Greece  and  the  other 
ends  up  there. 

All  three  stories  have  this  in  common:  that 
they  picture  deception  in  life,  either  totally  or 
temporarily,  as  contrasted  with  a  satisfactory 
human  existence.  What  makes  this  writing 
exceptional,  however,  is  the  evocative  power 
of  the  author’s  style.  It  forces  the  reader  to  for¬ 
get  himself  and  his  surroundings;  almost  from 
the  very  first  phrases  he  becomes  absorbed  in 
the  situation  at  hand.  Inez  van  Dullemen  has 
certainly  mastered  the  difficult  technique  re¬ 
quired  for  this  special  form  of  prose  literature. 
Tfiere  is  in  her  tales  a  continuous  switching 
from  reality  to  the  inner  life  of  the  characters. 
The  beginning  pages  of  “Een  eiland  in  de 
wind”  are  among  the  best  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing  recently  done  in  the  Netherlands.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  leading  critics  have 
praised  her  writing.  T,  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Cok  Grashoff.  Groeten  aan  Madame  Tre- 
va.  Amsterdam.  Wereld-Bibliotheek.  1959, 
112  pages.  4.90  fl. 

The  publication  of  this  short  novel,  more  or 
less  an  imitation  of  Fran^oise  Sagan’s  Bon- 
jour  tristesse,  must  have  been  somewhat  of  an 
event  in  fundamentally  conservative  Holland. 
It  is  the  stranger  for  the  fact  that  its  author 
has  so  far  used  her  talent  to  write  children’s 
books. 

The  imitation  is  quite  close:  the  principal 
locale  in  both  books  is  the  French  Riviera,  the 
subject  is  free  love,  be  it  of  variable  intensity. 
Yet,  the  Dutch  author  can  never  attain  the 
same  degree  of  freedom  from  established 
morals  as  her  French  colleague,  entrenched 
as  she  still  is  in  the  centuries-old  ethical 
concepts  of  decency  and  convention  in  the 
Netherlands.  And,  what  is  more  important, 
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C«ilc  in  Sagan’s  story  feels  perfectly  happy 
to  say  “Bonjour  tristesse,”  whereas  her  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Groeten  aan  Madame  Treva,  Bella, 
is  psychologically  stone-dead  at  the  end.  Cc- 
cile  is  a  self-willed,  egoistic  young  girl,  grad¬ 
ually  discovering  her  power  and  showing  it 
by  trying  to  dominate  others,  particularly 
Anne,  with  some  sense  of  responsibility.  Bella 
is  the  victim  of  her  own  moral  weakness  and 
of  a  vicious  world.  Both  books  can  be  properly 
called  literature  and  are  of  about  equal  quality. 

7.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Georges  Hebbelinck.  De  rozen  van  Kaz- 
anlik^.  Amsterdam.  De  Arbeiderspjcrs. 

1959.  142  pages.  6.90  fl. 

Hebbelinck’s  second  book  is  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  contemporary  ideological  conflicts, 
interspersed  with  carefully  observed  and  pre¬ 
cisely  written  nature  scenes  that  assume  sym¬ 
bolic  proportions — but  it  is  not  a  novel  in 
which  the  characters  live  apart  from  their 
ideas  or  in  which  the  elements  are  well  syn¬ 
thesized.  In  a  Flemish  community  the  work¬ 
ers  are  on  strike  because  they  suspoct  that  they 
are  producing  components  for  atomic  bombs. 
Girgon,  a  hero  who  indulges  in  Camus-like 
speculations,  sacrifices  himself  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  workers  to  take  over  the  factory,  but 
he  does  so  because  of  a  guilt  complex  that  has 
oppressed  him  ever  since  he  neglected  to  help 
a  comrade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Hebbe¬ 
linck  tries  to  compensate  for  his  failure  to 
evoke  a  sense  of  time  and  place  by  inserting 
numerous  passages  of  lusty  sensualism  and 
sensational  event,  narrated  in  a  laconic  style 
reminiscent  of  Hemingway  filtered  through 
early  Camus.  The  flashbacks  carry  us  not  only 
to  revolutionary  Spain,  but  also  into  Nazi 
concentration  camps  and  pre-war  Bulgaria, 
where  the  symbolic  roses  of  the  tide  were 
grown.  The  book  is  an  interesting  document 
of  the  author’s  ideological  views  and  lack  of 
commitment  and,  as  such,  it  is  typical  of  and 
as  good  as  much  contemporary  literature;  but 
it  does  not  succeed  as  fiction. 

Theodore  ZioH^pu/skt 
Yale  University 

**  Herman  van  den  Bergh.  Stenen  Tijdper\. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1960.  55  pages. 
4.90  fl. 

J.  Bernlef.  Kol^l^els.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 

1960.  35  pages.  3.90  fl. 

Leo  Vroman.  De  ontvachting  en  andere 
gedichten.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1960.  63 
pages.  4.90  fl. 

H.  van  den  Bergh  (b.  1897)  participated  in 


the  movement  early  in  this  century  in  the 
Netherlands  to  free  poetry  from  indulgence 
in  “playing  tricks’’  with  words  and  in  forced 
imagery.  His  motto  seems  to  be  that  poets 
“see  truly  what  he  does  not  see  who  seeks 
the  most.”  Van  den  Bergh  is  considered  some¬ 
what  more  important  as  a  critic  who  led  poets 
back  to  reality  than  as  a  creative  artist  in  his 
own  right.  In  this  little  volume,  entitled  “The 
Stone  Age,”  the  conviction  is  emphasized  that 
life  is  sadly  disillusioning  but  must  be  faced 
with  courage  and  a  modicum  of  hopo. 

About  J.  Bernlef  this  reviewer  has  no  in¬ 
formation  and  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
except  the  irrelevant  item  that  he  has  the  same 
last  name  as  an  Old-Frisian  minstrel  of  the 
ninth  century.  In  one  of  the  poems  he  asks 
the  question:  “Where  shall  I  find  a  word  which 
poetry  has  not  killed.^”  Possibly  his  often  fan¬ 
tastic  figures  of  spieech  can  be  explained  as 
attempts  to  answer  this  question.  In  spite  of 
this  theory,  this  reader  is  not  at  all  sure  that 
Bernlef  means  always  to  be  taken  seriously. 
However,  more  evidence  than  is  contained  in 
this  small  collection  is  needed  before  a  critical 
evaluation  can  be  attempted. 

Leo  Vroman  (b.  1915)  belongs  to  the  post¬ 
war  poets  who  revolted  against  the  established 
tendency  to  write  poetry  with  a  religious  or 
socio-ethical  moral.  His  group  insisted  on  the 
romantic  and  non-rational  nature  of  poetry 
and  therefore  on  its  complete  artistic  freedom. 
Poetic  language  also  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  fine  figures  of  spocch 
but  to  lead  the  reader  to  direct  contact  with 
and  intuitive  pjenetration  of  reality.  The  tide 
of  this  collection  might  therefore  well  be  taken 
to  mean  the  exposure  of  reality  by  “shearing 
the  wool  off  it.”  The  pxot’s  commitment  to  do 
this  is  here  and  there  brightened  by  delightful 
touches  of  humor.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

Eldert  Willems.  Het  sneeuwwonder. 

Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1959. 71  pages. 
3.90  fl. 

This  litde  vc^ume  may  presumably  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  some  extent  experimental.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  lines  is  unusual  and  makes 
smooth  and  easy  reading  somewhat  difficult. 
Tfie  persistent  practice  of  separating  and  in¬ 
verting  article  and  noun,  adjective  and  sub¬ 
stantive,  and  preposition  and  object  is  the 
principal  obstacle  and  continues  to  trouble  the 
reader.  Even  second  and  third  readings  do  not 
free  one  from  the  impression  of  ardficiality. 
Much  of  the  imagery  is  fresh  and  striking, 
though  not  always  particularly  revealing.  The 
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last  item,  “Suffering  and  Creating  Existence,” 
may  properly  be  called  a  prose-poem  and  seems 
to  be  an  imaginative  reflection  of  existential¬ 
ism.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux.  Gegist  beste\.  /.  ’s-Graven- 
hage.  Stols.  n.d.  267  pages  -|-  41  plates. 
12.50  fl. 

Gegist  bestel(,  freely  translated  “position  by 
dead  reckoning,”  is  a  good  indicative  title  for 
a  volume  of  essays  on  contemporary  or  almost 
contemporary  Dutch  authors,  mostly  poets, 
who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  or  who 
have  recendy  come  upon  the  literary  scene. 
Dinaux’s  approach  is  to  look  at  the  author,  or 
rather  at  his  work,  listening  with  an  open 
mind  and  a  receptive  and  unbiased  ear  to  what 
he  has  to  say  and  how  he  has  said  it.  Unlike 
many  critics  who  try  to  interpret  authors  in 
the  light  of  theories  to  which  they  adhere, 
Dinaux  takes  every  writer  at  his  own  value, 
attempting  to  enter  into  that  artist’s  world  of 
thought  and  expression.  Rarely  he  points  out 
relationships  with  other  authors,  and  even  then 
the  man  under  discussion  remains  central. 
How  simple,  and  yet  how  difficult!  But  above 
all,  how  useful  for  the  readers  of  these  pieces 
who  want  some  help  when  they  are  attempting 
to  penetrate  and  to  get  acquainted  with  lead¬ 
ing  literary  figures.  One  has  only  to  read  a 
few  of  these  essays,  dealing  with  writers  of 
widely  differing  views  and  style,  to  discover 
how  successful  Dinaux  has  been  in  introduc¬ 
ing  his  subjects.  Dinaux  writes  beautiful,  flow¬ 
ing  Dutch.  These  essays  have  been  pardy  re¬ 
printed  from  the  monthly  Het  boel(^  van  nu. 
A  second  volume  will  deal  with  Flemish  au¬ 
thors. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  Fr.  Van  Passel.  Het  tijdschrift  "Ruimte" 
(1920-1921 )  als  brandpunt  van  human!- 
tair  expressionisme.  Antwerpen.  Dc  Sik- 
kel.  1958.  ix  -f-  162  pages  12  plates. 
135  Bel.  fr. 

During  World  War  One  the  Flemish  Move¬ 
ment  in  Belgium  split  into  two  factions:  the 
“passive”  <Jder  generation  (largely  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  earlier  journal  Van  nu  en  strolls) 
and  the  “active”  younger  group  who,  al¬ 
though  they  resented  the  German  Occupation, 
exploited  the  political  situation  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  own  ideas  (e.g.,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Flemish-speaking  university).  Most 
of  these  young  Flemings  were  imprisoned  or 
exiled  after  the  war,  and  the  short  lived  periodi¬ 


cal  Ruimte  was  their  first  and  most  successful 
rallying  point  in  the  early  Twenties.  Under 
the  influence  of  German  Expressionism  they 
pursued  the  ideals  of  political  activism  and 
literary  primitives,  seeking  the  glorification  of 
Flemish  language  and  culture  as  well  as  a 
reconciliation  of  art  with  “the  common  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Van  Passel,  after  a  brief  introductory  discus¬ 
sion  of  German  Expressionism,  outlines  the 
external  history  of  the  periodical  and  then  ap¬ 
praises  the  actual  influence  of  its  individual 
contributors  upon  Flemish  literature  and  life. 
Although  litde  of  the  work  was  of  lasting 
value,  writers  like  Paul  Van  Ostaijen  and  Wies 
Moens  published  in  Ruimte  poetry  and  prose 
that  gready  affected  future  literary  develop¬ 
ments,  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  journal  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  literary  but  also  to  the 
political  history  of  Flanders.  Van  Passel  writes 
in  a  simple,  clear  expository  style,  the  book  is 
logically  organized,  and — although  it  docs  not 
pretend  to  be  a  brilliant  new  interpretation — 
the  work  is  informative  and  reliable.  Van  Pas- 
sel’s  aesthetic  judgments  arc  occasionally  hasty 
or  superficial,  but  the  author  is  frankly  more 
interested  in  the  political  history  and  effect 
of  the  journal.  The  occasional  misspelling  of 
German  names  and  words  is  disturbing  in  a 
work  of  this  sort.  T heodore  Zioll{pws1{i 

Yale  University 

Jan  Schepens.  Eemaam  zingen.  Antwer¬ 
pen.  Dc  Sikkel.  1959.  33  pages.  45  fl. 
From  the  Flemish  poet  Jan  Schepens,  born 
in  1909,  one  does  not  expect  a  literary  revo¬ 
lution.  Reading  these  quiet,  melancholy,  and 
striedy  personal  lyrics  docs  not  produce  a  shock 
within  us.  Schepens  is  a  good  craftsman;  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clearness  of  expression  are  his 
strong  points.  He  writes  a  pure  language  with 
only  few  intrusions  of  foreign  expressions. 
Lamentations  on  the  past,  gone  forever,  on 
his  sorely  remembered  /outh,  on  the  ultimate 
passing  of  all  physical  human  existence  in 
death  remind  the  reader  somewhat  of  the  older 
Greshoff  whom  he  resembles  in  style.  In  a 
few  poems  such  as  Muze  and  Gedicht  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  poetry  remains  his  only  con¬ 
solation. 

A  visit  to  Greece  gave  him  a  short  spiritual 
uplift,  yet  on  his  return  his  beloved  Flanders, 
his  native  land,  had  not  lost  her  charm  for 
him.  Here  is  a  poet  whose  work  is  enjoyable, 
but  who,  so  far,  has  not  made  literary  history. 

T.  W,  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 
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*  Ada  Dcprcz.  E.  du  Perron,  1899-1940: 
Zijn  leven  en  zijn  werl{.  Brussel.  Manteau. 
n.d.  242  pages  -f-  6  plates.  135  Bel.  fr. 

It  is  ironical  that  E.  du  Perron  is  the  subject 
of  a  study  which,  had  he  been  alive  and  its 
reviewer,  in  all  probability  would  have  received 
some  of  his  scornful,  critical  volleys.  For  Ada 
Dcprez  commits  two  serious  academic  sins: 
she  is  given  to  sweeping,  categorical  state¬ 
ments,  and  she  uses  sources  without  identify¬ 
ing  them.  For  instance,  she  refers  frequently 
to  persons  and  events  which  influenced  du 
Perron’s  whole  work,  when  it  is  obvious  that 
she  is  thinking  of  only  a  particular  facet  of 
his  work.  As  for  her  use  of  sources,  critic  H. 
A.  Gomperts  listed  in  Het  Parool  ( 10  October, 
1960)  a  host  of  passages  literally  copied  from 
his  own  essay  on  du  Perron,  and  from  numer¬ 
ous  other  sources — all  without  acknowledging 
them. 

One  may  further  debate  whether  the  au¬ 
thor’s  technique  of  quoting  du  Perron  exten¬ 
sively  (and  sometimes  excessively),  is  most 
suited  for  a  study  of  an  author  who  wrote 
almost  exclusively  within  an  autobiographi¬ 
cal  context.  What  would  have  been  more  ef¬ 
fective,  it  seems,  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  what 
du  Perron  wrote  about  himself  in  the  light 
of  the  material  that  has  become  available.  Ada 
Deprez  serves  du  Perron  a  la  du  Perron, 
slightly  warmed  over. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

**  Anne  Wadman.  Hoe  moat  dat  nou,  Ma- 
rijl{e?  Drachten.  Laverman.  1960.  216 
pages,  ill.  6.90  fl. 

This  is  a  light  and  playful  novel  describing  a 
two- week  vacation  on  one  of  the  Frisian 
islands.  Its  central  figure  is  the  winsome  Ma¬ 
ri  jke  Tuninga,  a  young  and  intelligent  school 
teacher  who  stays  at  a  North  Sea  cottage  with 
four  younger  girls.  Making  contact  with  her 
on  the  beach  and  dunes  jire  two  men:  a  young, 
despondent  student,  and  a  wealthy,  married 
attorney.  As  the  various  vacationists  (includ¬ 
ing  the  attorney’s  pretty  and  flirtatious  wife) 
become  better  acquainted,  there  are  several 
amorous  escapades,  some  open  and  some  illicit. 
Yet,  in  each  case  reason  overcomes  passion, 
and  the  playful  never  becomes  tragic.  The 
course  of  events  is  significantly  influenced  by  a 
quaint  and  stubby  cigar  manufacturer  from 
Ljouwert,  called  Oeds  Polstra,  who  ranks 
among  the  finest  creations  in  Frisian  literature. 

Wadman  has  written  a  novel  which  is  not 
only  playful  and  humorous,  but  also  intriguing 


and  interesting,  and  in  some  ways  reflective 
and  wise.  Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

*  J.  H.  Brouwer,  ed.  Frucht  fan  toarre 
groun:  Fersen  fan  fohannes  Hansen 
(1854-1877).  Drachten.  Laverman.  1960. 
48  pages.  2.90  fl. 

The  body  of  North  Frisian  literature  (South 
Schleswig,  Germany)  is  small,  and  what  there 
is  of  it  is  not  always  intelligible  to  readers  of 
West  Frisian  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  speech 
differs  considerably.  J.  H.  Brouwer  of  the 
Frisian  Academy  has  therefore  rendered  a 
distinct  service  by  making  accessible  to  all  who 
read  West  Frisian  this  collection  of  verse  by 
Johannes  Hansen  (1854-1877).  He  has  done 
so  by  prefacing  these  poems  with  an  illumin¬ 
ating  introduction  and,  more  importantly,  by 
explaining  in  footnotes,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  words  which  the  uninitiated  are  apt  not 
to  understand.  Brouwer’s  thoughtfully  pre¬ 
pared  booklet  should  prove  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion  to  North  Frisian  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  language.  But  it  should  also  prove 
worthwhile  reading  as  poetry  per  se.  Hansen’s 
verse  belongs  to  the  genre  which  is  often  called 
Heimatslyril{^;  though  it  is  not  impressive,  it 
has  both  interest  and  merit. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

**  Alvaro  Cunqueiro.  Escola  de  mencineiros 
e  fdbula  de  varia  xente.  Vigo.  Galaxia. 
1960.  157  pages,  ill. 

Cunqueiro,  a  first  rate  sr  k  /’  4’  r,  reminisces 
about  ten  village  healers,  moot  of  whom  he 
first  met  in  his  father’s  pharmacy,  up  in  Mon- 
donedo.  We  meet  Perron,  who  would  sit  in 
bed  with  his  patients,  lame  Pardo  who  could 
stop  the  winds  from  blowing  within  the  body, 
or  Lamas  Velio  whose  patients  had  to  look 
into  a  mirror  and  describe  the  changes  they 
saw  in  their  own  faces.  The  cures  are  as  amaz¬ 
ing  as  the  curanderos'  individual  oddities  are 
endearing.  A  spate  of  other  curious  characters 
are  thrown  into  the  bargain,  with  weird  be¬ 
liefs  about  foxes,  wolves,  and  sprites.  The  phy¬ 
sician  Garcfa-Sabell  has  added  a  long  introduc¬ 
tion  in  elegant  Galician,  praising  Sigmund 
Freud,  the  good  healers’  intuition,  and  Cun- 
queiro’s  art.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Knut  Hamsun.  Paa  Turni.  Tore  Hamsun, 
ed.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  Norsk.  1960.  127 
pages,  ill.  4  plates.  17.55  kr. 

Just  after  achieving,  in  1890,  his  first  sue- 
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ccss  as  a  writer  with  the  publication  of  Hun- 
Hamsun,  in  the  manner  of  an  angry 
young  man,  launched  a  resounding  attack  on 
the  literary  “establishment”  of  his  society, 
mainly  on  the  four  leading  figures — Ibsen, 
Bjprnson,  Kielland  and  Lie.  He  did  jt  in  a 
scries  of  three  lectures  with  which  he  toured 
the  country.  At  the  capital  city,  he  invited 
Ibsen  to  attend,  and  the  Grand  Old  Man  did 
comply.  Naturally,  the  literary  historians  have 
wondered  what  exaedy  was  said  by  Hamsun, 
but  only  now  his  neatly  written  notes  for  these 
lectures  have  been  discovered  and  published 
for  the  first  time  by  his  painter  son.  Tore. 
The  contents  are  very  much  what  had  been 
previously  assumed  and  thus  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  any  real  surprise,  but  it  is  good  to  have 
the  authentic  text.  For  no  good  reasons,  a  pre¬ 
viously  published  minor  sketch  “Paa  Turnc” 
(“On  the  Lecture  Tour”)  has  been  coupled 
with  these  lectures,  with  which  it  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  furnishes  the  title  for  the  collection. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Arne  Askildsen.  Bajazzo.  Oslo.  Gyldcn- 
dal  Norsk.  1960.  167  pages.  22.05  kr. 

This  prize-winning  first  novel  starts  with  what 
one  might  suppose  to  be  three  separate  short 
stories,  one  of  which  is  distinedy  good.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  surrealistic  and  meanders 
among  shadowy,  shallow,  boring  jjeoplc, 
though  with  leitmotifs  from  the  first  three 
chapters.  The  age-old  questions  of  time  and 
eternity  and  of  man’s  relation  to  them,  dis¬ 
cussed  by  such  profound  thinkers  as  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  arc  here  left  completely  unresolved 
by  an  immature  mind.  Sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  arc  repetitious,  aspiring  to  poetic  beauty 
but  never  quite  reaching  it.  Bajazzo,  called 
after  a  dog  in  the  story,  has  the  potential  of 
three  good  short  stories.  Liv  L.  Smith 

Norman,  OI{la. 

**  Franciszek  Bohomolec.  Komedie.  I:  Ko- 
medie  l^onwH^towe.  II:  Komedie  na  tea- 
trum.  Warzawa.  Panstwowy  Instytut  Wy- 
dawniezy.  1959-1960. 484, 520  pages.  70  zl. 
The  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  of  de¬ 
lightful  comedies  by  the  eighteenth  century 
Jesuit  dramatist  Bohomolec  helps  to  fill  an 
impeditive  gap  in  the  study  of  the  comedy 
tradition  of  the  Stanislavian  period.  Albeit 
only  a  meager  selection,  this  is  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  presented  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries. 

Urifortunatcly,  Bohomolec  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed  in  texts  on  Polish  literature,  which  have 
overemphasized  the  triumvirate  Boguslawski, 


Zablocki  and  Niemccwicz.  Nevertheless,  Bo¬ 
homolec  has  some  forty-five  dramatic  works 
as  well  as  an  opera  and  cantata  to  his  crc<lit 
and  was  often  called  the  “Polish  Moliere”  in 
his  day. 

Like  Moliere,  who  satirized  the  behavior 
and  false  standards  of  certain  segments  of  so¬ 
ciety,  Bohomolec  poked  fun  at  the  customs 
of  the  gentry.  In  the  play  “Paryzanin  polski,” 
he  ridicules  the  mode  of  aping  things  French, 
which  was  so  prevalent  among  the  young 
dandies  of  Warsaw  at  that  time.  Since  Bcrfio- 
molec  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  he  fought 
against  the  popular  macaronic  expression. 
Succinctly,  he  was  a  defender  of  the  dignity 
and  purity  of  the  Polish  language. 

Assembling  the  comedies  for  publication 
was  not  an  easy  task.  Unfortunately  they  could 
not  be  based  on  primary  sources.  TTie  original 
manuscripts,  along  with  many  other  inestim¬ 
able  works,  were  destroyed  when  the  Nazi  oc¬ 
cupiers  set  fire  to  the  Krasifiski  Library  in 
Warsaw  in  1944.  The  selections  had  to  be 
based  on  available  editions,  which  required 
revision. 

The  Instytut  Badan  Literackich  (Institute 
for  Literary  Research)  should  be  compliment¬ 
ed  for  presenting  these  comedies  of  the  Polish 
Enlightenment  period.  It  is  to  be  hojjed  that 
it  will  publish  more  of  the  works  of  this  most 
gifted  and  prolific  writer. 

Walter  Kondy 
Indiana  University 

^  Jan  KcK'hanowski,  ed.  Psalterz  Dawiddw, 

Jerzy  Ziomek,  ed.  Wroclaw.  Ossolifiskich. 

1960.  clxxviii  -f-  304  pages.  30  zl. 

This  book,  prepared  by  the  Polish  Academy 
of  Science,  makes  available  to  students  of  com¬ 
parative  literature  a  deep  insight  into  world 
translations  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  volume 
consists  of  178  pages  of  commentaries,  10  pages 
of  bibliography,  and  303  pages  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  P^ish  verse  translation  (1583)  of  Jan 
Kochanowski.  The  author  of  the  commen¬ 
taries,  J.  Ziomek,  uses  a  comparative  method 
in  discussing  the  literary  merits  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Kochanowski’s  translation.  He  stresses 
that  this  version  has  been  equally  popular  with 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  for  reading  and 
for  church  services.  Furthermore,  he  shows 
that  Kochanowski  is  a  humanist:  He  uses  the 
original  text  as  a  treasure  of  the  emotions  of 
happiness  and  pain,  hatred  and  love;  he  omits 
the  Messianic  and  prophetic  features  of  the 
original  text  and  emphasizes  praise  of  and 
devotion  to  God.  In  the  analysis  of  Kochanow¬ 
ski’s  translation  Ziomek  gives  interesting  and 
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valuable  comparisons  with  translations  of  the 
Psalms  into  Latin  and  Greek,  German  and 
French.  Tatiana  S^lanczenl(o 

Indiana  University 

**  Juliusz  Slowacki.  Dzieia.  14  vols.  Julian 
Krzyzanowski,  ed.  Wroclaw.  Ossolin- 
skich.  1959.  Ixiv  +  360, 440, 416,  392,  596, 
428,  423,  491,  383,  471,  431,  492,  612,  482 
liii  pages.  330  zl. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Poland’s  great  Romantic  poet,  Juliusz  Slo¬ 
wacki  (1809-1849).  Since  most  of  the  original 
manuscripts  were  lost  during  World  War 
Two,  these  fourteen  volumes,  containing  Slo- 
wacki’s  lyrics,  plays,  epic  poems,  essays  and  let¬ 
ters,  are  based  primarily  on  materials  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  main  former  collections  of  his 
works.  These  are:  B.  Gubrynowicz  and  W. 
Hahn,  eds,  1909;  M.  Kridl  and  L.  Piwinski, 
eds.,  1930;  and  Ossolineum’s  monumental 
project  begun  in  1924  under  the  editorship  of 
J.  Kleiner,  interrupted  by  war,  resumed  in 
1951  and,  as  of  this  writing,  still  in  progress. 
An  excellent  introduction  by  the  distinguished 
scholar.  Professor  J.  Krzyzanowski,  enhances 
the  value  of  the  present  edition. 

Xenia  Gasiorowsl^a 
U niversity  of  Wisconsin 

Witold  Gombrowicz.  Pornografia.  Paryz. 
Instytut  Literacki.  1960.  159  pages.  $2. 
This  is  not  a  badly  written  book.  The  story  is 
very  well  knit  and  rolls  to  its  conclusion  with 
Gombrowicz  sometimes — it  may  he  argued — 
at  his  best.  The  point  is  that  while  the  author 
holds  the  reader  by  force  of  his  undeniably 
magic  talent,  he  unleashes  on  him  thoughts 
which  normally  lurk  behind  the  threshold  of 
consciousness.  This  should  not  be  understood 
as  an  attack  on  Gombrowicz’s  determination 
to  bring  the  “unspeakable”  out.  What  some 
readers  may  find  not  quite  to  their  taste  is  the 
method.  This  reviewer  cannot  help  feeling 
that  at  times  Gombrowicz  overplays  his  defi¬ 
nite  attempts  to  irritate  the  reader.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  author  it  has  to  be  stated  that  the 
pornografia  does  not  begin  but  ends  at  the 
time  when  its  principal  characters,  a  young 
man  and  a  girl,  are  ready  for  their  physical 
love.  The  title  appears  to  be  a  consciously  made 
overstatement.  George  ].  Maciusz^o 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  Wit  Tarnawski.  Ucieczl^a.  Londyn.  Swi- 
derski.  1960.  340  pages  -j-  1  map. 

The  nine  short  stories  collected  in  this  volume 
represent  the  first  work  of  fiction  of  a  Polish 


exile — a  doctor  by  profession — who  has  done 
extensive  work  in  literary  criticism,  particu¬ 
larly  on  Joseph  Conrad.  In  fact,  the  first  story, 
“Ucieezka,”  is  in  the  strictest  Conradian  sense 
a  short  novel,  and  achieves  a  depth  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  insight  in  treating  the  complex  theme 
of  a  young  man’s  flight  from  war,  love,  and 
loneliness.  The  backdrop  of  this  story  (as  well 
as  many  others  in  the  collection)  is  World 
War  Two,  reflecting  Tarnawski’s  odyssey  from 
Nazi  Poland  to  the  Balkans,  the  Near  East, 
and  finally  London.  Other  stories  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  reflect  the  author’s  professional  experi¬ 
ences  and  the  influence  of  modern  Catholic 
writers  (Bernanos,  Greene)  upon  him. 
Though  based  upon  personal  experiences,  the 
stories  arc  not  merely  autobiographical  pieces. 
They  possess  an  authentic  literary  character 
and  employ  a  variety  of  themes  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Kenneth  F.  Leu>als\i 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Czeslaw  Milosz,  tr.  Wegry.  Paryz.  Insty¬ 
tut  Literacki.  1960.  126  pages. 

It  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  book  by  this  title  would  not  only  present 
Hungarian  “Documents,”  but  that  it  should 
also  give  us  some  information  about  Hungary. 
All  the  more  so,  as  in  the  introduction  Czeslaw 
Milosz  informs  us  that  he  has  taken  upon  him¬ 
self  the  role  of  an  intermediary  between  the 
Hungarians  and  the  Poles.  He  explains  why 
he  felt  he  had  to  do  so,  even  though  he  him¬ 
self  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Hungarian  lan¬ 
guage  and  had  to  use  French  as  a  crutch. 
What  do  we  find  when  we  open  the  book? 

Milosz’s  excellent  introduction  (six  pages) 
is  followed  by  stimulating  and  enlightening 
“Thoughts  about  the  history  of  Hungary,”  by 
Peter  Kende  (29  pages).  TTie  rest  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  taken  up  by  an  essay  entitled  “A  few 
things  we  have  learned  from  the  democratic 
and  national  Hungarian  Revolution”  writ¬ 
ten  in  December,  1956  by  a  prominent  Hun¬ 
garian  socialist  under  the  pseudonym,  Hun- 
garicus.  This  brilliant  essay,  though  apparent¬ 
ly  incomplete,  dominates  the  book  by  sheer 
size  (pages  47-116).  It  says  much  more  about 
the  author’s  views  on  Stalin,  Stalinism,  Marx, 
Engels,  Le’^iin,  and  Marxism-Leninism,  than 
it  does  about  Hungary  or  Hungarians.  It  is  a 
bold  and  keen  analysis  of  Communism  in  So¬ 
viet  Russia  and  elsewhere,  beautifully  trans¬ 
lated  (as  one  would  expect  coming  from  Czes¬ 
law  Milosz).  It  will  please  some,  irritate  oth¬ 
ers,  but  it  will  disappoint  any  reader  seeking 
information  on  Hungary.  TTie  volume  ends 
with  eight  short  poems  by  young  Hungarian 
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authors  admirably  translated  into  Polish  by 
Milosz  through  the  medium  of  French.  In¬ 
cluded  are  Imre  Mate,  Sandor  Andras,  Gabor 
Bikich,  and  Ewa  Nyiri. 

From  the  stylistic  point  of  view  the  book 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  to  contents, 
this  reviewer  must  regretfully  confess  a  cer¬ 
tain  disappointment.  The  fact  is  that  even 
after  one  has  made  all  possible  allowances  on 
account  of  the  general  series  title,  the  contents 
of  this  volume  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  title 
used.  George  /.  Maciuszl^o 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  Brito  Broca.  A  Vida  Literdria  no  Brasil — 
1900.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  Rev.  ed., 
1960.  308  pages. 

This  curious  work  is  perhaps  best  described 
as  a  collection  of  footnotes  to  Brazilian  literary 
history.  Taking  the  first  decade  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  as  his  period  of  investigation,  the  author 
has  collected  facts  and  anecdotes  relating,  not 
to  literature  itself,  but  to  the  world  in  which 
writers  of  the  era  lived — their  rendezvous  and 
associations,  their  quarrels  and  intrigues,  the 
fashions  they  adopted  and  the  fads  they  in¬ 
vented,  their  participation  in  politics,  the 
magazines  and  publishing  houses  that  engaged 
their  services,  the  foreigners  whose  visits 
aroused  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  own  flings 
in  Europe.  While  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
scholarly  work,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  use  to 
scholars  in  establishing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
epoch.  For  the  general  public  it  has  a  lively 
air  of  gossip  which  makes  the  persons  and 
events  mentioned  seem  almost  contemporary. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Bernardo  Santareno.  Antonio  Marinheiro 
(o  Edipo  de  Alfama).  Porto.  Divulga^ao. 
1960.  116  pages. 

As  the  subtide  indicates,  this  is  a  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  classic  Oedipus  legend,  set  in  the 
Alfama  district  of  Lisbon.  The  tragedy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  based  on  modern  terms  and  the  prin¬ 
cipals  here  are  not  victims  of  fate  but  of  the 
meanness  of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
Although  the  plot  itself  follows  the  story  of 
unconscious  parricide  and  incest,  Antonio  does 
not  blind  himself  and  withdraw  penitently, 
but  returns  to  the  sea  and  the  freedom  of  the 
life  he  knew  before,  outside  the  bounds  of 
society;  his  wife-mother  is  almost  brought  to 
suicide  by  the  pressure  of  a  raving  mob  and 
the  tacit  wishes  of  her  mother.  This  last  fact 
causes  her,  too,  to  revolt  and  continue  living, 
as  that  is  her  greatest  desire.  Many  of  the 
lesser  characters  also  resemble  Sophoclean 


counterparts  and  there  is  augury  in  the  sym¬ 
bolic  death  of  a  strange  seabird.  The  style, 
however,  is  far  from  classical,  and  the  violence 
of  much  of  the  dialogue  is  overwhelming.  The 
combination  of  these  effects  makes  the  work 
resemble  certain  plays  of  Benavente,  but  the 
sheer  hatred  and  meanness  of  many  of  the 
characters,  particularly  when  they  come  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mob,  brings  the  play  close  to  the 
style  of  contemporary  Spanish  tremendismo. 
It  is  a  play  which  releases  hidden  human  forces, 
thus  showing  their  part  in  the  breakdown  of 
personal  and  social  relationships. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

®  Dinah  Silveira  de  Queiroz.  Eles  Herdarao 
a  Terra.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ediqoes  grd.  1960. 
1960  pages.  Cr$120. 

Attempting,  in  a  veritaWe  tour  de  force,  to 
initiate  a  science  fiction  literature  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  language,  Dinah  Silveira  de  Queiroz 
(a  leading  Brazilian  novelist)  is  unable  to  rise 
above  the  common  standards  for  this  type  of 
writing.  Bradbury’s  influence  is  easily  noted; 
the  Martians  referred  to  in  her  short  story 
“TTte  Martian  University”  have  obvious  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  in  “TTic  Martian  Chron¬ 
icles.”  Only  once,  in  “The  Carioca,”  is  the  au¬ 
thor  capable  of  something  new  in  the  analysis 
of  emotions  concerning  the  relations  between 
men  and  machines. 

Silveira  de  Queiroz’s  style  is  extremely  clear. 
Though  not  as  pleasant  as  some  of  her  other 
books,  this  work  is  a  curiosity  and,  as  such, 
can  be  read  with  great  interest. 

Heitor  Martins 
University  of  New  Mexico 

^  4  Poetas.  (Affonso  Romano  de  Sant’ Anna, 
Teresinha  Alves  Pereira,  Silviano  Santiago, 
Domingos  Muchon).  Belo  Horizonte. 
Universidade  de  Minas  Gerais.  I960,  xiv 
-I-  112  pages. 

4  Poetas  is  a  fine  example  of  young  modern 
Brazilian  poetry  in  its  heterogeneity  and  the 
p>ersonal  value  of  its  authors.  Affonso  Romano 
de  Sant’ Anna  is  the  representative  of  formal 
research  in  fxictry;  Domingos  Muchon  is  more 
attached  to  the  Brazilian  lyrical  tradition.  Sil¬ 
viano  Santiago  and  Teresinha  Alves  Pereira 
are  between  these  two  positions.  The  inventive 
process  is  more  develojjed  in  Pereira  and  Sant  - 
Anna,  while  Santiago  has  an  excellent  concep¬ 
tion  of  podsie  pure  and  poetic  eagerness. 

Professor  Fibio  Lucas’s  preface  defines  this 
poetry:  search  for  an  equilibrium  between 
passion  and  reasoning.  Heitor  Martins 

University  of  New  Mexico 
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^  Francisco  Manuel  dc  Mclo.  Apdlogos  Dia- 
logais.  I:  Reldgios  Falantes.  Visita  das  Pon¬ 
tes.  II:  Escritdrio  Avarento.  Hospital  das 
Letras.  Jos^  Pereira  Tavares,  ed.  Lisboa. 
Sa  da  Costa.  1959.  xxxv  -f-  238,  xxi 
272  pages. 

Francisco  M.  de  Melo,  1608-1666,  critic,  poet, 
historian,  was  the  most  important  Portuguese 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  works  of  this  restless  and  prolific  man  of 
letters,  who  wrote  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish, 
are  still  unpublished. 

His  Apdlogos  Dialogais,  which  he  wrote 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  Cervantes,  Que- 
vedo,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  are  humorous  stories 
in  which  he  makes  fun  of  and  in  subtle  way 
criticizes  the  customs  and  conventionalisms 
of  his  time. 

The  present  edition  includes  four  of  his 
most  important  tales:  “Relogios  Falantes,” 
“Visita  das  Fontes,”  “Escritorio  Avarento,” 
and  “Hospital  das  Letras.”  Of  interest  and  help 
are  the  excellent  notes  and  preface  written 
by  Professor  Jose  Pereira  Tavares. 

Victor  M.  Valenzuela 
Lehigh  University 

^  Vivaldo  Coaracy.  Todos  Contam  Sua 
Vida:  MemSrias  de  Infdncia  e  Adolescin- 
cia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959.  vi  -f- 
268  pages. 

The  nature  of  this  work  would  have  been 
indicated  more  accurately  had  the  author  bor¬ 
rowed  the  tide  used  by  another  Brazilian  on 
recording  his  reminiscences:  my  reccJlections 
of  other  people.  Indeed,  one  sixth  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  biography  of  a  grandfather 
Sr.  Coaracy  never  even  saw  (and  whose  wildly 
romantic  life  reads  like  the  plot  of  a  play  by 
the  Duque  de  Rivas).  The  rest  is  made  up 
largely  of  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  relatives, 
teachers,  and  youthful  companions,  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  information  on  the  early  events 
of  the  author’s  ovs  n  existence.  Faithful  readers 
of  the  articles  cryptically  signed  “V.  Cy.”  will, 
however,  view  this  book  as  the  continuation 
of  a  conversation  with  an  old  ar.d  beloved 
friend,  whose  warm  humanity,  wit  (not  with¬ 
out  a  dash  of  acid),  and  sparkling  style  have 
made  of  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Brazilian  newspaper  contributors  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  R.E.Dimmic{ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  V.  1.  Kirpotin.  F.  M.  Dostoevsl^ij.  Moskva. 
Gosydarstvennoe  Izdatel’stvo.  1960.  607 
pages.  14.95  r. 

F.  M.  Dostoevsl^ij  deals  with  the  early  life  and 


works  of  the  Russian  author  (1821-1859).  It  is 
a  careful,  long  and  detailed  analysis  which  is 
saturated  with  the  Communist  Party  ideology. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections.  TTie  first  part, 
which  discusses  the  process  of  Dostoevsky’s 
socialist  maturation,  is  particularly  perme¬ 
ated  with  Soviet  propaganda.  Furthermore,  it 
would  seem  that  the  subject  Dostoevsky  was 
a  pretext  to  write  on  Belinsky.  The  second 
part  analyzes  Dostoevsky’s  works  in  the  1840’s. 
These  analyses  show  Kirpotin’s  thorough 
knowledge  of  Dostoevsky’s  works.  With  a 
patient,  discriminating,  and  careful  reading 
one  can  find  hidden  in  the  socialist  critical 
superstructure  detailed  and  valid  points  on  the 
aesthetic  aspects  of  Dostoevsky’s  style.  The 
last  section,  “Crises,”  discusses  Dostoevsky’s 
mock  hanging,  imprisonment,  and  release, 
with  biographical  distortions.  Nevertheless, 
Kirpotin  concludes  that  Dostoevsky  returned 
from  prison  a  changed  man,  a  man  of  am¬ 
bivalent  views  and  religious  ideas,  a  man  who 
was  just  beginning  as  a  great  author.  General¬ 
ly  this  criticism  is  the  typical  Soviet  diatribe. 
However,  there  are  moments  in  which  Kir¬ 
potin  discusses  Dostoevsky’s  creations  in  depth. 
It  is  these  enlightening  chapters  that  deserve 
to  be  read.  Marina  Grot  Turl{evich 

Broum  University 

**  Nikolai  Virta.  Odinodestvo.  Moskva. 
Gosydarstvennoe  Izdatel’stvo.  1959.  359 
pages.  7.15  r. 

This  novel,  first  published  in  1936,  treats  of 
the  defeat  of  an  attempted  anti-Soviet  revolt 
among  Tambov  province  peasants  about  1920. 
High  among  the  Reds  involved  were  Army 
Commander  Tukhachevsky  (later  a  Marshal 
— until  Stalin’s  purges)  and  Antonov-Ovseen- 
ko.  As  Maurice  Friedberg  has  pointed  out, 
the  1947  edition  of  Odinodestvo  eliminated 
references  to  Tukhachevsky.  The  undated, 
Moscow-published,  English-language  version 
called  Alone  mentions  neither  man.  The  novel 
was  rew’orked  and  republished  in  1957;  both 
men  were  reinstated  after  their  p>osthumous 
rehabilitation.  This  1959  edition  basically  fol¬ 
lows  the  1957  text  published  in  Moscow  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Komsomol. 

Edgar  H.  Lehrman 
Emory  University 

Karl-Ivar  Hildemann,  Sven  G.  Hansson, 
Bengt  R.  Jonsson,  comps.  Politis\  rim- 
dans.  En  visf^avall^ad  genom  svensl^  his- 
toria  frdn  Karl  Knutsson  till  Karl  Gerhard. 
Stockholm.  Natur  &  Kultur.  1960.  viii  -|- 
206  pages,  ill.  27.50  kr. 

During  the  last  few  decades  inquisitive  and 
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sometimes  brilliant  scholars  have  pointed  out 
that  pawnshops,  potatoes,  wives,  lice,  clothes, 
ships,  and  the  Lord  have  all  played  major  roles 
in  causing  crowned  heads  to  roll  and  changing 
the  course  of  history  and  the  character  of  na¬ 
tions. 

Here  come  three  Swedish  savants  to  tell  us 
that  old  songs  and  folk  ballads  full  of  anger, 
despair,  or  praise  have  played  an  important 
part  in  politics  for  their  country  or  mirrored 
the  temper  of  their  time  and  place.  The  verses 
selected  for  their  “Rime  Dance”  give  a  cross 
section  of  Sweden’s  history  from  the  early 
Renaissance  to  the  present.  There  are  songs 
about  noble  men  fighting  against  odds,  about 
Sweden  as  a  world  power,  before  Charles  XII, 
scurrilous  and  spiteful  ballads  of  the  1800’s, 
of  labor  strife  and  disappointed  immigrants. 

The  authors  are  careful  to  point  out  that 
political  verse  need  not  be  objective;  it  is 
rather  the  opposite  that  gives  charm  and 
sprightliness.  They  also  make  it  plain  that 
from  the  mass  of  available  material  the  ones 
chosen  may  not  all  have  originated  with  the 
common  people  as  folk  ballads.  Some  may 
have  been  born  in  the  palaces  of  the  mighty 
to  «en'C  as  propaganda. 

'i'^e  readers  of  this  charming  book  will  be 
doubiy  grateful  that  an  ample  glossary  of 
archaic  words  was  included.  O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Walter  Dickson.  Batteristen.  Stockholm. 
Tiden.  1959.  234  pages.  17.50  kr. 

Hans  Peterson.  Alsl^arinnan.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1959.  282  pages.  23.50  kr. 

These  novels  attempt  to  interpret  life,  the  first, 
by  reproducing  the  acoustic<acophonous  im¬ 
pressions  of  Gosta,  the  drummer,  who  even 
as  an  infant  experienced  reality  rhythmically 
by  tapping  his  mother’s  washboard  with  a 
spoon.  The  second  does  so  by  presenting  in 
fairly  conventional  prose  the  story  of  Sara, 
who  loved  and  lived  life  intimately  and  pro¬ 
foundly. 

With  a  minimal  plot,  Dickson’s  novel  has 
Gosta  “seeing”  the  sounds  of  life  and  love. 
But  the  synesthesia  appears  contrived  and  one 
wonders  if  Gosta  and  Sally  are  ever  going  to 
do  anything  but  project  their  thoughts  and 
fantasies  into  phonic  sensations.  All  this  is 
mediated  through  brisk,  choppy  sentences 
which  usually  repeat  then  reiterate.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  tour  de  force;  more  likely,  a  tenuous 
if  not  tedious  linguistic  obsession. 

Alsl^arinnan  not  only  depicts  Sara’s  parents, 
her  siblings  and  friends,  but  also  her  children 
with  their  problems.  Within  limitations,  a 


Swedish  Buddenbroo\s,  concentrating  on 
Sara,  yet  encompassing  all  classes  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  society  for  the  past  seventy  years. 
Workers’  movements,  social  democracy,  wars, 
international  ptJitics  are  perceptively  analyzed. 
The  emotion^  (often  sensual)  flashbacks  dis¬ 
closing  detailed  soul-dissection  constitute  the 
core.  An  impressively  sensitive  human  history. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Hiram  College 

**  Bengt  Soderbergh.  Vid  flodens  strand. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1959.  225  pages. 
Tfiis,  the  sixth  novel  of  a  young  Swedish  au¬ 
thor  now  residing  in  southern  France,  departs 
somewhat  from  the  abstract  and  poetic  of 
his  earlier  work  in  the  direction  of  psycho¬ 
logical  penetration.  It  is  essentially  the  close 
study  of  an  aging  master  builder,  Hans  Vinter- 
mann,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  his  late-born 
son  Sten,  those  of  his  French  wife,  Madelaine, 
and  his  own,  as  he  struggles  to  find  some 
equilibrium  between  fantasy  and  reality,  and 
eventually  meets  defeat.  SSderbergh  displays 
a  gift  for  milieu  portrayal  and  a  deft  narrative 
technique.  Richard  B,  Vowles 

University  of  Florida 

**  Tore  Zetterholm.  Det  brinnande  spjutet. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1960.  91  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

Frank,  a  missionary  in  seething  Africa,  is  up 
against  it.  Filled  with  palm  wine  and  ill  in¬ 
tentions,  the  forces  of  a  leader  called  “the 
burning  spear”  have  surrounded  his  station; 
all  his  converts  have  fled  into  the  bush  save 
Suma,  who  speaks  a  flawless  pidgin  Swedish. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Frank’s  house  is  filled 
with  guests:  his  daughter  Elisabet,  a  scout- 
mistress  with  a  heart  of  gold,  her  husband 
David,  a  specialist  in  the  Middle  High  German 
subjunctive,  an  alcoholic  salesman  named 
Kurt  (the  tropics  have  got  him),  and  Kurt’s 
wife,  Nanna,  who  hopes  that  “the  burning 
spear’s”  men  will  save  her  for  a  fate  worse  than 
death.  Un-Christianly  enough,  Frank  decides 
to  fight,  and  a  round  from  his  gun  sends  the 
hostile  natives  packing.  Elisabet  is  chagrined 
at  his  behavior,  but  her  chagrin  does  not  last 
long,  for  Suma,  sulking  at  a  certain  coyness  on 
Nanna’s  part,  transfixes  Elisabet  with  his 
spear,  thus  creating  a  troop  of  bereaved 
Brownies  somewhere  in  distant  Sweden.  Kurt 
and  Nanna  decide  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
while  Frank  and  David  drink  themselves  into 
a  last  act  filled  with  blubbering  recrimina¬ 
tions.  A  choir  of  colored  ladies  punctuates  the 
action  with  Psalm  paraphrases,  a  device  the 
very  thought  of  which  will  strike  terror  into 


anyone  familiar  with  European  stagc-Ncgroes. 

The  play  gives  rise  to  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions.  Did  Zetterholm  see  Four  Frightened 
People  in  his  formative  years?  Will  Hammar- 
skold’s  position  in  the  Congo  become  unten¬ 
able  as  a  result  of  the  play’s  publication?  Does 
Africa  need  Middle  High  Germanists? 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
DuXe  University 

Rabbe  Enckell.  Strdn  over  bacXcri.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1958.  Ill 
pages.  11  kr. 

In  his  Modern  jinlandssvensX  litteratur  (1951), 
Bengt  Holmquist  wrote:  “Rabbe  Enckell  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  unusually  fruitful  develop¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  would  indicate  that  he  has 
passed  the  summit.”  The  poet  of  whom  Holm¬ 
quist/ wrote  was  neither  a  beginner  (he  had 
made  his  debut  at  nineteen  (in  1922)  nor  even 
a  journeyman  (he  had  almost  two-score  books 
behind  him),  but  a  master  of  the  Finland- 
Swedish  lyric  in  its  golden  age,  and,  as  well, 
one  of  the  literature’s  hnest  prosaists.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  shows  how  right  Holmquist’s 
judgment  was:  Enckell’s  poetry,  always  lithe, 
has  gotten  sparer  and  more  suggestive  with 
the  years,  without,  however,  becoming  imita¬ 
tion  Japanese.  Enckell’s  landscape  is  more 
sharply  drawn  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
the  haiXus  and  tankas,  and  he  uses  his  approxi¬ 
mations  of  these  forms,  which  for  other  poets 
are  so  often  a  way  of  escape,  to  hold  even 
sterner  court  with  himself:  “The  trees’  gray 
strength/  from  leaf-brown  earth/with  sha¬ 
dows  swimming/  in  light/  like  a  glittering 
catch  in  the  net/  oh  to  be  guilty/  makes  life 
dear/  freely  rushes  the  waters’  meeting.” 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
DuXe  University 

**  Hjalmar  Gullherg.  Ogon,  Idppar,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1959.  96  pages.  11.50  kr. 
This  lyric  poet  retains  his  gift  for  the  deft  and 
delightful  touch  toward  life  and  love.  Still 
the  present  collection  of  poems  suggests  an 
even  deeper,  riper,  if  not  more  questioning  at¬ 
titude  than  Gullherg  reveals  in  his  previous 
creations.  The  themes  depicted  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  questions  posed  are  simple,  yet  essential. 
With  striking,  sometimes  startling,  simplicity 
of  word  and  syntax,  his  verses  yet  appear  ele¬ 
gantly  and  gracefully  textured.  Whether  he 
conjures  up  bittersweet  Greek,  Romance,  or 
Shakespearian  reminiscences,  the  poet  evokes 
subtle  humor  and  warmth  toward  man  and 
nature.  And,  nota  bene,  he  achieves  propriety, 
sincerity,  and  humility.  Wayne  Wonderley 

Hiram  College 
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**  Fredrik  Book.  Ebbe  Tuneld.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1960.  211  pages.  23.50  kr. 
Tuneld  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  an  out¬ 
standing  Indist,  and  a  close  friend  of  the  one¬ 
time  minister  of  finance,  Ernst  Wigforss.  But 
he  distinguished  himself  as  the  chief  editor  of 
the  Swedish  Academy’s  monumental  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Swedish  language,  who  established 
the  project  on  a  sound  economic  and  scholarly 
basis  and,  in  this  capacity,  devoted  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (1919-1939)  to  its  execution. 
To  Book,  the  George  Saintsbury  of  Swedish 
letters,  we  may  be  grateful  for  an  intimate, 
sympathetic  portrait  of  a  scholar  and  for  an 
important  view  of  Lund  University  life  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  We  may  be  less  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  peroration  to  the  effect  that  the 
Academy  should  move  beyond  the  descriptive 
into  the  prescriptive  domain. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

**  V.  Anisov,  Ye.  Sereda.  Litopys  zhyttya  i 
tvorchosty  T.  H.  ShevchenXo-  Kyiv.  Der- 
zhavne  vydavnytstvo  khudozhn’oyi  lite- 
ratury.  1959.  458  pages. 

In  recent  years,  the  State  Publishing  House 
of  Ukrainia  has  issued  several  books  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  greatest  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras 
Shevchenko  (1814-1861),  whose  commemo¬ 
ration  will  be  observed  soon.  Litopys  zhyt¬ 
tya  i  tvorchosty  T.  H.  ShevchenXa  is  one  of  the 
best  among  those  publications. 

The  authors  endeavor  to  present  in  form  of 
chronicle  all  known  events  and  facts  from  the 
life  and  activity  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  Their 
diligent  delving  into  many  archives,  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  critical  studies  of  the  poet,  as  well 
as  his  works  and  letters,  has  produced  a  very 
valuable  chronological  book  of  reference. 
Every  entry  is  referred  to  the  original  source. 

Of  special  value  in  the  book  is  a  supple¬ 
mentary  list  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  in¬ 
stitutions,  streets,  squares,  villages,  and  towns 
in  Ukrainia  which  bear  the  name  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  The  edition  is  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  reproductions  of  the  documents 
and  the  poet’s  contemporaries.* 

Yar  Slavutych 
University  of  Alberta 

^  Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger,  comp.  Mu¬ 
seum  der  modernen  Poesie.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Suhrkamp.  1960.  423  pages.  26  dm. 
Rudolf  Hartung,  Gunther  Steinbrinker, 
eds.  Panorama  moderner  LyriX-  Giiters- 
loh.  S.  Mohn.  1960.  535  pages.  28  dm. 

Both  of  these  volumes  carry  white  dust-jackets 
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suitable  for  flashing  their  black  titles  promi¬ 
nently  into  pxndo-Bauhaus  Wirtschaftswun- 
der  living  rooms;  both  works  are  anthologies 
of  contemporary  poetry  of  cosmopolitan  scope 
which  pretend  not  to  ^  anthologies  at  all  but 
“Museums”  for  the  reader  (Enzensberger  calls 
his  Museum  explicidy;  Hartung  likens  his 
Panorama  to  an  art  exhibit  in  the  preface); 
both  divide  their  offerings  (the  Sigbert  Mohn 
volume  carries  1,000  poems,  Suhrkamp’s  some 
350)  into  ten  sections  of  a  roughly  thematic 
nature;  both  include  German  translations  (at 
times  the  same  ones)  of  twentieth  century  po¬ 
etry,  modern  in  Rimbaud’s  sense  and  not  easily 
available  before;  both  emphasize  creations 
from  countries  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  difference  between  Pano¬ 
rama  and  Museum — not  even  in  Wirtschafts- 
wunder-\3nd  would  two  publishers  find  it 
good  business  to  bring  out  works  of  well-nigh 
identical  scope  and  purpose  within  the  same 
year — and  there  is.  Panorama  emphasizes 
scope.  Most  twentieth  century  European  (with 
the  exception  of  German)  and  North  Ameri¬ 
can  poets  are  represented  here  in  German 
translations  ranging  from  fair  to  excellent. 
There  is  a  slim  preface,  a  carefully  arranged 
index,  but  no  commentary.  Within  the  body 
of  the  work,  the  printing  layout  is  so  tight 
as  to  be  almost  painful  to  read:  Panorama,  if 
an  art  exhibit,  shows  its  offerings  in  a  cramped 
and  ill-lit  location.  By  contrast.  Museum  is 
beautifully  and  spaciously  printed.  For  each 
of  the  non-German  poems  it  presents,  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  is  legibly  printed  in  the  margin.  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  poems  are,  in  contrast  to 
Panorama,  offered  in  sufficiently  large  num¬ 
ber  to  permit  comparisons.  Neat  bio-bibliogra¬ 
phies  grace  an  appendix.  Yet  editor  Enzens- 
berger’s  self-avowed  eclecticism  leads  to  ex¬ 
clusions  which  make  his  Museum  a  rather  nar¬ 
rowly  defined  and  special  collection  (Auden 
without  Spender,  Pound  without  Frost,  Rilke 
without  George,  etc.),  though  no  lapses  in 
taste  or  quality  are  evident  within.  For  the 
German  reader.  Museum  is  thus  a  limited 
but  valid  guide  to  comparative  pxjetics  where 
Panorama  is  no  more  than  a  jam-packed  an- 
thtJogy  of  poetry  in  German  translation.  The 
reader’s  intellectual  and  aesthetic  preferences 
will  determine  which  of  the  two  works — simi¬ 
lar  in  many  external  respects,  but  subdy  dif¬ 
ferentiated  in  intention— ^e  will  buy.  For  the 
American  reader,  this  reviewer’s  nod  goes  to 
Museum  for  here  may  be  seen  a  well  developed 
West  German  view  of  the  modern  poetic  situ¬ 
ation,  transcending  conventional  anthological 
work  as  offered  in  Panorama  by  far.  W.  B.  F. 


^  Langenscheidts  Handworterbuch.  Deutsch- 
Englisch.  Hans  Messinger,  comp.  Berlin- 
Schoneberg.  Langenscheidt.  1959.  672 
pages.  12  dm. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  famous  large 
encyclopedical  Muret-Sanders  dictionary  of 
the  German  and  English  languages  is  nearing 
preparation  and  its  first  part  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  1961.  This  monumental  work  will  be 
completely  up  to  date  both  in  its  English-Ger¬ 
man  and  German-English  parts,  and  we  can 
expect  it  to  be  the  authoritative  lexicon  of  the 
two  languages  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
the  incorporation  of  all  the  new  terms  of  the 
space  age  and  the  current  use  of  changed  old 
terms  takes  more  time  than  originally  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  publishers  see  themselves  forced 
to  postpone  the  release  of  the  definitely  final 
edition  from  year  to  year. 

In  order  to  fill  the  gap  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  furnish  a  handy  dictionary  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  contains  the  most  important  idiomatic 
German  terms  translated  into  their  modern 
.Anglo-American  counterparts,  Hans  Messin¬ 
ger  has  compiled  this  first  Handworterbuch 
of  a  new  Langenscheidt  series.  It  is  twice  as 
voluminous  as  the  well  known  pocket  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  same  publishing  house  (despite  its 
handy  format),  comprises  no  less  than  75,000 
words,  and  offers  a  great  amount  of  very  new 
expressions.  Among  the  special  neologisms 
to  which  the  author  has  dedicated  his  main 
endeavors  we  find  such  intricate  terms  as 
“Aufholkonjunktur,”  “Erinnerungswerbung,” 
“Motivforschung,”  “Nachholbcdarf”  (“back¬ 
log  demand”),  “Strahlenschutz,”  etc.,  which 
are  all  rendered  adequately  according  to  the 
current  American  and  British  usage.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  many  stilted  or  down¬ 
right  artificial  word  formations  which  are  nev¬ 
er  used  in  the  living  English  language  have, 
fortunately,  disappeared  from  this  dictionary. 
Two  exceptions  are:  “sick  fund”  for  “Krank- 
enkasse”  where  also  the  right  term,  “health 
insurance,”  is  given;  and  “panel  doctor”  for 
“Kassenarzt”  which  no  American  would  un¬ 
derstand  (and,  I  ex|)ect,  only  a  very  few  Brit¬ 
ishers). 

But,  all  in  all,  this  dictionary  proves  to  be 
an  extremely  valuable  work  which  actually  has 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  lopsidedness  of 
most  of  the  older  compilations.  We  can  highly 
commend  it  to  every  individual  interpreter  and 
translator  and  to  the  many  organizations  now 
engaged  in  translating  endeavors. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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